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The New Year 


HAT hope which, according to poetic authority, springs eter- 
nal in the human breast, inay pe relied on to give us all fresh 
courage to face the twelve months upon which we are just 

now entering. Whether there is a more solid basis for this courage 
than the perennial optimism of mankind does not clearly appear. 
Hardly a month elapsed during the year just closed that did not 
bring assurance from some economic or financial authority that the 
worst was over and the corner had been turned. There is a proverb 
which says that it is a long lane that has no turning. In the light of 
our experience, a new proverb might be invented to the effect that 
the turnings of some lanes are very long. If the authorities re- 
ferred to were accurate in their prognostications, we have been a 
long while getting around the corner of our economic depression. 

Probably a more conservative view would be that we have not 
turned the corner, but that we seem to be getting pretty well down 
the lane, with the corner in hailing distance. Whether the worst 
is over is more than any one can with surety assert. The financial 
and political situation in Europe remains cloudy, and until the 
danger from this source is cleared up we can not be sure of freedom 
from economic disaster greater than any yet known. Efforts are 
being made to relieve the tension on this account, and these efforts 
may prove effectual; but while this threat hangs over the economic 
situation in Europe, the United States, and indeed the entire world, 
there is no wisdom in shutting our eyes to its dangerous character. 

One thing is certain, namely, that our own economic situation 
has become inextricably linked with that of Europe. Talk as we 
will of our isolation, it can be no more than talk, and of the idlest 
kind. 

Fortunately, there are some signs of a bettering situation here 
at home, especially in the decrease of unemployment and the re- 
vival in the building industry. But manufacturing in many lines 
still languishes, and trade, both foreign and domestic, is greatly de- 
pressed. The record of commercial failures for the year is the worst 
in our entire history. Our railway problem yet remains unsettled. 
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Congress has made a considerable reduction of taxation but has 
shown little appreciation of the great need of economy in public 
expenditures, while the disposition to impose punitive taxes on 
wealth still prevails. 

The facts of the situation as disclosed by the history of the past 
twelve months afford scant basis for an excessive degree of optim- 
ism, but they evidence our ability to withstand, thus far at least, 
a shock of unprecedented severity. Under this tremendous strain 
our business has been carried on, even though in attenuated volume, 
and our banks have survived. Liquidation, though still far from 
complete, has been carried to an extent which makes it possible for 
us to contemplate a possible future storm with much greater 
equanimity than was possible two years ago when our sails were 
broadly set. 

The best guaranty of the future lies in a public opinion that will 
insist on a policy of the strictest economy in governmental expendi- 
tures, a more sweeping reduction of taxation, and the fostering of 
such policies as will help in restoring the profitable conduct of in- 
dustry and trade, so that the unemployed may find work. 


& 


International Financial Problems 


RESUMABLY after the conclusion of the conference for the 
limitation of armaments an international meeting of some 
kind will take place for the purpose of dealing with financial 

problems. These problems have to do with the balancing of bud- 
gets, the reduction of paper currencies and the stability of ex- 
change. ‘There has been a good deal of opinion to the effect that 
these are matters to be adjusted by the respective states rather than 
by international agreement, but opinion is gradually veering around 
to a contrary direction. Many financial experts believe that these 
problems are too large to be settled in any way except through in- 
ternational agreements of some kind. 

Assuming that the Washington program for the limitation of 
armaments shall be carried out, this will constitute a long step for- 
ward in bringing about conditions that will make it possible for 
some of the European countries to bring their revenues more nearly 
up with their expenditures. As the heavy taxation which military 
and naval outlays require renders necessary the issue of large 
amounts of paper currency, the cutting off of these expenditures 
will on the other hand make it possible for some of the governments 
to reduce their paper circulation. The Disarmament Conference 
will, therefore, be the first step and a most important one in the 
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direction of international financial rehabilitation, since it will bring 
about largely decreased expenditures. 

It seems not improbable that following the Disarmament Con- 
ference there will be a convocation of some sort to deal with inter- 
national financial questions. Even should this conference be called 
in the near future it is difficult at present to forecast what remedies 
it may propose. ‘These may take the form of an international bank 
or agency, or some kind of a vast loan to be used as a sort of inter- 
national revolving fund to be applied at the most dangerous spot 
as occasion may require, or it may take the form of a manipulation 
of exchange through some of the devices which have been employed 
both during and prior to the war. 

It has been said that opinion is tending to regard the interven- 
tion of governments in international finance as a necessity. This 
intervention is provided for the Ter Meulen scheme, which is in 
the course of being put into operation in Europe, and which calls 
for the government’s guarantee of the importers’ credits. A some- 
what similar expedient is now in actual employment in the United 
States through the War Finance Corporation whose operations help 
in the export of American products. The fact that the proposed 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation failed to get under way in 
the United States may also be taken as an indication that the finan- 
cial problem at present is one too vast for private enterprise. 

It is quite possible that it may not be necessary for the gov- 
ernments to enter into any joint financial undertakings in the di- 
rection indicated, but substantially the same purpose may be 
achieved if, as a result of a financial conference officially convoked, 
some method of co-operation could be devised which would have 
at least a quasi official sanction such as would be conferred by the 
character of a conference composed of delegates officially appointed 
by the various governments interested. 

Very likely the effect of some practicable plan of international 
co-operation would act as a strong tonic on the world’s credit situa- 
tion. 

The world has arrived at the point where in international finance 
each country cannot be left to work out its own salvation. A healthy 
financial situation in all of the leading countries of the world is of 
major importance to every country. If this fact is realized, and 
effective means taken for bringing to the weaker countries the help 
of the stronger, it should powerfully tend toward a restoration of 
financial confidence throughout the world. 

Perhaps in most of the discussion of international financial 
problems a tendency has been manifested to expect too much of the 
United States. Fortunate as is the financial position of this coun- 
try, it is not such as to enable us to take upon our shoulders all of 
the world’s burdens. We are doubtless in a position to exercise 
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leadership, but effective leadership implies faithful co-operation. 
The problems to be worked out are certainly great enough to call 
for all the strength which the united nations of the world can offer. 
If through the medium of an international financial conference such 
co-operation could be brought about in behalf of a few sound and 
simple financial measures, it should go far toward remedying the 
prevailing distrust. 

While some new forms of financial mechanism may be required 
to meet what is essentially an unprecedented situation, it will prob- 
ably be found that less reliance is to be placed in these expedients 
than in compliance with well established principles. EXconomy in 
governmental expenditures, and efficiency in carrying on all in- 
dustry and trade, the strict performance of obligations, and a de- 
termination to return to a sound currency system at the earliest 
possible moment, will probably do more to restore confidence and 
bring about normal conditions than any plan which the most ex- 
pert financier can devise. 

It may be necessary for an international financial conference 
to lend a willing ear to some device to bridge over the present situa- 
tion, but it should be regarded more as a temporary expedient that 
cannot permanently replace the principles upon which sound 
finance has existed for the last one hundred years. 


& 


The Ter Meulen Credit Scheme 


HE plan put forth at the Brussels Financial Conference, and 
which was expounded by its organizer, Sir Drummond 
Fraser, at the recent convention of the American Bankers 

Association, is essentially a method of re-enforcing private credit 
with governmental support. The necessity for such an extraordi- 
nary expedient of finance, of course, arises from the shattered state 
of credit in Europe following the heavy expenditures entailed by 
the recent war. It goes without saying that private credit is in a 
very bad way when resort must be had to such an unusual course 
to sustain it. 

In ordinary times the employment of government credit in this 
way could not fail to be of very great service in bettering the credit 
of individuals. These are not ordinary times, however. It so hap- 
pens that most of the governments of Europe that would be called 
upon to make further pledge of their credit are already in default 
of their own obligations and in several cases to.a very large amount 
of both principal and interest. Under such circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to see just what benefit would be conferred upon the credit of 
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individuals by an offer of governmental support. The guaranty 
of a bankrupt offers but a slim reliance to the creditors. 

Instead of making this further exceptional use of their credits 
the debtor countries of Europe would probably help their com- 
merce and industry quite as effectually by first endeavoring to re- 
store the confidence of the investing world in their own solvency. 
This restoration of confidence would certainly not be helped by the 
creation of further obligations which could only tend to weaken an 
already depleted credit. 

In certain quarters much reliance is being placed on the efficacy 
of the Ter Meulen credit scheme and it will be unfortunate if these 
expectations fail of realization. With the credit of the European 
governments so badly shattered as at present, it is difficult, however, 
to see what basis exists for any other outcome. 

The more closely the European credit situation is studied the 
more apparent will it become that however promising some of these 
expedients may appear to be at the outset, they can offer little hope 
of amelioration when put into practice. The way out of debt is 
to work hard, to save and to pay. It is probable that if there were 
some easier way of handling one’s indebtedness it would tend to a 
perpetuation of obligations and operate to discourage their pay- 
ment. 

If the great burden of debt arising from the war could be wiped 
out by some magical process of cancellation, it would tend to lessen 
the horror with which nations are gradually coming to regard in- 
ternational armed conflicts. If the peoples of the respective coun- 
tries who engage in war shall be held to payment to the uttermost 
farthing, they may in time come to put a check upon the military 
ambitions of the statesmen and rulers who guide their destinies. 

Every humane person must regard with approval all wisely con- 
sidered measures for diminishing the loss of human life as a result 
of war, but it is questionable whether or not any real service to 
humanity is rendered by wishing that the cost of war be either 
diminished or obviated altogether. The knowledge that war is the 
most expensive pastime in which mankind can engage should afford 
a lesson that will in time sink into human consciousness. It is in- 
cumbent upon the people of the respective nations of the world to 
think more intensely of the expenditures which war entails before 
these conflicts take place rather than afterwards. Having in mind 
the tremendous loss of life and the enormous expenditure of treas- 
ure resulting from the late war, the peoples of the various countries 
should the more urgently demand that hereafter every possible 
* measure be taken to render like conflicts impossible. 

Before the outbreak of the Great War many of the nations of 
the world were engaged in military and naval rivalry and in trade 
and territorial controversies which were certain to involve some of 
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the countries in war. The statesmen and rulers of the world went 
ahead with these policies without receiving any check from their con- 
stituencies, who evidently regarded with approval the course that 
was being taken. In view of this fact it is now rather late for those 
who must pay the cost of the war to seek for some means of ridding 
themselves of an obligation which their own indifference imposed. 

When all is said, the fact remains that if people want war they 
must pay for this expensive luxury. If they do not wish to pay 
they should not only give their unhesitating support to all measures 
calculated to avoid war, but insistently demand that their rulers 
adopt peaceful policies. 


& 


Reinvesting Our European Loan 


HE suggestions made in the December number of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE and which were also repeated in sub- 
stance by Mr. Vanderlip in his address before the Economic 

Club in New York on November 28, for reinvesting the sums due 
us from the European governments in various forms of productive 
and transportation enterprises in these countries, is well enough in 
theory but unfortunately its practical application is very difficult. 
The reinvestment of a sum already loaned out presupposes its pay- 
ment, and there is no immediate prospect of any substantial part 
of the Kuropean indebtedness to the United States being paid off. 
However attractive, therefore, this proposal may be from a theoreti- 
‘al standpoint, it will not amount to much practically until we begin 
to receive payments on account of the European debt. 

As pointed cut in the December number of THe BAnkKERs 
MaGAZINzE, there is another difficulty which will hinder the reinvest- 
ment of these loans in Europe since they were made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and not by the bankers of the country. 
It would not be difficult to devise some financial expedient to over- 
come this obstacle. In a sense, so long as the loans remain unpaid, 
they are being reinvested although such remvestment is compulsory 
rather than voluntary. 

If the European countries that are indebted to the United States 
would put forth extraordinary efforts to meet their interest obliga- 
tions and gradually to pay back some of the principal sums due, 
means could doubtless be found for reinvesting these amounts in 
restoring the transportation and manufacturing activities in the 
countries that suffered most from the war. The confidence which 
such payments would tend to restore, and the good effects of their 
reinvestment in European enterprises, should gradually tend to the 
restoration of normal economic conditions in Europe. 
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It is not very encouraging in fostering the investment of Ameri- 
can funds in the European countries to have the United States fur- 
nish fresh loans for the purpose of meeting accumulated interest 
obligations on the debts. The lending of money for the purpose 
of paying off a loan is one of the most familiar expedients of finance, 
but its efficacy is considerably weakened when such fresh loans must 
be made applicable to taking up defaulted interest. This is one 
reason why further Kuropean financing by American bankers fails 
to attract interest. 

At the first signs of returning solvency among the governments 
now heavily indebted to this country, and of which indication there 
could be no stronger manifestation than the taking up of defaulted 
interest obligations, doubtless American banks will be eager to make 
reinvestment in the productive enterprises of Europe. 

Mr. Vanderlip in lis New York address pointed out that the op- 
portunities for the investment of American capital in certain parts 
of Kurope were comparable to those which have existed in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and western regions of the United States. Un- 
fortunately, the political and economic conditions are far less stable 
than they were in those sections of our own country. Until these 
unusual risks are removed it is too much to expect that American 
capital in very great volume will go abroad for investment, espe- 
cially when in these times there are still so many fine opportunities 
for profitably and safely investing capital at home. 


& 


Our Growing Investment Demand 


NE of the notable financial developments of the time is the 
large and apparently growing demand for high grade securi- 
ties. Notwithstanding the fact that issues follow each other 

on the market in rapid succession, they seem to be readily absorbed 
and in a number of cases there has been a sharp rise in price im- 
mediately after the issue was announced. If this tendency con- 
tinues very long it will result in high grade bonds being offered at 
a much lower rate than has been considered necessary for some time 
in order to attract investors. 

We may still be a good ways off from the old four per cent. rate 
which for many years prior to the war was considered an ample 
return on securities of the best class, but it can hardly be expected 
that sound securities will be offered much longer on a basis approxi- 
mating double the figure named. 

The heavy demand for investment securities is probably due to 
several causes. In the first place, our large accumulations of gold 
have given the banks ample reserve funds and have tended to lower 
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interest rates. The falling off in business enterprise has also tended 
to add to the supply of available banking funds on lower terms. 
As the demand and opportunities for employment of funds in 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises have declined, the sur- 
plus funds have naturally sought investment in the security mar- 
kets. Another cause for the active demand for bonds is also to be 
found no doubt in the disposition of those having large incomes to 
divert their funds from investment in enterprise to tax exempt 
securities. If this demand continues it will lead to such bidding for 
securities of this character as to enhance their price unless the vari- 
ous states and municipalities should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to offer securities in such volume as would fully meet the 
demand for them. 

Although the United States has been criticised for its lack of 
interest in foreign loans—an indifference which might easily be ex- 
plained in view of our experience with many of those already made 
—yet it will be found that we are gradually becoming very heavy 
holders of foreign obligations. Every few months some foreign 
flotation of quite large amount is announced and these offers are 
readily subscribed. It is hoped that our more recent foreign in- 
vestments may prove more fortunate than some of those heretofore 
made, although ground for this hope hardly exists in the economic 
and political conditions prevailing in some of the countries to which 
advances have been made. It is even questionable whether Ameri- 
can bankers have in all cases in making these loans exercised that 
degree of prudence which is alone consistent with safety. 

It is quite true that the lending of money abroad will tend to 
foster our international trade, but it is equally true that if these 
loans prove uncollectible this fact will develop a friction between 
the United States and its debtors largely tending to offset the ad- 
vantages of increased trade. 

Regret must again be expressed that we have thus far failed 
in the attempt to organize and put into operation a large interna- 
tional financial corporation that would thoroughly examine the 
basis of all the foreign offers made in this country, and would put 
these offers up to the public only after such careful investigation 
as would reasonably assure their safety. In saying this it is not 
intended to reflect in the least on the banks and international bank- 
ing-houses that are now engaged in marketing international securi- 
ties. Many of these banks and banking-houses have developed 
great skill through long years of handling foreign loans, and their 
integrity is beyond question. Admitting all this, however, there 
would seem to be a real need for an institution of the character in- 
dicated. If the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation had been 
organized and had operated in accordance with the plans of those 
engaged in its formation, it should not have interfered in the least 
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with the existing banks and banking-houses that are handling in- 
ternational securities but in time should have so broadened the 
American market for securities of this character as to afford even 
more business for the existing agencies than they are now handling. 


& 
The Taxation of Wealth 


N studying the surtaxes imposed by the new Revenue Act rang- 
ing from one per cent. on incomes between $6,000 and $10,000 
up to fifty per cent. where the net income exceeds $200,000, 

the question arises as to the disposition those having large incomes 
will show in continuously contributing such large amounts to the 
Federal Government. So long as our war indebtedness remains 
unpaid there must of necessity be imposed upon the country very 
heavy taxes; but in time, as these debts diminish, the necessity for 
such burdensome taxation will disappear. 

Since we are not likely soon to receive payment of our foreign 
loans, which would enable us to reduce our own public debt, we are 
likely to be under the necessity for a long time of imposing heavy 
taxes. So long as this necessity exists, these taxes will be borne 
with more or less toleration although statements have already been 
made that the wealth of the country is not at all reconciled to con- 
tributing so large a share of its gains to the public exchequer. 

It will be interesting to note what effect these heavy taxes will 
have in the course of time on the earnings of individuals and cor- 
porations. If so large a sum must be absorbed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment it may be doubtful whether the incentive to earn these large 
gains will longer exist. The joy of making money solely for the 
pleasure of paying it out in the form of taxes is one that has escaped 
general observation. 

At present, as already stated, these heavy taxes represent con- 
tributions that must be made out of the accumulations of wealth 
to meet our huge public debt. To this extent they are entirely de- 
fensible. To the degree that such taxes are imposed with the idea 
of checking the accumulation of wealth, or in effecting a redistribu- 
tion of the gains of industry, the justification of such taxes may be 
brought in question. Huge sums exacted from the people in the 
form of taxes tend to beget extravagant appropriations by Con- 
gress. Indeed, even the heavy payments required to meet our debt 
obligations do not seem sufficient to restrain this propensity on the 
part of the legislative body. 

While no opposition is justified to the collection of taxes to take 
care of our public debt, and to meet the other necessary expenses 
of the Government, such objections can readily be raised against 
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the taking from private individuals of a large share of their gains 
to be employed in doubtful philanthropic activities initiated by the 
Government at Washington. If such gains were left in the hands 
of individuals they would in most cases be reinvested in other pro- 
ductive enterprises, and would therefore be performing a service 
to the people quite as great as would follow their use in any scheme 
that can be devised by the average legislative wisdom existing at 
Washington. 

Productive enterprises of this country and of the. world are 
always in need of all the gains which industry can make, and these 
gains can be better employed in the interest of the whole people at 
large by leaving them in the hands of those who made them than 
by pouring them into the public Treasury to be voted out and ex- 
travagantly employed under the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The same degree of skill and financial ability required to 
earn these gains in the first instance will assure their reinvestment 
to the public benefit. No evidence is at hand that the Government 
can possibly make such wise use of these funds as has been done 
by those who earned them. Examples of inefficiency and extrava- 
gance in governmental intervention in enterprise are too numerous 
to justify any hope that the public would gain by diverting the 
revenues of corporations and individuals into the Treasury, and 
taking them out of the productive enterprises of the country. 

While very fully approving of all taxation that may be essential 
to meeting the requirements of the public debt, and other justi- 
fiable expenditure, the people of this country should narrowly watch 
any disposition of Congress to absorb the gains of industry solely 
for the purpose of employing them in governmental schemes of 
doubtful value which are certain to entail an unwise use of funds 
which have been accumulated through the industry of our workers 
and the skill of our captains of industry. 


& 


Federal Regulation of the Sale of Securities 


T the last annual meeting of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America there was considerable discussion of pro- 
posals for regulation of the sale of securities by the Federal 

Government. 

Some time ago a bill was introduced in Congress known as the 
“Federal Fraud Act.” Its introduction came as a result of the 
joint activities of the American Bankers Association and the In- 
vestment Bankers Association. This bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Securities Committee by each of the Federal Reserve 
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Banks; each committee is to keep informed as to securities sold or 
offered for sale within its district, and if it is found that in the sale 
or offer of securities involving use of the mails or other interstate 
or foreign commerce agencies fraud is being practiced, the commit- 
tee shall report to the Attorney-General who may make an investi- 
gation. ‘The Attorney-General may also proceed upon complaint 
from sources other than the committee. If it is found that fraud 
is being practiced, the Attorney-General, may, under the provisions 
of the bill, issue an order requiring the cessation of fraudulent prac- 
tices. This order would operate something like an injunction but 
would be subject to review by a Federal District Court, from whose 
decisions an appeal would lie. 

While it is not intended that this bill shall take the place of the 
blue sky laws, it would seem, nevertheless, to meet all reasonable 
requirements in the protection of the public from the sale of fraudu- 
lent securities. 

In discussing the proposal for Federal regulation of the sale 
of securities, M. A. Traylor, president of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, stated before the meeting of the Investment 
Bankers Association, that while Federal supervision over the issue 
of securities is urgently needed to protect the people against un- 
scrupulous promoters, such legislation should not go to the extent 
of interfering with the marketing of sound securities. 

Very likely many of the so-called blue sky laws have already 
gone much farther in this respect than is either desirable or neces- 
sary, and it is to be hoped that some simple provision like the bill 
already referred to may gradually take the place of these more 
closely restricted measures which the states have already adopted. 

In speaking before the Investment Bankers Association Mr. 
Traylor pointed out that a fraudulent sale of securities could not 
take place without an intent to defraud, and he stated that in many 
cases losses were due to misguided business ventures rather than 
to out-and-out frauds. He also called attention to the fact that 
restrictions on the sale of securities would likely be followed by fur- 
ther restrictions on commercial loans made by the banks. On this 
point he said: 


“Tf they can tell you gentlemen first what you can sell, and then 
tell the investing public what they may buy, then how much farther 
is it before they can tell, through the same principle, the commercial 
banker upon what security he shall loan his money and under what 
terms and conditions; and how much longer will it be before they 
will tell us what character of proposition we shall finance, because, 
after all, what is the difference between the loan I make for the 
promotion of American industry and the loan made as the represen- 
tative of the buyer? What is the difference? In its final analysis 
there is not a bit in the world. If there is any difference at all to 
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the trusteeship I have over deposited funds in my care, there should 
be greater restrictions upon the character of loans I should make 
as a banker than of investment of the funds I have accumulated 
myself.” 


Both the state and Federal governments have already thrown 
important restrictions around the conduct of banking, but notwith- 
standing these restrictions each bank has a great degree of liberty 
over the kind of loans it shall make. The theory upon which public 
regulation of banking has been based has not contemplated an in- 
terference of the Government in the active management of the vari- 
ous banking institutions. 

It is difficult to see how any substantial injury would result to 
individuals if the laws relating to the sale of securities were to em- 
body the principle that securities should be offered in all cases 
merely for what they represent. If this simple provision were com- 
plied with, the element of fraud would be eliminated in all cases, 
Quite frequently a useful purpose is served by the sale of securities 
which have little or no present value, but whose prospective value 
is very great. Indeed, if the sale of securities of this character is 
to be stopped, it will tend quite seriously to impair the development 
of many enterprises. The only harm to the individual results from 
the offer of securities of prospective value as if they had a present 
value. After all, about the only thing necessary in offering securi- 
ties to the public is that the truth shall be stated in all cases. 

Excessive zeal on the part of governments to protect the indivi- 
dual from the consequences of speculative investments is liable to 
interfere with the development of enterprise, and probably repre- 
sents an excessive degree of paternalism. 

The investor who buys securities without first having made care- 
ful investigation, or who buys with the expectation of reaping enor- 
mous profits, needs but little public protection from the conse- 
quences of his own acts. His most effective protection will come 
from the experiences obtained through such ill-advised employment 
of his money. 

Much of this protective legislation arises from a pretended desire 
to safeguard the “widow and orphan”—rather indefinite terms fre- 
quently employed to justify various forms of paternal legislation. 
Probably the widow and orphan lose their funds through unsound 
investments less frequently than greedy and light-headed persons 
who become infected with the desire to make money suddenly with- 
out any thought of whether the enterprise in which they put their 
money renders any service to the public or not. Such individuals 
should not have much public sympathy wasted on them, but may 
quite safely be left to reap the consequences of their own folly. By 
getting their fingers burned often enough they may learn to avoid 
the fire. 
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Segregation of Trust Funds 


CCORDING to a provision of the Federal Reserve Act na- 
tional banks acting in a trust capacity are thus required to 
deal with trust funds awaiting investment: 


“Funds deposited or held in trust by any bank waiting invest- 
ment shall be carried in a separate account and shall not be used 
by the bank in the conduct of its business unless it shall first set 
aside in the trust department United States bonds or other securi- 
ties approved by the Federal Reserve Board.” 


A regulation to carry out this provision of the law has been 
promulgated by the Federal Reserve Board. 

A New York national bank that has established a trust depart- 
ment objects to the requirement in question on the following 
grounds: 

“Tt therefore follows that a burden is placed on the national bank 
acting as trustee under a corporate mortgage where large sums are 
deposited with it for the payment, at maturity or otherwise, of the 
obligations of the mortgagor company. It may follow that the 
national bank has not sufficient investments that it can release for 
such purposes, in which case its activities are limited or rendered 
nugatory by the idle use of the funds. 

“We are informed that trust companies, created under the laws 
of this state, are not required to make any deposits with themselves 
or otherwise, other than the securities deposited with the state 
authorities for the protection of private or court funds, which the 
national banks in this state are also required to deposit upon as- 
suming fiduciary powers, and which deposit the Harriman National 
Bank has made. 

“It is, therefore, our contention and belief that the requirement 
of Section 5, Regulation “F” Series of 1919, imposes a condition 
upon national banks (exercising fiduciary powers) which destroys 
competition with trust companies in this state by limiting our cor- 
porate activities to the extent of our investments at disposal and, 
therefore, the very purpose of allowing national banks to compete 
with trust companies is defeated.” 

Rather curiously the provision to which the New York bank ob- 
jects as being burdensome is not considered sufficiently stringent by 
the Orphan’s Court of Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, which 
has denied trust company powers to national banks after citing the 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act already mentioned. In Penn- 
sylvania trust companies are required to keep their trust funds sepa- 
rate from the general assets of the bank, and the State Banking 
Department requires trust funds to be deposited in separate bank- 
ing institutions. 

Further grounds for refusing trust company privileges to na- 
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tional banks were found by the court referred to in that provision 
of the National Banking Act which renders the books of national 
banks not subject to inspection except as provided in the National 
Banking Act, and the Orphan’s Court of Philadelphia County also 
objected to the handling of trust funds by national banks on the 
ground that these institutions were conducted for profit. Objection 
to the national banks acting in a trust company capacity is also 
made by this court because of the wide powers which are given to 
receivers of national banks in case of insolvency. 


& 


The Bankers Magazine Advertisers 


HILE it is very bad taste for a publication to indulge in 
self-praise, this objection, which applies to the reading 
matter of a periodical, can hardly be held as embracing the 

advertising pages. 

Believing, therefore, that it is entirely proper to speak a good 
word in behalf of the many banking institutions and other enter- 
prises represented in its advertising pages, THE BANKERS MaGa- 
ZINE Wishes to call attention to these announcements especially as 
representing the progress made in recent years in financial adver- 
tising. 

In point of both quantity and quality, the advertisements 
printed in these pages from month to month make a decidedly im- 
pressive showing. If compared with the bank advertising of a 
quarter of a century ago, it will be found that in typographical 
appearance, in illustration, and especially in the character of. the 
text matter, these advertisements have shown an astonishing im- 
provement. They not only attract the eye and hold attention, be- 
sause of attractiveness from the standpoint of appearance, but they 
engage interest by the messages which they convey. 

Not long ago a well known banker in one of the larger cities of 
the country made the statement to the editor of Tur BANKERS 
MaGaAzZIne that the advertising was more interesting than the read- 
ing matter. This statement, instead of causing irritation, was 
gladly received as an indication of the high value which bankers 
have come to place upon really effective forms of banking publicity. 

Perhaps in no country in the world have the people come to 
repose so much confidence in advertising as we now do in this coun- 
try. It can be truthfully said of many publications besides THE 
Bankers MAGAZINE that their advertising pages are the most at- 
tractive and interesting features of the publication. It is hardly 
too much to say that very many magazines are bought chiefly with 
the object of carefully studying the advertising pages. These have 
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been enhanced in interest by the use of various devices, such 
as telling illustrations and the deft employment of colors, as 
well as by the intimate and instructive character of the message 
itself. 

The dignity which was formerly supposed to be an invariable 
element of bank advertising has softened to the extent of employ- 
ing a number of the advertising expedients in use by commercial] 
and manufacturing enterprises. Even with this liberalizing of bank 
advertising, the banks manage to remain entirely within the bounds 
of propriety consistent with the conduct of the banking business. 
Undoubtedly there is a line which divides effective and proper bank 
advertising from that of the exploitation of commercial wares. It 
is believed that the majority of bank advertisements keep well 
within this division. 

From the high character of the bulk of present day financial ad- 
vertising, it will be recognized that the banks are paying much more 
attention than formerly to this branch of their business. Hereto- 
fore the advertising of a hank has been regarded with more or less 
indifference and the preparation of advertisements and the selection 


-of mediums were duties which have been devolved upon some minor 


employee without any special knowledge of bank advertising. 'This 
is no longer the case. In nearly all of the larger banks of the 
United States at the present time the advertising is either in charge 
of some one specially qualified to handle it, or the services of an 
expert financial advertising agent have been requisitioned. A care- 
ful examination of the numerous advertisements presented in our 
advertising section from month to month will demonstrate the fact 
that those now charged with the responsibility of the preparation 
of bank advertisements are doing some excellent work. 

The banks of the United States have been pioneers in making 
their announcements to the public attractive and informative in 
character, but their efforts in this direction are being adopted by 
the banks of many other countries. In some foreign countries banks 
have long shown an indisposition to do advertising of any kind, but 
there is a marked tendency to change their policy in this respect. 
For a long while the British banks were extremely conservative in 
regard to the matter of advertising, but in recent years they have 
become quite liberal advertisers. Advertismg among the French 
banks is not yet general, but there are some indications that these 
institutions are preparing to follow the more liberal policies of their 
British and American competitors. ‘The banks of several other 
European nations are also becoming alive to the advantages of 
proper advertising representation. The Australian and Japanese 
banks have long been very liberal advertisers. 

The large number of bank advertisements appearing regularly 
in Tue Bankers MAGAZINE, and covering nearly all parts of the 
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globe, constitute a valuable source of information for the banks of 
the United States and other countries that are seeking to employ 
the best forms of bank advertising, for these advertisements repre- 
sent some of the largest and strongest banking institutions in the 
world. The fact that such institutions find it profitable continu- 
ously to be represented in the advertising pages of THE BANKERS 
MaGaAZINE is an evidence of the value of such publicity. 

Tue Banxers MaGazine takes a just pride in the large number 
and the representative character of the bank advertisements car- 
ried in its pages from month to month and year to year. These 
advertisements may be taken to represent the community of com- 
mercial and financial interests which exists among the various coun- 
tries of the world, and also as a harbinger of that happier time when 
the nations and people of the world shall come to realize that their 
interests are not antagonistic but identical. 


& 


The Bankers Magazine for 1922 


NCREASED activity in presenting information relative to the 
world’s progress in banking, finance and economic develop- 
ment will mark the policy of THe BANKErRs Macazinz for the 

year 1922. Neither the achievements of the past nor the actualities 
of the present afford any warrant for a slackening of activities for 
the future. The year 1922 may or may not witness a revival of 
prosperity; but even should it be an unusually quiet period, or 
even—putting the worst possible face on matters—should it witness 
still further depression, that is no reason for sitting still, content 
with the past and despairing of the future. Whatever the year 
1922 may bring forth——and let us hope for the best—this country 
and the whole world will surely move forward, either this year or 
the next, or at some time. We are building for that future day, and 
our policies for the coming year are already planned along lines 
of more active development than at any time in the past. 

At the beginning of its seventy-sixth year THE BANKERS 
MaGa4ZInE finds its circulation, advertising patronage and influence 
unexampled in its history; but far from being content with this 
enviable situation, the publishers are determined to make the 
MaGAZInE better than ever before and a still worthier representa- 
tive of American banking and finance. 
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ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
President Chase National Bank,{New York 


ON April 6, 1921, Mr. Wiggin became president of the Chase 
National Bank, having been chairman of the board since January, 
1918, and president from 1911 to 1918. 


Mr. Wiggin was an assistant National Bank Examiner in Boston, 
and assistant cashier of the Third National Bank of Boston, becoming 
vice-president of the Eliot National Bank there in 1897. He came to 
New York as a vice-president of the National Park Bank in 1899 and 
was elected a vice-president of the Chase National Bank in 1904. 











The Size of Our Job* 


‘*The Prosperity We All Have in Mind for the Future 
Must be a World Prosperity”’ 


By G. A. O'Reilly 


Vice-President Irving National Bank, New York 


HE size of our job. This, it 
seems to me, is the most impor- 
tant single consideration in our 

entire situation. Indeed, I am not at 
all certain that it is not larger and more 
important than all other considerations 
put together. Much of our difficulty, 
most of our miscalculations and nearly 
all of our worries, are due to failure to 
realize the immensity of the area over 
which are spread the problems we face. 
If ever a nation needed vision, the 
vision which sees not only clearly but 
broadly, we need it now. With proper 
vision our equipment for the work ahead 
would be complete. We have every- 
thing else—youth and energy and un- 
limited power, and wealth, and institu- 
tional efficiency, a place in the world 
such as nation never had before, and 
to as great an extent as any nation may 
hope for, the admiration and friendship 
and gratitude of the world. 

In the course of the past two or three 
years many interesting plans have been 
proposed for the improvement of the 
things which are. Most of them have 
fallen into the discard, and not a few 
reached that unhappy destination in a 
hurry. The trouble was that most of 
these plans shot wildly, lacked direc- 
tion, were based upon conditions which 
should have been or might have been, 
but which unfortunately were not. Few 
of them struck a proper balance between 
desirable and the possible, between in- 
tention and execution. The outcome of 
it all has been that we stand before the 
world today practically without a plan 
looking towards the doing of the things 
which must be done before the most 
annoying question mark in our lives will 
be removed. 

Naturally, this experience has not 
been without benefit. We have learned 
much about the other fellow, but more 


1s 


about ourselves. We have not succeeded 
in getting rid of all our little weaknesses 
and peculiarities, fortunately perhaps. 
We still mix business and sentiment, but 
we no longer do it just for the fun of 
the thing. We still take ourselves seri- 
ously, but not quite so seriously as we 
used to do. We take the other fellow 
seriously, too, but in his case, as in our 
own, not quite so much so as formerly. 
We are all ready and waiting for the 
appearance of some great prophet who 
will point the way and anxious to have 
him outline his plan; but prophets of 
this kind seem slow in putting in an ap- 
pearance and, incidentally, the near- 
prophets who are outlining world plans 
nowadays are finding it very necessary 
to watch their step. If they fail to do 
this—for them, too, the discard. In 
other words, three years after the end 
of war we are ready to make an intelli- 
gent start towards a condition of nor- 
mal business again. Rather slow prog- 
ress, I should say. 

At about this point in a discussion of 
this kind, someone is nearly sure to say 
or think something about the importance 
of “looking after our own affairs right 
here at home,” and to make reference 
to the fact that as only above five per 
cent. of our national business is foreign 
we had better look after our ninety-five 
per cent. and let other people settle 
their own troubles. Such a person does 
not need vision particularly, what he 
needs is information. This is not a for- 
eign trade talk, nor need the thought 
underlying it have any reference to for- 
eign trading or the ninety-five per cent. 
or the five. It does not matter for the 
purpose of this discussion whether there 
is one person in this audience who sells 


*An address delivered at the banquet of the 


American Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, New York, December 7, 1921. 
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a dollar’s worth of American goods out- 
side the United States or buys a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods abroad. These re- 
marks are being addressed to ‘just 
Americans,” regardless of where and 
what they buy or sell, Americans who 
pay taxes, who pay rents, who buy 
houses or build them, who buy food and 
clothing or make them or sell them, who 
ship goods or have goods shipped to 
them, who employ and are employed, 
who invest in enterprise or are respon- 
sible for the investments of others, who 
have seen patriotic industrious Ameri- 
cans sitting on park benches out of em- 
ployment and hungry, who recognize a 
responsibility, a business responsibility, 
to help the Red Cross and the Salva- 
tion Army and the other splendid or- 
ganizations operating in the interest of 
distressed men everywhere. In short, 
I am directing these remarks to Ameri- 
cans who live in a world of which our 
country is and must continue to be a 
part and an exceedingly important part 
too. 

I am not discussing charity either. 
That part of our work is being taken 
care of and will be taken care of as 
long as good Americans hear the call of 
distress from whatever land and can 
find the means to relieve it. I would 
speak of the plain business features of 
the case, features which must be recog- 
nized and treated before prosperity will 
come again to our people, and before 
we will know the peace of mind which 
can be built upon understanding even 
though prosperity still be far off. 

And how large a job is ours? As 
iarge as the world, I should say. Some- 
where on earth there may be a land in 
which we have no interest, but I doubt 
it. 

Everybody is familiar with the office 
method of recording the extension of in- 
terests by placing pins of different col- 
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It is a perfectly clear case of 
minding our own business, of look- 
ing after our own affairs, but with 
sufficient vision to trace our busi- 
ness, our affairs, wherever they 
may be and regardless of oceans 
or seas or political boundaries. 











ors at different points on a map. If we 
make it the United States instead of a 
particular concern and the map one of 
the earth, it would be difficult to imagine 
a stock of pins large enough to serve. 
And, again, please understand that it 
is not a question of trading with any 
country but rather of being related in 
interest to every country through an al- 
most infinite variety of contacts and 
connections and responsibilities which 
need never show on the surface in the 
form of what we call trade. It is not 
a question either of world politics or of 
showing other nations how to manage 
their affairs or of imposing an American 
“culture” upon the people of any land. 

It is a perfectly clear case of mind- 
ing our own business, of looking after 
our own affairs, but with sufficient vision 
to trace our business, our affairs, wher- 
ever they may be and regardless of 
oceans or seas or political boundaries. 

The war gave us our first real touch 
of the nearness of nations, and if we are 
wise we will not forget the lesson. Then 
American aviators piloted machines 
made in England and France and Italy, 
and American gunners learned to feel 
thoroughly at home behind French sev- 
enty-fives. French teamsters taught 
new cusswords to American mules haul- 
ing American wagons and trucks and 
ambulances. Chauffeurs from London 
and Africa and India hauled British 
Tommies to the front in machines made 
in Detroit and Cleveland and South 
Bend. And this touch of nearness still 
finds expression but in different form. 
The same causes which established 
breadlines in Petrograd and Vienna 
have put down and out American sol- 
diers on the park benches of New York 
and Chicago. And it is not yet ended. 

The prosperity we all have in mind 
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The prosperity we all have in 
mind for the future must be a 
world prosperity. Disease and 
perfect health make poor bedfel- 
lows, and nations must sleep to- 
gether even though not on speak- 
ing terms. 











for the future must be a world pros- 
perity. Disease and perfect health 
make poor bedfellows, and nations must 
sleep together even though not on speak- 
ing terms. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
say that our job is as large as the 
world. Things are not as they should 
be. They have been worse and will be 
better. There have been ups and downs 
in the past and we must not expect per- 
fectly smooth sailing in the future. We 
must expect the jolts. 

But, however, prosperity is to come 
and when, if it is to be genuine and 
permanent, it must be based upon world 
considerations which in the past we un- 
fortunately and unwisely considered 
foreign to us in every important sense 
of the term. It is not a matter of de- 
veloping new relationships, but of 
recognizing and being controlled by 
those which have existed from the be- 
ginning. 

And what is wrong with all anyway, 
the world, I mean? Simply this—war, 
and war shock, nothing else. The busi- 
ness machine moves, but jerkily. not 
with that smoothness which alone can 
sustain good business. A demand is 
created here or there, for the retailer, 
the wholesaler, the manufacturer, the 
need is supplied, the slack is taken up 
and then movement stops. This is the 
rule, not only here in the United States 
but throughout the world. Business is 
described as “good” or “bad,” depend- 
ing upon the experience through which 
the individual describing it is passing 
at the particular time. And what 
is true of business is true also 
of industry and politics and of 
nearly everything else. The whole 


world establishment is disturbed, its 
machinery out of alignment, and the 


worst of it all is that we who live in 
the world must, if we value peace of 
mind, become reconciled to the fact that 
only time will remove these difficulties. 

It is only now that we are beginning 
to realize this “size of our job,” to 
realize that we and our fortunes are 
well within what so frequently is de- 
scribed as the “area of war disturb- 
ance,” and to understand that the re- 
habilitation of our affairs must and will, 
in the greater part, keep step with the 
general rehabilitation of the world. 
And the light has been slow in coming 
to us. After the armistice our people 
came back from Europe and pictured 
for us the conditions the war had left 
there. They told us that poisons had 
been released in bodies politic, that the 
safety devices and rules and sign-posts 
by which men had learned to govern 
their lives had gone or were being to- 
tally disregarded, and they cautioned 
us lest these same elements of disturb- 
ance might cross the ocean and enter 
our lives. 

What they told us was true, but un- 
fortunately it was not ali the truth. 
They mentioned Europe and the war 
area. They might have spoken of the 
world. What they said of Europe was 
equally true of the United States. They 
might have stepped abroad the next 
outgoing steamer and gone back to Eu- 
rope again, and told the people there 
about war disturbances in the United 
States, just as they had told us about 
war disturbances in Europe. It was a 
whole world which had been shocked, 
a whole world which had suffered, and 
a whole world which must be repaired. 
That is why our “job” is so large. This 
is why time alone can cure our ills, and 
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this is why we should endeavor to de- 
velop within ourselves that quality of 
patience which can rest only on perfect 
realization and understanding. 

It was my privilege to be in San 
Francisco during the great earthquake 
now so nearly forgotten. It was my 
privilege also to devote some time to a 
study of the phenomenon which had 
been presented. In a sense, it was the 
greatest earthquake of all time. On a 
line a few miles west of the city the 
earth had been split open north and 
south for a distance of two hundred and 
eighty miles on land, the line then dis- 
appearing in the Pacific on the north 
and on the south. There was a slip, 
too; that is, when the earth came to- 
gether again after having been torn 
apart, portions on different sides of the 
break which before the shock had been 
together were found to be seventeen 
feet apart at the point where the slip 
had been greatest. Naturally the 
seismographic instruments in the neigh- 
borhood, particularly the big Vicentini, 
made excellent records of the disturb- 
ance. The tracings, made with almost 
human intelligence, showed the begin- 
ning and end of the shocks. They 
showed the point of greatest amplitude, 
the number of components of force in- 
volved, the order in which they had 
been expressed, and their relative im- 
portance. In short, in this record the 
earthquake was analyzed and classi- 
fied and reduced almost to a basis of 
mathematical certainty. 

A few months afterwards I returned to 
Manila and in the wonderful old Jesuit 
Observatory, now serving as our Gov- 
ernment weather bureau, out on Calle 
Padre Faura, Father Algue’s big Vicen- 
tini also had a record of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, and not only one rec- 
ord but five, coming, it was reasoned, 
from as many different directions and 
through as many different mediums, the 
latest of these being received some five 
hours later than the next preceding. It 
was also interesting to note that the 
Manila records, while similar in char- 
icteristic, were even clearer, more dis- 
linct and better analyzed than were 
those made on the same general kind of 
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have quit worrying 
about the things we would like to do 


Our people 


if we could but cannot. America sav- 
ing the world without any necessary 
reference to America’s own condition 
was a beautiful dream while it lasted, 
but it has gone. We now see that we 
have troubles of our own, and we are 
beginning to suspect that our greatest 
possibility of service to the world is 
to be found in such a strengthening of 
our own position as will give us not 
only the intention of world help but 
also the power to put that intention 
into effect. 











instrument situated only a few miles 
from the city of San Francisco. 

And what is the explanation? Simply 
this. It was not a San Francisco earth- 
quake in any exclusive sense but a 
world earthquake. The disturbance, 
the convulsion of nature which had oc- 
curred, took place deep down in the 
heart of the earth and every particle of 
matter in the earth was shaken, and a 
proper instrument installed at almost 
any point on the globe might have rec- 
orded the shock. It is true that the 
most violent manifestation of the 
forces released was visible on this line 
west of the city of San Francisco, but 
this was only because, due to some phy- 
sical peculiarity, the line on which San 
Francisco was situated was more sensi- 
tive to the influence of this particular 
kind of seismic disturbance than other 
portions of the earth’s surface. 

And now the war and the analogy. 
Deep down in the hearts of men some- 
thing went wrong, a convulsion took 
place, trouble which had been develop- 
ing through the years broke out. It 
could not have been otherwise.. If the 
hearts of men had been right what fol- 
lowed would never have become pos- 
sible, would never have been permitted. 
The causes we need not inquire into or 
consider now, but we know that men 
had ceased to trust each other, that na- 
tions were ever on the defensive, that 
great armies and navies were being 
built upon a theory which no nation of 
today would recognize as properly de- 
fensive. Then at the weakest point in 
the situation, at the point where the 
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The question might then be asked, 
what do we want in connection with 
this allied debt? A very reasonable 
answer would be, we want it acknowl- 
edged and confirmed as an_ honest 
debt between gentlemen should be, 
and then we want to hear the last 
blessed word from anyone but our- 
selves about cancellation. And we 
want to hear the last word, too, about 
the war having been “just as much 
America’s war as it was the war of 
Europe,” when the fact is that it was 
our war only in the sense that every 
fire in my block is my fire. And then, 
after the situation is all nicely cleared 
up, we want the privilege of treating 
the debt just as we see fit. If we wish 
to cancel it and forget it, that is our 
affair. If we wish to spread its pay- 
ment over ten or fifty or a hundred 
years, that also is our affair. And if 
we wish to collect the debt when we 
can and use the money for the re- 
habilitation of Europe or some other 
yortion of the world, as Mr. Vander- 
lip suggests, that, too, will be our 
affair. 











movement away from peace and sanity 
had been greatest, the war burst forth 
and we had Belgium and France and 
submarines and poison gas and the 
other terrible things we are now trying 
to forget. 

And again the world, the whole of it 
suffered shock. Again visible manifes- 
tations of the disturbance were most 
strikingly apparent at a_ particular 
point or at least within a particular 
area. But the actually disturbed area 
was everywhere. Time was required to 
fully demonstrate the correctness of 
this theory, but as to its correctness 
there now can be no doubt. Financial 
embarrassment in the Philippines means 
the war, and the inflaming of men’s 
minds in India means the war, and the 
high cost of living in Latin America and 
in the United States, and starvation in 
Russia and the herding together of de- 
spondent peoples in Constantinople, and 
the breaking out of old animosities in 
Central Europe, and business disturb- 
ance everywhere, all mean the war. 

Yes, indeed, the “size of our job” 
deserves serious consideration. 

And what are we going to do about 
it all? Nothing in particular, ' im- 
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agine, that we have not been doing, al- 
most certainly nothing extravagant or 
spectacular. The time for that has 
gone. Our people have quit worrying 
about the things we would like to do if 
we could but cannot. America saving 
the world without any necessary refer- 
ence to America’s own condition was a 
beautiful dream while it lasted, but it 
has gone. We now see that we have 
troubles of our own, and we are begin- 
ning to suspect that our greatest possi- 
bility of service to the world is to be 
found in such a strengthening of our 
own position as will give us not only the 
intention of world help but also the 
power to put that intention into effect. 

Frequently nowadays we hear people 
talking about getting back to normal. 
Why should we go back to anything, 
why not go ahead? The progressive 
movement is best suited to our national 
makeup. And what normal? That 
smug, easy-going normal of 1913 would 
hardly be recognizable if we met it on 
the road today, and it certainly would 
fall far short of providing a standard 
towards which our present efforts and 
capacities might be directed. Every 
century and decade and year, and, in 
these swift-moving times, almost every 
day, has a normal of its own. Normal, 
in any event, means nothing more than 
a proper balancing of things, of money 
and credit, of effort and return, of re- 
sponsibility and reward. So why worry 
about it? 

Another institution of which we hear 
a great deal is the allied debt, consid- 
ered particularly in terms of possibility 
of its payment. Is it not possible that 
we are worrying altogether too much 
about this particular obligation? If it 
is pardonable to drop into the colloquial 
in such a serious connection, I would be 
disposed to say that as far as this debt 
is concerned “We should worry.” As 
things go in the world today, and as 
many perfectly respectable authorities 
argue, we don’t need the gold it repre- 
sents anyway. Indeed, we are told that 
we have a great deal more gold now 
than is good for us, and we could not 
get the gold represented by the debt, if 
we tried ever so hard. So that point 
seems settled. And we don’t need the 
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goods with which the debt might be dis- 
charged either. We would not know 
what to do with them if we had them. 
Almost certainly they would do more 
harm than good through the resulting 
disturbance of domestic lines of in- 
dustry. And, in any event, we cannot 
get these goods within any reasonable 
time. So let us consider that point set- 
tled, too. 

The question might then be asked, 
what do we want in connection with this 
allied debt? A very reasonable answer 
would be, we want it acknowledged and 
confirmed as an honest debt between 
gentlemen should be, and then we want 
to hear the last blessed word from any- 
one but ourselves about cancellation. 
And we want to hear the last word, too, 
about the war having been “just as 
much America’s war as it was the war 
of Europe,” when the fact is that it 
was our war only in the sense that every 
fire in my block is my fire. And then, 
after the situation is all nicely cleared 
up, we want the privilege of treating 
the debt just as we see fit. If we wish 
to cancel it and forget it, that is our 
affair. If we wish to spread its pay- 
ment over ten or fifty or a hundred 
years, that also is our affair. And if 
we wish to collect the debt when we can 
and use the money for the rehabilitation 
of Europe or some other portion of the 
world, as Mr. Vanderlip suggests, that, 
too, will be our affair. 

Under such conditions the expression, 
“We should worry,” seems to cover our 
part of the situation, not classically per- 
haps, but effectively. 

There is no intention of being pes- 
simistic in this discussion. “The size of 
our job” is the subject treated, and if 
we realize all of the facts of the case 
we must see that the basis of true pes- 
simism does not exist. An analysis of 
the world situation such as might be 
made by a chartered public accountant 
would look pretty bad. Fortunately, 
however, the problem is not to be solved 
on any chartered accountant basis. We 
must include elements of helpfulness 
which cannot be seen or measured or 
named or demonstrated, the intangibles, 
we might call them. Such elements 
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Remember, they said we were “too 
proud to fight” and too deeply im- 
mersed in money grubbing to sacri- 
fice and too young and undeveloped 
as a nation to measure our powers 
with those of nations older and more 
highly trained and organized than we, 
and they were wrong, dead wrong 
every time. And wrong, too, is the 
man who would confine our possibili- 
ties of accomplishment in this world 
task which spreads out before us, to 
resources and possibilities which can 
be named and measured and demon- 
strated. 











were largely responsible for the success 
of our arms during the war. 

Remember, they said we were “too 
proud to fight” and too deeply immersed 
in money grubbing to sacrifice and too 
young and undeveloped as a nation to 
measure our powers with those of na- 
tions older and more highly trained and 
organized than we, and they were 
wrong, dead wrong every time. And 
wrong, too, is the man who would con- 
fine our possibilities of accomplishment 
in this world task which spreads out be- 
fore us, to resources and _ possibilities 
which can be named and measured and 
demonstrated. 

These men you see on the park 
benches today do not suggest much of 
helpfulness in this task just now and 
still they are the same men who carried 
our flag into enemy territory in France 
after the most highly trained soldiers 
of Europe had failed. And these same 
men will be just as ready to carry other 
of our national responsibilities once 
they are given half a chance. 

Down in Washington there has hap- 
pened something which, if we leave the 
intangibles out of consideration, must 
be considered as a miracle pure and 
simple. It seemed only a matter of 
days since we had bewailed the fact 
that not only had the war not cleansed 
the souls of men but had even brought 
into existence again old evils which had 
been wiped out in the onward march of 
civilization. The war was fought, so 
they said, “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” What we found was dem- 
ocracies and democratic peoples glar- 
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And then a miracle happened or 
else the intangibles do count in the 
affairs of men. A Secretary of State 
of a nation without a grievance or a 
quarrel or a selfish ambition beyond 
its own boundaries, a nation with 
wealth enough and power enough to 
carry out any program which might 
be suggested by any dream of domi- 
nation it might entertain, this Secre- 
tary of State said, “Stop, we are all 
wrong. This road leads to ruin. The 
war and its sacrifices point the way 
not to further and deadlier strife 
among nations, but to peace and san- 
ity and prosperity.” And in an hour, 
indeed it may have been in a minute, 
the nations of the world, at his re- 
quest, and apparently with scarcely a 
moment’s thought, placed upon the 
theory of unlimited armament the seal 
of disapproval, and a new dispensa- 
tion was ushered into the world of 
men. 











ing at each other across their political 
boundaries, and straining every nerve 
to bring back and fan into new life the 
grudges of a thousand years. And ev- 
erywhere was suspicion and nowhere a 
hint of the greatness which somehow 
seems to give to the most hideous im- 
pression of warfare a touch of the sub- 
lime. And everywhere, even in our own 
country, the minds of men were engaged 
in efforts to evolve still more powerful 
engines of destruction and still greater 
armies and larger navies. ‘Defensive 
measures” they were called, but in their 
hearts men knew that it all meant war, 
and more war. 

And then a miracle happened or else 
the intangibles do count in the affairs 


of men. A Secretary of State of a na- 
tion without a grievance or a quarrel or 
a selfish ambition beyond its own boun- 
daries, a nation with wealth enough and 
power enough to carry out any program 
which might be suggested by any dream 
of domination it might entertain, this 
Secretary of State said, “Stop, we are 
all wrong. This road leads to ruin. 
The war and its sacrifices point the way 
not to further and deadlier strife among 
nations, but to peace and sanity and 
prosperity.” And in an hour, indeed it 
may have been in a minute, the nations 
of the world, at his request, and ap- 
parently with scarcely a moment’s 
thought, placed upon the theory of un- 
limited armament the seal of disappro- 
val, and a new dispensation was ushered 
into the world of men. 

Oh, yes, I know the millennium is not 
yet. Nations will continue to quarrel 
and bicker and play for position and 
take advantage of each other, because 
they are nations, not of angels but of 
imperfect men, but the great point has 
been made, the line has been drawn, and 
the nation first to cross that line must 
be ready to face a force greater than 
all the combined forces in all the armies 
which took part in the Great War which 
has found its true answer, and let us 
hope its end, in this extraordinary con- 
ference of the nations at Washington. 
There still remains much unsettled, and 
the ultimate outcome will be far from 
what the enthusiastic might wish for. 
But when this wonder of accomplish- 
ment has dropped upon us out of a clear 
sky, what possibilities of greatness may 
we not expect in the future? 














The Twenty Per Cent. Rule or Why 
Banks Keep a Part of the Money 
They Loan 


By Glenn G. Munn 


(The Division of Analysis and Research of the Federal Reserve Board has recently 
conducted a survey of the methods pursued by banks in granting accommodation to their 
customers. The results of this study, as published in recent issues of the Federal Reserve 


Bulletin, show that the practice of re — 


established throughout the country, althoug' 


average balances against borrowings is firmly 
its greatest force is felt in New York City. 


The proportion required ranges from ten per cent. to twenty-five per cent., but in the 


majority of cases is fixed at twenty per cent.) 


“WW are paying you the cur- 
rent rate of interest on 
our loans. Why, then, do 

you require us to keep a balance in our 

account equal to twenty per cent. of our 
loans?” That is a question frequently 
asked by borrowers—especially the un- 
initiated ones, learning their first les- 
sons in the methods of banks in grant- 
ing credit. The new borrower is quite 
apt to look askance at the propriety of 
this requirement, and implies in his 
question, that the practice is a subter- 
fuge for increasing interest rates. It 
looks like a case of eating one’s cake, 
and having it too—at least in part. 
The banker, on the other hand, has 

applied this rule-of-thumb so long as 
a matter of custom, that it seems quite 
obvious to him. He confesses to a sense 
of irritation when the borrower presses 
the issue, and too often, no doubt, suf- 
fers considerable embarrassment in try- 
ing to give the customer the clear and 
complete explanation to which he is en- 
titled. The fact is, that even among 
bankers, no practical banking principle 
is subject to more confusion of thought 
than this. There is a universal feeling 
that the practice is justified, but the 
reasons are often shadowy, because not 
well understood. The purpose of this 
article is to fully explain why a bank 
must require its borrowing customers to 
keep some fair percentage of its bor- 
rowings on deposit. The explanation 
will be covered by presenting five rea- 
sons, first briefly stated, and later more 
fully developed, as follows: 


I. 


Bank operating costs are consider- 
ably increased as a result of the exer- 
cise by a bank of its loan and credit 
functions. This additional cost must be 
borne by the borrowers. 

Just as soon as a non-borrowing cus- 
tomer becomes a borrowing customer, 
additional facilities of the bank are 
brought into operation, by which in- 
creased outlays are incurred. These ad- 
ditional costs are those of maintaining 
the loan, discount and credit depart- 
ments, the salaries of the loan and 
credit officers, and the proportion of 
overhead charges properly allocable to 
these direct costs. 

The loan and credit functions consti- 
tute the heart of banking. Successful 
bank operation depends upon the proper 
exercise of these functions, which, in 
turn, elicit the best brains and talent 
available. This talent must be compen- 
sated accordingly. With the progress 
made in recent years in the more sci- 
entific appraisal of credit risks, there 
has been a rapid expansion in credit de- 
partment machinery in order to provide 
better guidance and control of credits. 
The cost of administration of the loan 
and credit departments increased during 
the post-war inflation period probably 
more than that of any other depart- 
ments of banking. Investigation will 
show, moreover, that among the larger 
New York banks, which extend their 
credit department facilities to their in- 
terior correspondents and customers, the 
expense of maintaining the credit de- 
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partment is greater than that of any 
other department. 

Obviously these costs must be cov- 
ered. They are inevitably incurred be- 
cause granting credit is not an automa- 
tic process. Credit risks must be inves- 
tigated and loans supervised, and natu- 
rally it is the borrower who must pay 
the bill. Nor is there anything peculiar 
or irregular in this principle. Jf any 
instance of borrowing is carefully ea- 
amined, it will always be found that the 
final cost of borrowing money, is more 
than that indicated by the interest rate. 
This is exemplified in the case of farm 
loans, for instance, where the cost of 
furnishing the abstract of title, regis- 
tering the mortgage, and the agent’s 
commission, is paid by the borrower. 
Commercial paper borrowers pay the 
note broker’s commission. Stock ex- 
change brokers charge their customers 
a commission for carrying debit bal- 
ances on margin accounts. In the case 
of bond issues, also, the obligor corpor- 
ation pays in addition to the interest 
rate, the expenses and commission of 
the underwriting syndicate which con- 
tracts to float the loan. It is not un- 
reasonable, therefore, to expect com- 
mercial borrowers to pay the necessary 
charges incidental to the proper admin- 
istration of commercial loans, 

Borrowers must maintain adequate 
cash working balances anyhow—suffi- 
cient to insure a safe liquid position. 
The twenty per cent. rule protects both 
the borrower and the lending bank. 

No business can operate without ade- 
quate cash. From the borrower’s stand- 
point it must be sufficient to permit tak- 
ing advantage of quantity merchandise 
purchases, favorable market prices and 
cash discounts. It also must provide 
for current payrolls and other operat- 
ing expenses, and remove all danger of 
financial embarrassment arising through 
possible overdrafts. From the bank’s 
standpoint, the balance must be suffi- 
ciently large to prove profitable as a 
checking account as well as a borrowing 
account, and to insure the conservative 
management of the borrower’s finances. 
As a lender, a bank becomes in a real 
sense a partner of the borrower, and is 
interested in seeing that the proportion 
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between current assets and current lia- 
bilities is such as to furnish protection 
for the loan. Conservative financial 
management insists upon safe ratios be- 
tween cash and inventories, receivables 
and current liabilities. 

While each business type tends to 
establish a standard of its own, experi- 
ence shows that for average conditions, 
a cash balance equal to twenty per cent. 
of borrowings, is necessary to insure a 
proper margin of safety, and the liquid- 
ity of the borrower’s working capital. 
Just as a bank is required by law to 
maintain cash reserves in proportion to 
deposit liabilities, so banks, being re- 
sponsible in the final analysis for the 
soundness of business credit, reasonably 
require that borrowers keep cash bal- 
ances in proportion to their liabilities. 
The observance of the twenty per cent. 
rule furnishes mutual protection to bor- 
rower and lender by keeping both busi- 
ness and banking assets liquid. 


ITI. 


Bank are required to maintain cash 
reserves in proportion to deposit lia- 
bilities, such as is fixed by the banking 
laws. Such reserves are not available 
for loaning purposes, but are idle, non- 
earning assets. The loss of interest on 
reserves is a tax which is passed on to 
the consumer of credit, just as other 
taxes are shifted to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Although doubtless the twenty per 
cent. rule antedates the introduction of 
legal reserves in American banking, the 
banker’s defense that the burden of 
maintaining reserves against deposits 
should be shifted to borrowers, remains 
none the less cogent. Prior to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, national banks in 
central reserve cities were required to 
maintain twenty-five per cent., in re- 
serve cities twenty-five per cent., and 
in other cities fifteen per cent., reserves 
against net demand deposits. Under 
the Federal Reserve System the reserve 
requirements have been reduced, being 
thirteen per cent., ten per cent. and seven 
per cent. respectively for banks in the 
above designated types of cities. The 
requirements for state banks and trust 
companies range from ten per cent. to 
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twenty-five per cent., varying according 
to the banking law of the state of in- 
corporation. Bank members of the 
Federal Reserve System find it neces- 
sary to keep an additional cash work- 
ing balance in their own vaults, usually 
approximating two per cent. of net de- 
mand deposits. Adding this two per 
cent. cash reserve to the ten per cent. 
reserve legally required of member 
banks located in a reserve city, the re- 
sulting twelve per cent., may be taken 
as an average reserve requirement for 
member banks. It is probably higher 
for all banks. Banks located in New 
York City, however, where the full 
force of the twenty per cent. rule is 
felt, would, on the same basis, be re- 
quired to keep fifteen per cent. of their 
deposits as reserve. 

Borrowers will recognize that what- 
ever portion of a bank’s deposits are 
set aside as required by law or by bank- 
ing policy as reserve, is not available 
for loan purposes, and consequently, is 
not an earning asset. The Federal and 
state banking laws require the mainte- 
nance of reserves as protection against 
credit inflation, and to insure the 
liquidity of banking assets. Since banks 
hold the key to the credit structure of 
the nation, it devolves upon them to 
safeguard credit conditions, to prevent 
overexpansion, and an undermining of 
confidence in their ability to pay, such 
as might result in the collapse of the 
structure. Just as banking authorities 
demand that the banks keep reserves in 
definite ratio to deposits, is it not rea- 
sonable that banks require borrowing 
customers to keep cash balances in 
definite ratio to loans? 

It may be objected at this point that 
banks do not maintain a twelve per cent. 
(or fifteen per cent.) reserve against a 
loan made to a borrowing customer, but 
only against that portion of the loan 
which is left on deposit. Thus if a cus- 
tomer borrows $10,000 which is placed 
to his credit, presumably all but the re- 
quired twenty per cent. balance will be 
withdrawn, leaving $2,000. The bank 
is not required to keep a reserve against 
$10,000, but only against $2,000, or, 
instead of a twelve per cent. reserve, a 
2.4 per cent. reserve. 


This is fallacious reasoning. The 
error lies in the failure to recognize 
that bank reserves are computed on to- 
tal deposits. Deposits can not be 
treated singly. Such amounts as are 
withdrawn by borrowing customers 
sooner or later find their way back to 
the bank as deposits, if not to the same 
account, then to other accounts. Any 
bank statement will disclose a practical 
equivalence between total loans and to- 
tal deposits. Since the reserve must be 
kept against total deposits, and total 
deposits and total loans are approxi- 
mately equivalent, it follows that the 
actual reserve may be regarded as be- 
ing maintained against loans. 

The loss of interest which a bank sus- 
tains due to the maintenance of the legal 
reserve may well be considered as a tax 
paid to safeguard the stability of 
credit. The bank then simply commutes 
this tax by shifting it to the borrower. 
In other words, banks being manufac- 
turers of credit, adopt the same princi- 
ples of final cost determination as other 
manufacturers, and shift all taxes ex- 
acted of them to the ultimate consumer. 
Thus the shifting of the cost of main- 
taining the legal reserve accounts for a 
large part (say twelve to fifteen of the 
twenty per cent.) of the cost ingredients 
entering into the twenty per cent. rule. 
The remainder (five to eight) of the 
twenty per cent.) is accounted for by 
the other factors. 

IV. 

Not only does it cost money to bor- 
row; the right to credit in itself must 
be earned. A bank distributes its total 
banking power in lines of credit to its 
borrowing customers. The total line 
commitments must not exceed five times 
the average borrowings. ‘To maintain 
a relative balance, loans must not ex- 
ceed five times the average deposit bal- 
ances of borrowing customers. Banks 
consequently select customers as bor- 
rowers, who earn the right to a credit 
force by keeping balances equal to one- 
fifth of their loans. 

There is a distinct line of cleavage be- 
tween the borrowing and non-borrowing 
customer. Banks discriminate in the 
selection of both. This selection is 
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based ultimately upon whether such ac- 
counts are likely to prove profitable. 
The chief test of profitableness in the 
case of a checking (non-borrowing) ac- 
count is the minimum free balance, while 
in the case of the borrowing account it 
is the average balance against loans or 
line of credit. The exact amount of the 
minimum free balance which a bank re- 
quires of a non-borrowing customer de- 
pends upon the bank’s policy—what it 
considers a profitable account in view 
of that policy, which is formed by con- 
sideration of such factors as the capital 
of the bank, the size of the community 
served, the size of the typical business 
units in the community, the degree of 
competition for deposits, ete. 

It is safe to say that the transition 
of an account from the non-borrowing 
to the borrowing status is dependent 
upon the satisfactoriness of the non- 
borrowing account. While every non- 
borrowing account is a potential bor- 
rowing account, still the right to credit 
must be built while the account is in 
the non-borrowing stage by the consis- 
tent upbuilding of the deposit balance. 
Then, as soon as the transition is ef- 
fected, and the non-borrowing account 
becomes a borrowing account, a differ- 
ent policy—a different set of factors— 
governs. 

Although banks are credit manufac- 
turing institutions there is a limit to the 
amount of money they can loan. It is 
only because most accounts are non-bor- 
rowing accounts that it is possible at all 
for a bank to loan more to its borrow- 
ing customers than they keep on de- 
posit. Because of the demand for 
credit among its borrowing customers, 
a bank must adopt a policy of parcel- 
ing out its available loanable funds 
among them which will be fair to all 
concerned. The principle applied is so 
simple and obvious that no objection 
can be raised to it. The amount of 
credit which a bank can afford to grant 
to a customer will depend, among other 
factors, upon the size of his deposit bal- 
ance as a non-borrower. For instance, 
as between two applicants for credit, 
one having a $10,000 balance, the other 
$20,000, and otherwise equal as credit 
risks, the bank must in all fairness 


grant the $20,000 account a loan equal 
to twice that of the $10,000 account. 
The $20,000 account, by building up a 
larger balance has earned its right to a 
proportionally greater line of credit. 
Neither customer may secure as large a 
line of credit as it desires, but a rela- 
tive balance is preserved as between 
them. 

Experience shows that a bank cannot 
extend a total line commitment in excess 
of five times the average loans outstand- 
ing, because it cannot manufacture cred- 
it more than five or six times its avail- 
able reserves (reserve requirements 
ranging from nine per cent. to twenty- 
five per cent. of deposit liabilities). 
This means of course that it is impos- 
sible for a bank to extend the total line 
granted to each customer at the same 
time. Most borrowers, however, are 
seasonal borrowers, and borrowing 
peaks for different types of business are 
fairly well distributed through the dif- 
ferent months of the year. Hence it is 
possible for a bank to so arrange its 
loan resources as to accommodate all its 
borrowing customers, provided, of 
course, it does not overcommit itself in 
extending lines of credit. This being 
true, any one customer may be granted 
a credit line equal to five times its av- 
erage deposits. Since the loans and de- 
posits of a bank are approximately equi- 
valent, it follows that if a bank fully 
commits itself, and accordingly is to 
provide for all its borrowings, each bor- 
rower must keep on deposits, one-fifth 
of its borrowings, in order to maintain 
a relative balance between manufac- 
tured credit and cash balances. 

V 

Banks become morally, though not 
legally, bound to insure the borrowing 
customer’s credit line, provided no 
change in the financial status occurs. 
In part, the application of the twenty 
per cent. rule may be regarded as a 
premium to insure a credit force equal 
to the line granted. 

Once a bank establishes a credit line 
for a borrowing customer, it practically 
agrees, or at least, morally binds itself, 
to place at the disposal of its custo- 
mer, a credit force equal to the line 
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granted. The customer must maintain 
balances in proportion to the line, and 
continuously disclose a financial condi- 
tion as good or better than that which 
existed at the time the line was granted. 
From the standpoint of the bank, this 
moral guarantee entails the maintenance 
of the liquidity of its loanable funds in 
order to provide customers with the un- 
used portion of their lines, if called 
upon to do so. From the standpoint of 
the customer, the insurance of the 
credit line is a powerful factor in his 
financial arrangements, since it has at 
its disposal a credit force equal to five 
times (or more) the average balance re- 
quired to keep good his credit standing. 

To illustrate the advantage of insur- 
ing the credit line, it is only necessary 
to consider other methods of financing 
the borrowing peak of a commercial 
business — for instance, borrowing 
through the sale of commercial paper in 
the open market. 

Some years ago, a group of note 
brokers in New York City told their 
clients that the cost of financing their 
seasonal requirements could be reduced 
by borrowing in the commercial paper 
market instead of at the banks, since it 
would be unnecessary to maintain twen- 
ty per cent. balances against the loans. 
Some concerns experimented with this 
scheme, and while their borrowing costs 
were undoubtedly lowered as long as 
the commercial paper market was easy 
and funds were freely offered, the plan 
broke down when money became tight 
and credit was restricted. Note- 
brokers being unable to sell their paper 
even at fancy prices, could not provide 
their clients with the accommodation 
needed at a most critical time. Com- 
mercial paper financing does not insure 
the credit line, and the concerns who 
tried the experiment were eventually 
forced to fall back upon the banks. It 
may be said that all concerns borrowing 
in the commercial paper market, keep 
their credit standing good with their 
banking connections in order to have a 
credit line at their disposal. 

Most commercial concerns have a sea- 
sonal borrowing peak. The need for 
additional funds for the financing of in- 
ventories or other requirements cannot 


be avoided. When a bank virtually 
guarantees a line of credit upon which 
a customer who finds it necessary to 
borrow can depend, a real service is 
performed, for which a charge is justifi- 


able. 


2... 


It is not intended to imply that the 
twenty per cent. rule has been evolved 
with a fine degree of mathematical pre- 
cision. On the contrary the various 
shadings not only in the percentage ap- 
plied, but in minimum balances re- 
quired and interest on deposits allowed, 
by different banks in different sections 
of the country, show that twenty per 
cent. (or fifteen per cent., or ten per 
cent., or twenty-five per cent.) is se- 
lected because it approximates the cost 
of the aggregate services, which it pro- 
vides—under varying local conditions. 
The following is a classification of bor- 
rowing accounts, based upon the various 
combinations of terms which banks may 
exact from them: 


1. Twenty per cent. average deposit 
balance against line required to be 
maintained, and a prescribed mini- 
mum free balance with no interest 
allowed on deposits. 

2. Same as (1) except that twenty 
per cent. balance is required only 
when borrowing. 

3. Twenty per cent. deposit balance 
against loans required to be main- 
tained, and a prescribed minimum 
free balance with no _ interest 
allowed on deposits. 

4. Same as (3) except that twenty 
per cent. balance is required only 
when borrowing. 

. Same as (1) and (3) except that 
interest is allowed on deposit bal- 
ances in excess of the minimum 
free balance at varying rates of in- 
terest (usually not exceeding two 
and one-half per cent.) 

6. Same as (5) except that interest 
is not allowed on deposit balances 
borrowing. 

7. Same as (1) to (6), substituting 
twenty-five per cent. for twenty 
per cent. 

8. Same as (1) to (6), substituting 
fifteen for twenty per cent. 


or 
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9. Same as (1) to (6), substituting 
ten per cent. for twenty per cent. 


The twenty per cent. rule is a charac- 
teristically American practice. It does 
not break down when supplies of cap- 
ital are plentiful. Changes in the cost 
of borrowing are reflected rather in the 
change of interest rates. It is a rule- 
of-thumb based upon experience rather 
tnan upon careful scientific investiga- 
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tion, but nevertheless, as explained in 
this article, one which banks apply with 
thoroughgoing justification. Like the 
“Two for One” credit rule which has 
sprung up out of experience as a prac- 
tical and simple test of a safe credit 
risk, so the “Twenty Per Cent. Rule” 
is an experimentally derived, practical 
rule-of-thumb for testing the profitable- 
ness of a borrowing account. 


au 


**Efforts of Year 1921 to Shape the Destinies of 1922’’ 


By Arvin W. Krecu 
President Equitable Trust Company of New York 


HE business year 1921 will not 
be fondly remembered by those 
among us who believe that the 

country’s economic health is reflected 
primarily in the number and the size 
of dividends and extra-dividends. Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-one cannot 
boast of record earnings and capacity 
productions, but it can claim the dis- 
tinction of having been the first post- 
war year to face the seriousness of the 
situation and to start the uphill job. 
It has been an austere year, a year of 
thoughtful planning, a year that 
chastened wisely. True it is that the 
individual business man is first of all 
concerned with his own affairs and is 
inclined to consider his own balance 
sheet as infinitely more important than 
the Federal Reserve Bank statement, 
but after all individual prosperity can 
only be the emanation of a general 
healthy state of affairs. And 1921, a 
year of deflation (and deflation, to quote 
Professor Gustav Cassel, means not 
only a reduction of expenses, it means 
also a corresponding reduction of in- 
comes) has done much towards bring- 
ing back a healthy state of affairs. The 
business community was perhaps ob- 
liged to observe a rather disagreeable 
diet, but the banker, who is asked to 
diagnose the case, may now confidently 
point out quite a number of highly sat- 
isfying symptoms. 

As a body politic we are splendidly 
alive. The President’s message, Di- 


rector Dawes’ report and Secretary 


Hughes’ “thunderbolt” are splendid 
affirmations of our aptness to meet seri- 
ous emergencies in the most direct and 
matter of fact manner. We have the 
men and we have the natural resources, 
and we must even admit that on closing 
of subscription days, we were lately 
quite under the impression that the 
country’s savings have not as yet been 
entirely depleted by an unhappy sys- 
tem of taxation. Incidentally one may 
also recall that the ratio of reserves of 
our Federal Reserve Bank is about 
seventy-three per cent. 

The international situation is rich in 
fair promises. Secretary Hughes 
launched in Washington a bold “peace 
offensive” which should win for the 
world the inestimable trophy of inter- 
national economic understanding. Last 
vear we recorded a few shy attempts 
at real world pacification, and today we 
could cite a hundred instances reflect- 
ing the world’s fervent desire for peace. 
There is perhaps no more significant 
gesture than Marshal Foch’s chivalrous 
proposal that the defeated nations be 
aided so that they may be re-established 
commercially. Victory does not rest 
after the laurels have been plucked, and 
it is our imperative duty, from self in- 
terest if not from any other reason, not 
to abandon those who need our co-op- 
eration. 

I confidently hope that the destinies 
of 1922 will be happily shaped by the 
strenuous and courageous efforts of the 
past year. 











The Bank That Smiles 
By Sara E. Shaver 


NE of the greatest advertising 
slogans ever coined is that of 


the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, “The Voice With 
a Smile Wins,’ and for the most part 
they back it up. No matter how cross 
you may be with Central, she sweetly 
says, “I’ll connect you with the man- 
ager,” and has removed the barb from 
your sting before you can deliver it. 

In going about different cities just 
notice sometime how the exteriors of 
banks affect you. You invariably sense 
the atmosphere of a bank from its en- 
trance, windows and general outward 
appearance. It either smiles or bears 
the inscrutable expression of the 
Sphinx—sometimes even frowns, smug 
in its self-satisfied pomp and glory. 
You are attracted or repelled without 
knowing why. Sometimes outward ap- 
pearances are deceptive just as you find 
people, and the bank that frowns really 
has the warmest heart, and the open 
windowed bank may have an inward 
grouch in one or two negative personali- 
ties that belies its smiles at the surface. 
Almost any day in almost any com- 
munity one can easily read the differ- 
ence in the drift of bank crowds. 

And there are smiles and smiles. One 
quickly senses the smile that comes from 
the heart or the mask-like crack in a 
physiognomy that expresses nothing but 
insincerity. Bankers sometimes bestow 
their smiles discriminatingly upon own- 
ers of recognized substantial accounts 
and but grudgingly smile upon the young 
man or woman starting in business. But 
the young man or woman with a grow- 
ing thrift account today is the one who 
will count tomorrow. 

This big bank on the corner with a 
splendid directorate and housed in a big 
imposing building is outstripped by the 
bank in the middle of the block, and it 
can all be explained by the prevailing 
atmosphere in each institution. The 
big bank on the corner may be efficient, 
prompt and have the most modern facil- 
ities but let’s stand about for a while 
and listen in on a few transactions. 


Enter a timid, retiring gentleman 
who approaches the railing enclosing 
the officers’ space, hat in one hand, his 
business card in the other. The mo- 
tionless picture tells the story. The 
officer approached, in his most efficient 
form, is dictating an important docu- 
ment. The gentleman waits what he 
considers a satisfactory length of time, 
withdraws and leaves the bank as in- 
obtrusively as he entered. Not a word 
has been spoken. The banker is so ab- 
sorbed in his duties he has not even 
seen the man who happens, by the way, 
to be a new wholesale distributor com- 
ing to the city. 

Next. Enter a habitual customer of 
the bank, goes to the loan window. 
Without a word, the loan teller turns 
to his account and awaits the custo- 
mer’s next move. More smooth, silent 
efficiency. Customer addresses a _ re- 
quest to the teller who answers shortly 
without an exchange of names or greet- 
ings. Teller leaves cage, approaches an 
officer and they enter into confidential 
consultation. The officer finally motions 
to the customer. ‘The customer pro- 
ceeds to the officer’s desk where evident- 
ly he is informed that his loan cannot 
be extended. The customer plainly at- 
tempts to find out why, but is informed, 
with a mask-like smile, that the bank 
at all times reserves the right to de- 
cline a loan or an extension without giv- 
ing its reasons. The matter being dis- 
missed, the customer goes back to the 
window and closes the transaction where 
it is discharged in machinelike efficiency 
in a minimum of time. 

Within a week “the bank that smiles” 
in the middle of the block has a sub- 
stantial new account. 

A young man about twenty years of 
age enters, looks about and finally ap- 
proaches a teller’s window. The teller 
is wrapping currency, finishes his pack- 
age, then turns to the lad quickly with 
a sharp, “What is it?” The lad, taken 
by surprise, stammers, “I—I wanted to 
open an account.” “Right over there, 
window number ten.” The teller at 
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window number ten was right there too 
with the efficiency. “Savings or check- 


ing?” “I'd like a check account,” was 
the reply. “How much is your de- 
posit?” “Ten dollars.” The 


teller smiled knowingly. ‘How do you 
get that way? A $10 check account.” 
Then he smiled aloud. “You'd better 
go down to the — bank, they 
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number of the employees in the bank 
to the good or detriment of the institu- 
tion. 

Then there is the importance of 
smiles and optimism in the banker’s re- 
lation to the general business interests 
of the locality. The banker is a man 
of great influence in the community. 
His face is the barometer of conditions; 





“The gentleman waits what he considers a satisfactory length of time, withdraws and leaves the 
bank as unobstrusively as he entered”’ 


take little accounts down there, our bank 
can’t be bothered with them.” The 
young man, furiously red, left the bank 
with his shoes pointing in the direction 
of ‘the bank that smiles.” 

A bank can become flagrantly and 
disagreeably efficient. It was clearly 
the case with this fine, strong, old in- 
stitution that should have known better. 

The personality of the head of the 
institution usually permeates the per- 
sonality of the organization all the way 
through to the latest messenger on the 
pay roll. How quickly is an attitude 


absorbed by impressionable young 
minds. In the sunshine of smiles the 
whole organization radiates cheer. 


They smile easily in the performance of 
little duties for customers and make the 
customer comfortable and at home in 
his bank. The personality of the man- 
agement itself is thus multiplied by the 


his word is listened to and believed as 
gospel; his attitude the signal for busi- 
ness to go or stop. 

What if business should register a 
tremor? The banker, in his calm, cool 
judgment, can show his sportmanship 
by smiling in the face of things look- 
ing wrong and be the stabilizer of con- 
ditions by offering constructive sugges- 
tions for preserving the morale of busi- 
ness. Why should he go into public 
places, proclaim warnings and by his 
funereal expression and pessimistic ut- 
terances spread the propaganda of 
gloom and panic which only help to 
gum the wheels of business? 

Let’s have a look into the bank far- 
ther down the block “the bank that 
smiles’—so slightingly referred to by 
the new account clerk in bank No. 1. 
A well designed entrance, though not 
pretentious, seems to give an honest, 
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well intended welcome. The bank has 
not shut itself in nor the public out, 
with prison-like bars. The neutral 
toned hangings at the windows have a 
soothing effect and you feel at ease. 
You enter and look about and at once 
sense the atmosphere. You are ex- 
pected and welcome. A low voiced man 
in uniform greets you with a smile and 
“What can we do for you?” You men- 
tion that you are just looking about and 
dropped in to see their bank. Just as 
a trial you mention that you would like 
to have a check cashed but suppose that 
being a stranger it would be asking too 
much. Another smile—‘“We’d be only 
too glad if you are acquainted with any- 
one in the bank or could furnish identi- 
fication.” The thought goes through 
your mind—“‘Pleasant, but you couldn’t 
get away with anything here.” 

Next, the suggestion—“Wouldn’t you 
like to meet our vice-president?” “Yes, 
but isn’t your vice-president too busy 
to receive casual callers?” “Mr. Schuy- 
ler, in fact, all of our officers, are al- 
ways glad to cultivate new friends.” 
While you are awaiting his return from 
the vice-president’s desk, you look about 
the bank and see tellers and customers 
in pleasant conversational relations. A 
customer starts to leave the bank and 
a messenger dashes after him to call 
him to the telephone. At the new ac- 
count department is that same flustered 
young man with the ten dollar bill. He 
is opening a thrift account that a pleas- 
ant business-like young woman has per- 
suaded him he wanted instead of a 
check account. 

The same efficient service all around 
but with a world of difference. Some- 
how vou begin to think that the bank 
isn’t so much of a mausoleum after all— 


when out of the president’s office walks 
the man you saw waiting for recogni- 
tion at bank No. 1. What a different 
personality. He is not the timid, in- 
obtrusive sort he appeared an hour ago. 
He is on common ground with a big 
man, who has a merry twinkle in his 
eye and a smile that comes from his 
heart. As the man passed, his bank 
book dropped at my feet, wide open, 
and of course I couldn’t help seeing the 
$25,000 that was entered. Mr. Schuy- 
ler himself picked up the bank book and 
said to him, ‘““We want you to make use 
of this bank, and if anything in the 
business troubles you, bring it straight 
to us. Will have you meet the rest of 
our officers the next time you are in.” 

The man in uniform presented me 
and as Mr. Schuyler grasped my hand 
in his friendly, cordial way, he won me 
over completely. “So you are a stranger 
in the city?” he queried. “Well, we 
are glad to welcome you to 
You spoke to Mr. Trumbull of a check 
that you would like to have cashed. Do 
you need the money today? If not, let 
us collect it for you or possibly you 
may wish to open an account.” (Still 
the same firmness but administered 
painlessly.) I grant that this would be 
a satisfactory arrangement and estab- 
lished a connection with a bank that was 
destined to become the greatest in that 
part of the country. 

Dignity unmistakably prevailed but 
not at the sacrifice of simple, honest-to- 
goodness pleasantry. It did not kill the 
life and spirit of the organization—or 
prevent meeting the bank’s customers 
on a common footing. You somehow 
wanted to go out on the corner and 
shout, ‘“Here is a real human bank—a 
bank that smiles.” 
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How We Made Ludington a Farmers’ 
Town 


By A. R. Vestling 


Cashier First National Bank, Ludington, Mich. 


T used to be very few farmers did 

any trading or banking in Luding- 

ton. To the west of our town is 

Lake Michigan; to the north is summer 

resort’ territory and poor farming land. 

A part of the land to the south is also 
poor farming land and is not used. 

The good farming territory begins 
five or six miles east of Ludington, but 
in the center of this good trade terri- 
tory is the village of Scottville. Far- 
mers naturally stopped at Scottville be- 
cause it is the closest town, and there 
they did their buying and banking. Two 
good banks have been developed there 
and still maintain a great deal of pres- 
tige. However, Ludington has been 
able to get part of the farmers’ busi- 
ness, and all of the banks here now 
enjoy a substantial amount of farmer 
trade. 

There is one thing to our advantage, 
but aside from that the making of Lud- 
ington a farmers’ town was due to spe- 
cial efforts on our part. 

We have a splendid harbor, and there 
is regular boat service from Ludington 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, and other 
lake ports, so many farmers brought 
their produce to Ludington for ship- 
ment. For a long time these same far- 
mers took the money they received for 
the produce over to Scottville and 
banked it, and while they were there 
did their purchasing. 

Our town is divided into two sections 
by a small river. Most of the business 
houses are in the northern part of the 
town, but most of the farmers came into 
town through the south side. The two 
banks we had at that time were of 
course in the business center to the 
north. The shipping stations were 
south of the banks and the main busi- 
ness center and so farmers usually 
came into town to ship their produce 
and left without coming into the busi- 
ness section at all. 
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Another condition that prevented 
them from making deposits in our 
banks was that most farmers arrived 
rather late in the day with their loads 
of produce and received their money for 
what they sold after our banks had 
closed. 

In studying over the situation, we 
saw that two things were necessary to 
get the farmers’ business in Ludington. 
One was to make it convenient for them 
to use our banking facilities, and the 
other was to change their attitude to- 
ward our town by gaining their confi- 
dence and interest. 

To make it more convenient for them 
to use our banking facilities it was ob- 
viously necessary to establish a branch 
bank in the south part of town in a 
location where practically all of the far- 
mers would pass the building as they 
came into town and as they left town. 
And it was obviously necessary to have 
special banking hours for this branch 
so that the farmers could deposit the 
money which they received late in the 
day. 

These conditions were noted by both 
of the banks here. Our bank is a na- 
tional bank and according to the Michi- 
gan law we cannot have a branch bank. 
The other bank is a state bank, how- 
ever, and is permitted to have a branch 
bank. We overcame the handicap of 
the law by forming a new bank with 
the officers and stockholders of our bank 
as owners of the new bank. It is per- 
fectly legal, of course for our bank to 
serve as correspondent of the new bank, 
if the officers of the new bank select us 
as its representative. So you see we 
had all of the benefits of the branch 
bank even though the new bank was en- 
tirely on its own resources. 

We called this new bank “The Far- 
mers Bank” because it was established 
entirely for the convenience of farmers. 
We selected as cashier a man who knew 
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a great many of the farmers and his 
personal work, together with some news- 
paper advertising which we did, helped 
build up deposits until the bank be- 
came a profitable institution in itself. 
The farmers starting home from town 
with considerable currency in _ their 
pockets soon found a strong impulse to 


stop at the bank and leave the money 
there where it would be safe. 

This new bank took care of one of 
the situations, that is the convenience 
to our farmer friends, but we still had 
the other proposition to take care of; 
that is the gaining of the farmers’ in- 
terest and confidence. This was se- 
cured in the following way: 

When farm products began to ripen, 
we wrote a letter to all of the farmers 
in what we considered our logical ter- 
ritory, inviting them to bring samples 
of their farm products to our bank for 
display. The photograph reproduced 
here will show you the facilities 
we provided for displaying these prod- 
ucts. This particular display is made 


Display of farm products at the First National Bank, Ludington, Mich. 


up entirely of apples, but we had other 
displays at other times of the year made 
up of other fruits and of vegetables and 
other farm crops. 

On the picture you will see that each 
plate of apples is identified by a card 
placed on it which gives the name and 
address of the farmer who raised the 





fruit. It was remarkable to note the 
interest our farmer friends took in this 
plan, and our lobby was very quickly 
filled with exhibits and was kept filled 
during the entire season. 

I can’t say that the exhibit was of 
any particular financial value to the 
farmers, although it gave them opportu- 
nity to display their crops to possible 
customers in town, but they liked the 
idea and although the first of this work 
was several years ago, they still bring 
in farm crops for exhibit. We give 
just as much attention to these exhibits 
now as we did before, and of course 
continue to get the benefit from it. 

The definite results to our bank that 
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this plan has brought is represented by 
a number of accounts in our downtown 
bank in addition to those accounts which 
we secured at the Farmers Bank on the 
south side of town. The farmers come 
in to our bank not only to bring dis- 
plays of their own crops, but to see the 
displays of others. There is some rea- 
son for coming into the bank aside from 
making a deposit or asking for a loan, 


and, personally, I believe that it is im- 
portant that a bank have some other at- 
traction for farmers than simply a 
strictly banking affair. 

Ludington is a farmers’ town now 
and I believe that it is entirely due to 
the fact that the banks have made bank- 
ing easy and convenient here, and have 
shown the farmers that we have an in- 
terest in their affairs. 


Ge 


Bankers Acceptances 
By Robert M. O’ Hara* 


BANKER’S acceptance within 
A the meaning of the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board 

is defined as a draft or bill of exchange, 
whether payable in the United States or 
abroad and whether payable in dollars 
or in some other money, of which the 
acceptor is a bank or trust company, 
or a firm, person, company or corpora- 
tion engaged generally in the business 
of granting bankers’ acceptance credits. 
The early history of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances is quite interesting. Genera- 
tions ago, following the development of 
England’s overseas trade, there came 
into prominence in London a number of 
wealthy importing merchants, whose 
names became so well known through- 
out the world that foreign sellers did 
not hesitate to make shipments to them, 
against which they drew their sterling 
bills which they knew would be duly 
honored and paid at maturity. As time 
went on, other smaller merchants de- 
sired to undertake the importing busi- 
ness but found that they were consider- 
ably handicapped, owing to the fact 
that their names were not well known 
in foreign countries and that conse- 
quently foreign bankers discriminated 
heavily in purchasing bills drawn upon 
them. As a consequence, these small 


merchants were practically prohibited 
from doing the business. 


They found, 


however, that by obtaining the guar- 
antee of one of the larger merchant 
houses in London—in other words, by 
having the foreign seller draw upon one 
of the well known merchants, the busi- 
ness could be profitably done; and the 
strong merchant houses were quick to 
realize that doing this business, for 
which they charged a small commission, 
was highly satisfactory. In this man- 
ner the large importing merchants of 
London became known as merchant 
bankers, or acceptance houses; and 
they are today, perhaps, the most ex- 
perienced and best informed class of 
acceptors in England. Though the busi- 
ness of accepting was gradually under- 
taken by the joint stock banks of Eng- 
land, it is to the merchant bankers of 
London that credit is due for piloting 
the way in this highly specialized busi- 
ness. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, national banks in this 
country were not permitted to accept 
time bills of exchange. The business 
was practically all done through Lon- 
don, a large part of it for American ac- 
count. But under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the power to ac- 
cept was given to American banks. 





*Mr. ©’Hara is manager of the bill depart- 
ment of the Federal eserve Bank of New 
York. 
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The underlying principle of bankers’ 
acceptances is that they should facili- 
tate our foreign and domestic commerce. 
They should be drawn only for strict- 
ly commercial purposes, i. e., where their 
proceeds have been used or are to be 
used in producing, purchasing, carry- 
ing or marketing goods, in one or more 
of the steps of the process of produc- 
tion, manufacture or distribution. Un- 
der the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act and the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, only those bills which 
are drawn in certain kinds of transac- 
tions are eligible for rediscount or pur- 
chase by Federal Reserve Banks. These 
transactions are divided into five main 
classes, viz., import, export, domestic 
shipment, staples in warehouses and to 
furnish dollar exchange. There are 
many variations in the manner in which 
our domestic and overseas trade is fi- 
nanced by means of bankers’ accept- 
ances, and as the operations are very 
detailed and highly technical, it may 
suffice to describe a few classes of 
transactions very briefly. 

For example, in the case of an im- 
port bill: An importer in New York 
wishes to buy tea from a merchant in 
Yokohama. The Yokohama merchant 
is not willing to make the shipment un- 
less the New York importer is finan- 
cially strong and is well and favorably 
known to him. The seller of the tea 
in Yokohama stipulates, therefore, that 
the New York importer must provide 
him with a commercial letter of credit, 
issued by a bank or banker of good 
standing, under which he may draw his 
bill. The New York importer obtains 
such a credit from his bank here and 
forwards it to the Yokohama merchant, 
who, upon its receipt, or cable advice of 
its contents, is then quite willing to 
make his shipment. After the latter de- 
livers his goods to a steamship com- 
pany and obtains from it his bill of lad- 
ing, he attaches this, together with the 
other necessary shipping documents, to 
his draft, drawn at three or four 
months’ sight on the bank which has is- 
sued the credit, and sells the draft to 
some bank in Yokohama at the current 
rate of exchange—thereby immediately 
obtaining payment in his local currency. 


The bank in Yokohama then forwards 
the draft and shipping documents to its 
New York agency or correspondent. 
When the New York agency receives 
the draft and documents, it presents 
them to the drawee bank, which, after 
having satisfied itself that they are in 
order and that they comply with the 
credit, detaches and retains the docu- 
ments, which it usually surrenders un- 
der trust receipt to its customer in or- 
der that he may obtain the tea, dispose 
of it and out of the proceeds retire the 
credit in due time. The drawee bank 
then accepts the draft and returns it 
to the New York agency of the Yoko- 
homa bank, which either holds it in its 
portfolio until maturity, or, in case of 
need, discounts it in the open market. 

In the export transaction, the parties 
are transposed. In this case, it is an 
exporter here who is selling to a foreign 
importer and the seller is not willing to 
make the shipment unless the foreign 
buyer provides him with a dollar com- 
mercial credit, such as I have already 
referred to. The foreign buyer, there- 
fore, seeks the assistance of his local 
bank, which arranges for its customer a 
credit with a bank here. Upon advice 
of the credit, the exporter makes the 
shipment, obtains the necessary docu- 
ments, and draws his draft on the bank 
with which the credit has been estab- 
lished. The exporter then presents his 
draft and shipping documents to the 
drawee bank, which accepts and returns 
the draft to him and forwards the docu- 
ments to the foreign bank which ar- 
ranged the credit. The exporter then 
either discounts the acceptance at’ his 
bank or sells it in the open market. 

In the case of an acceptance drawn 
against a domestic shipment, the prin- 
ciple is similar, in most respects, to the 
import bill already described. The 
credit is provided by the American 
buyer in favor of the American seller, 
under which the seller draws his draft 
on the buyer’s bank, with the shipping 
documents attached. 

Another class of eligible acceptances 
to which reference has been made con- 
sists of those secured by readily market- 
able staples stored in a warehouse, inde- 
pendent of the borrower. The owner 
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of the goods draws a draft upon the 
bank from which he has obtained a 
credit and lodges with the bank the 
relative warehouse receipt covering his 
goods as collateral security. The pur- 
pose of such a credit is to finance staple 
commodities for comparatively tempor- 
ary periods pending their distribution 
into the channels of trade. 

Banks may also create eligible ac- 
ceptances for the purpose of furnishing 
dollar exchange. Such bills may be 
drawn by banks or bankers in certain 
countries designated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, where the usages of trade 
require the drawing of bills of this char- 
acter. Their origin and purpose is 
most interesting. For instance, in the 
early years of trade between Europe 
and South America and, indeed, up to 
the time shortly before the outbreak of 
the Great War, the finances of most of 
the South American countries were usu- 
ally at somewhat a low ebb. There was 
at all times a demand for funds with 
which to develop the natural resources 
and industries of the respective coun- 
tries. The South American banks, con- 
sequently, carried only very small bal- 
ances in London and other European 
centers. The steady flow of imports 
into these southern countries had, of 
course, to be paid for. In the ordinary 
course of trade, balances arising from 
these imports would be offset, in part 
at least, by the export of their natural 
products. As these, however, are large- 
ly of a seasonal nature, there were times 
during which South American bankers 
were unable to obtain a sufficient vol- 
ume of export bills to cover their draw- 
ings in payment for imports. This was 
further complicated by the uncertainty 
of the mail service. It, therefore, be- 


came the custom for South American 
bankers to remit only ninety day bills 
on London in settlement for collections. 
In this manner they obtained extra time 
in which to purchase merchants’ export 
sterling bills, offered from time to time 
in their market, the proceeds of which 


provided funds to retire their own 
ninety day bills at maturity. It will 
be observed that while such bills are in 
a sense so-called “finance bills,” they 
are in reality from a broad standpoint 
drawn in anticipation of subsequent ex- 
ports of goods, out of the proceeds of 
which they are, in effect, liquidated. 

Acceptances may properly be called 
the currency of trade by means of which 
payments are made for the huge 
amounts of goods and services constant- 
ly exchanged among nations. They 
bring to our shores our furs from the 
frozen North, our sugar and our coffee 
from the sunny lands of the Equator; 
they bring to us our wool from Aus- 
tralasia and our silks from the mystic 
Orient. They finance our huge exports 
of cotton from the South, of our grain 
and steel from the North. They send 
into far distant lands the vast stream 
of the products of our mines, of our 
fields and of our factories which repre- 
sent the ingenuity and industry of our 
people. They foster in their infancy, 
support in their progress, and carry to 
a successful fruition the raw materials 
and finished products which constitute 
our trade with the nations of the world. 

It has been said that opportunity 
knocks once at every man’s door. Ap- 
plying this to nations, it may be truly 
said that opportunity is not only knock- 
ing but clamoring at the doors of Amer- 
ica. A war torn and bewildered world 
is looking to America to do her part 
in solving the tremendous problems of 
world reconstruction; and if we are to 
rise to the occasion to which the hand 
of destiny has called us, it will be in 
large measure by a wise, broadminded 
use of our bankers’ acceptance credits 
and by liberal and judicious foreign in- 
vestments that we shall facilitate the 
world’s return to normalcy and build 
up a foreign trade and an international 
good feeling which will command the 
respect and admiration of all nations 
and which will add materially to our 
own prosperity and happiness. 
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pat this bank was organized in 1810 


there were only three banks in New York. 


Through the wars and panics of over a century 
it has always stood as a Gibraltar of finance. 


Today it possesses not only the wealth of past 
experience but the spirit of modern progress 
and service. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, Sept. 6, 1921 
$27,500,000 $180,500,000 
ST 
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Combined Statement of Condition 
HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 


BANK OF ITALY 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
HEAD OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


December 30, 1921 


RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate a $59,079,594.05 
Other Loans and Discounts 57,832,140.66 $116,911,734.71 


United States Bonds and Certificates of Indebted- 

meee... sassassesessenersesss-exsensenses SP OO POD MOM DE 
State, County and “Municipal ‘Bonds... nee 
Other Bonds ...... 8,406,407.86 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 375,000.00 


TOTAT. U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES PETS ti, 43,499,681.94 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank... LLORES 
Cash and Due from Other Banks... : ’ w- 16,886,667.84 


TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 23,950,072.81 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 7,202,029.59 
Other Real Estate Owned 341,014.65 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Seer. 451,463.53 
Interest Earned but not Collected 1,219,042.38 
Employees’ Pension Fund ow on Books at)... 1.00 
Otter Resources .n..cccceccccccsnseseeeeseseree 604,409.19 
Total Resources ied os $194,179,449.80 
LIABILITIES a 

DEPOSITS $3.1... Ee PN. $177,867,610.68 
Dividends Unpaid .. 601,802.04 
Discount Collected but. not Earned... . 91,285.88 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest Accrued... 130,339.61 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Time Drafts. 451,463.53 
Bills Payable, Federal Reserve Bank None 
Rediscounts, Federal Reserve Bank....... None 


$179,142,501.74 























*Capital Paid In $10,000,000.00 
*Surplus. ...... * 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . : 2,536,948.06 


TOTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 15,036,948.06 
Total Liabilities 0... coca $194,179,449.80 





*By the issue of 50,000 additional shares of stock on July 3, 1922, the PAID 
IN CAPITAL will be increased to $15,000,000.00 and SURPLUS to $5,000,000.00. 


All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year have been de- 
ducted in above statement. 


The Story of Our Growth 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources 
December, 1904 $285,436.97 
December, 1908 $2,574,004.90 


December, 1912 $11,228,814.56 
December, 1916 $39,805,995.24 


December, 1920 $157,464,685.08 
December 30, 1921........$194,179,449.80 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, 291,994 











Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Damages for Wrongful Dis- 
honor of Check 


Grenada Bank v. Lester, Supreme Court of 
Mississippi, 89, So. Rep. 2. 


HE plaintiff, a customer of the 
defendant bank, deposited the 
sum of $43.10 to his credit. 

Through a mistake on the part of the 
bank’s bookkeeper this deposit was 
credited to the account of another de- 
positor, having a name somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the plaintiff. As a result 
of this mistake a check subsequently 
drawn by the plaintiff was dishonored 
for want of sufficient funds. 

The plaintiff brought suit against the 
bank for damages and the trial judge 
instructed the jury that, in fixing the 
amount of damages, consideration 
should be given to “the embarrassment 
and humiliation, if any, suffered by the 
plaintiff by reason of the dishonor of 
his check.” The jury assessed damages 
in the sum of $500. The bank appealed 
and the Appellate Court decided thai 
the instruction given by the trial couri 
to the jury was erroneous, the rule be- 
ing that depositor is not entitled to dam- 
ages for embarrassment and humilia- 
tion, in a case of this kind, unless it ap- 
pears that the bank was actuated by 
malice or oppression. 

Since it appeared that the refusal of 
the check was due to an honest mistake 
on the part of the bank, the judgment 
was reversed and the case was re- 
manded for a new trial, for the purpose 
of properly assessing damages. — 


OPINION 


Appeal from Circuit Court, Yalo- 
busha County; E. D. Dinkins, Judge. 

Action by William Lester against the 
Grenada Bank. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and defendant appeals. Reversed 
and remanded. 

Caldwell & Caldwell, of Charleston, 


and Stone & Stone, of Coffeeville, for 
appellant. 

H. H. Creekmore, of Water Valley, 
for appellee. 

HOLDEN, J. This is a suit for 
damages by appellee, William Lester, 
against the appellant, Bank of Grenada, 
for failure of the bank to honor his 
check when he had sufficient funds on 
deposit. From a judgment for $500, 
the bank appeals. 

The Grenada Bank has two branches, 
one at Oakland and one at Charleston, 
B. S. Lester, father of appellee, de- 
posited $43.10 in the bank at Oakland 
for the credit of his son, William Les- 
ter. At the time of this deposit the 
bank had on its books the deposit ac- 
counts of one. “Will V. Lester” and one 
“Will Lester.” In posting the said de- 
posit of appellee, William Lester, the 
bookeeper made the mistake of crediting 
the $43.10 deposit to “Will V. Lester,” 
instead of to appellee, William Lester. 
About two months thereafter appellee, 
William Lester, also deposited in the 
Bark of Oakland $104 to his credit. 
Following this, appellee drew several 
small checks against his deposits which 
reduced his credit on the books to 
$85.10. About one month later the ap- 
pellee drew a check in favor of his 
father for $100, which was deposited 
for collection in the said bank at Char- 
leston, and forwarded in the regular 
course of business for collection’ through 
the Bank of Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany of Memphis, Tenn. When the 
check reached the Oakland bank the ac- 
count of appellee, William Lester, did 
not show a sufficient balance to cover 
the check; consequently the $100 check 
was returned through the same channels 
to the Bank of Charleston, indorsed 
“insufficient funds.” A few days after 
this, complaint being made about the 
check having been dishonored, an in- 
vestigation by the bookkeeper at the 
Bank of Oakland disclosed the mistake 
that had been made by him in crediting 
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the $43.10 to one “Will V. Lester,” in- 
stead of to the appellee, William Les- 
ter. The matter was discussed between 
the parties, and the Bank of Oakland 
promised to have the $100 check re- 
turned to it through the Memphis chan- 
nel for payment; but for some unknown 
reason the dishonored check was not re- 
turned, but was finally disposed of at 
the Charleston bank, and the funds due 
the appellee were paid over and ac- 
cepted by him. This suit was then filed 
for damages for the failure of the bank 
to honor the check. 

The appellant bank presents two 
points for reversal, viz.: First, that no 
recovery can be had by the appellee, 
except for nominal damages; and, sec- 
ond, that the court erred in granting the 
following instruction to the plaintiff. 

“The court instructs the jury to find 
for the plaintiff, and assess his dam- 
ages at such sums, not in excess of the 
amount sued for, $2,000, as they believe 
from the evidence that he is entitled to 
recover; and in fixing the amount of 
damages the jury should consider the 
damage to his financial or business repu- 
tation or standing, if any, and the em- 
barrassment and humiliation, if any, 
suffered by the plaintiff by reason of 
the dishonor of his check.” 

The main objection to the instruction 
is that it allows the jury to assess dam- 
ages for “embarrassment and humilia- 
tion”; it being urged by the appellant 
that no damages for embarrassment and 
humiliation can be allowed, because the 
facts in the case do not warrant the re- 
covery of punitive damages, which 
would be necessary before damages for 
embarrassment and humiliation could be 
awarded. 

The questions presented are of first 
impression in this court, and we must 
look for guidance to authority estab- 
lished in other jurisdiction. The law 
is, and so conceded by all, that where 
a bank fails to honor a check drawn 
upon it by a depositor, who has suffi- 
cient funds therein to cover the check, 
it is liable for damages to the depositor. 
Whether such damages are nominal, 
substantial, or punitive is, we think, to 
be determined by the facts and circum- 
stances of the particular case. 


There seems to be some conflict in 
the authorities, but the modern and bet- 
ter rule appears to be that, where the 
bank wrongfully dishonors the check, it 
is liable for substantial damages to the 
injured depositor as compensation; and 
this is true, regardless of whether the 
depositor is a trader, business man, pri- 
vate citizen, or professional man. When 
wrongful dishonor is shown, substantial 
damages may be inferred, because of 
the peculiar nature of the wrong; and 
it is for a jury to assess reasonable com- 
pensation to the injured party, if he is 
substantially injured, and nominal dam- 
ages, if not substantially injured. Some 
authorities say that the damages in all 
of such cases are substantial, but should 
be “temperate.” The assessment must 
be reasonable, according to the facts 
and circumstances of the particular 
case, with reference to the extent of the 
injury suffered by the depositor in his 
credit standing and reputation. We 
think this is the correct view, and we 
adopt it. Patterson v. Marine Bank, 
130 Pa. 419, 18 Atl. 632, 17 Am. St. 
Rep. 780; Atlanta Bank v. Davis, 96 
Ga. 334, 23 S. E. 190, 51 Am. St. Rep. 
139; Hilton v. Jesup Co., 128 Ga. 30, 
57 S. E. 78, 11 L. R. A. (N. S.) 224, 
10 Ann. Cas, 987; Spearing v. Whitney 
Bank, 129 La. 607, 56 South, 548; 5 
R. C. L. 550; 7 C. J. § 425, p. 696. 
The question of alleging and proving 
special damages in addition to general 
compensatory damages does not arise 
here, and therefore is not passed upon. 

Coming to the second point presented 
by the appellant, with regard to the 
correctness of the instruction given ap- 
pellee on damages for “embarrassment 
and humiliation”; we do not think the 
evidence in this case is sufficient to war- 
rant the recovery of punitive damages; 
therefore the instruction is erroneous, 
because no damages can be allowed for 
“embarrassment and humiliation,” un- 
less the facts of the case show willful- 
ness of malice which would warrant 
punitive damages. This court has de- 
cided repeatedly that damages for men- 
tal pain and suffering, such as humilia- 
tion and embarrassment, disconnected 
from physical injury, cannot be recov- 
ered, unless allowed as a part of puni- 
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tive damages. W. U. Tel. Co. v. Rogers, 
68 Miss. 748, 9 South, 823, 13 L. R. A. 
859, 24 Am. St. Rep. 300; American Na- 
tional Bank v. Morey, 113 Ky. 857, 69 
S. W. 759, 58 L. R. A. 956, 101 Am. 
St. Rep. 379; W. U. Tel. Co. v. Rags- 
dale, 111 Miss. 550, 71 South, 818; W. 
U. Tel. Co. v. Koonce, 112 Miss. 173, 
72 South, 893. 

The testimony in this case, viewed in 
its strongest aspect for the appellee, 
shows a mere mistake of the bookkeeper 
in crediting the deposit to a depositor 
with a similar name to that of appellee. 
The conduct of the bank and its offi- 
cers, in their efforts to straighten out 
the matter after the mistake was dis- 
covered, cannot, in our opinion, be char- 
acterized as willful or malicious; there- 
fore only substantial compensatory 
damages could be allowed appellee by 
the lower court. 

For the error in granting the instruc- 
tion complained of, the judgment of the 
lower court must be reversed; and as 
the question of liability is settled 
against the appellant bank, the case will 
be remanded for a trial as to the amount 
of damages only. 

Reversed and remanded. 


& 


Check as Payment in Full 


Sylva Supply Company v. Watt, Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, 107 S. E. 
Rep. 451. 


Where there is a genuine dispute be- 
tween a debtor and creditor as to the 
amount due and the debtor tenders a 
check as settlement in full, which check 
is received and cashed by the creditor, 
the claim is extinguished and the credi- 
tor is precluded from thereafter bring- 
ing action to recover the balance claimed 
by him. In this case, the defendant 
was indebted to the plaintiff for grocer- 
ies and there was no dispute as to the 
amount due. The defendant claimed 
that the plaintiff was liable to him for 
certain damages to his automobile, 
which claim the plaintiff disputed. The 
defendant tendered a check for the 
amount he considered due the plaintiff, 


which check the plaintiff accepted. It 
was held that the rule referred to ap- 
plied in these circumstances and that 
the plaintiff had no further claim 
against the defendant. 


OPINION 


Action by the Sylva Supply Company 
against W. W. Watt to recover on groc- 
ery account. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant appeals. Reversed. 

The plaintiff rendered the defendant 
a statement of his account; and in re- 
sponse to same the defendant deducted 
$45 from the bill for damages done to 
his automobile by the plaintiff’s truck 
driver and mailed plaintiff a check, stat- 
ing it was “in settlement of account.” 
The plaintiff cashed the check, and 
there was evidence tending to show that 
a letter was written to the defendant 
containing the information that plaintiff 
would not allow said deduction, as the 
damage to the car would not exceed $8 
or $10, but defendant testified that this 
letter was never delivered. Plaintiff 
also stated that suit would be necessary 
in order to settle the alleged claim for 
damages. Later defendant received an- 
other and revised statement of his ac- 
count, and in reply thereto he again 
deducted the $45, calling attention to 
what it was for, and mailed his check 
to cover the difference, stating that this 
“balances the account between us.” 

Plaintiff deposited the check and 
credited same on defendant’s account, 
and then brought suit for the alleged 
balance of $45. Defendant denied lia- 
bility and contended that the account 
had been settled by reason of the ac- 
ceptance of the checks as above de- 
tailed. 

Defendant moved for judgment as of 
non-suit at the close of the plaintiff’s 
evidence and again at the close of all 
the evidence. Motions overruled and 
exceptions. 

From a verdict and judgment in favor 
of plaintiff for $45 interest and costs, 
the defendant appealed. 

STACY, J. It will be observed that 
the defendant’s claim of $45 for dam- 
ages to his automobile had been brought 
to plaintiff’s attention, and the parties 
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were in sharp dispute about the mat- 
ter. The amount to be allowed and the 
method of adjustment were both in con- 
troversy. It is true the grocery ac- 
count was not denied, but it clearly ap- 
pears that defendant’s first check was 
sent “in settlement of account,” and the 
second was inclosed in a letter contain- 
ing the statement that this “‘balances the 
account between us.” The item of $45 
for damages to the automobile was de- 
ducted in both instances. There was no 
ambiguity or grounds for misunderstand- 
ing defendant’s tender and offer of set- 
tlement. Obviously he wanted to ad- 
just all of their differences at one and 
the same time. The plaintiff had its 
choice, and we think it is precluded by 
its acceptance and election knowingly 
made. The check should have been re- 
turned if the conditions of its accepi- 
ance were not satisfactory, or at least 
the defendant should have been given 
an opportunity to say whether he would 
waive the conditions and allow the check 
to be credited on account. 

“Tf a check is sent in full payment of 
a debt and the creditor receives and 
collects it, he is bound by the condition 
annexed to its acceptance. He will not 
be permitted to collect the check and 
repudiate the condition.” Aydlett v. 
Brown, 153 N. C. 334, 69 S. E. 2438. 

And again in Rosser v. Bynum, 168 
N. C. 340, 84 S. E. 893, the rule is 
stated as follows: 


“Tt is well recognized that when, in 
case of a disputed account between par- 
ties, a check is given and received clear- 
ly purporting to be in full or when such 
a check is given and from the facts and 
attendant circumstances it clearly ap- 
pears that it is to be received in full of 
all indebtedness of a given character or 
all indebtedness to date, the courts will 
allow to such a payment the effect con- 
tended for’ —citing Armstrong v. 
Lonon, 149 N. C. 435, 68 S. E. 101; 
Kerr v. Sanders, 122 N. C. 6385, 29 S. 
E. 948; Pruden v. Railroad, 121 N. C. 
511, 28 S. E. 349; Petit v. Woodlief, 
115 N. C. 125, 20 S. E. 208; Koonce v. 
Russell, 103 N. C. 179, 9 S. E. 316. 


See, also, Mercer v. Lumber Company, 
173 N. C. 49, 91 S. E. 588. 


Plaintiff contends that the correct- 
ness of the grocery account was not in 
dispute, and that the principles of ac- 
cord and satisfaction are therefore not 
applicable to the facts here presented 
(Bogert v. Mfg. Co., 172 N. C. 248, 
90 S. E. 208), but we must view the 
case in all of its bearings. The parties 
were caviling as to whether any allow- 
ance should be made for damages to 
defendant’s automobile in settling the 
store account. In other words, they 
were contending over the question as to 
whether the two claims should be con- 
sidered and settled together by deduct- 
ing the one from the other and paying 
the balance, or divorce the two and con- 
sider them separately. Upon the basis 
of adjusting both accounts at the same 
time, defendant mailed his check for the 
difference between the two, and this was 
accepted by the plaintiff. Under these 
circumstances, the facts being admitted 
and not denied, we think the defend- 
ant’s motion for judgment as of non- 
suit should have been allowed. 

Reversed. 


& 


Amount of Attorneys’ Fees 
Recoverable 


In re Harris, District Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, 272 Fed. Rep. 351. 


A provision in a $16,500 note for 
five per cent. attorneys’ fees “if col- 
lected by legal process” is reasonable. 
but, under such a clause, all that can 
be recovered in the way of attorneys’ 
fees is five per cent. on the amount oi 
the note that is collected through the 
services of an attorney. 


OPINION 


In Bankruptcy. In the matter of 
William Harris, bankrupt. On petition 
by the Miners’ Bank of Wilkes-Barre 
for review of an order of the referee 
disallowing a portion of its claim. Re- 
port referred back to referee, with in- 
structions. 

WITMER, District Judge. The 
Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre has 
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brought here for review the order of 
the referee, disallowing portion of its 
claim proven, in so far as the same re- 
lates to attorney’s commission on a note 
held by the bank against the bankrupt 
and others. 

A promissory note, dated April 27, 
1916, for $16,500, with interest at six 
per cent., payable to the bank, was 
executed and delivered to it by Phillip 
Harris, Sr., William Harris, and John 
Reese. The note contained a power of 
attorney to enter and confess judgment. 
It also provided allowance for an at- 
torney’s fee of five per cent. if collected 
by legal process. 

May 6, 1916, judgment was entered 
on the note by confession in the court 
of common pleas of Luzerne county. 
February 5, 1918, $4,800 was paid on 
account of principal. September 11, 
1919, execution was issued and levy 
made on the real estate of Phillip Har- 
ris, Sr., which was afterwards stayed. 
November 8, 1919, execution was is- 
sued and levy made on real estate of 
John D. Reese, realizing by sale $3,- 
000, which was applied, as follows: 
Sheriff’s costs, $143.40; taxes, $276.55; 
applied on judgment, $2,580.25. Phil- 
lip Harris, Sr., died, and his estate 
paid on distribution, April 9, 1920, $8,- 
576.90, leaving a balance due on the 
judgment, exclusive of attorney’s fees, 
$1,521.50. This balance was allowed 
and awarded to the bank. The conten- 
tion is that a further sum of $585 is due 
and should have been allowed on the 
judgment and on account of the attor- 
ney’s fees. 

Where the holders of a note, provid- 
ing allowance for attorney’s fee, employ 
counsel to enforce collection, the com- 
mission stipulated in the instrument is 
usually allowed, unless such is highly 
exorbitant for such services rendered. 


The agreement of the parties, however, 
is of importance, and governs, as in all 
other business transactions. 

In the present case it was provided 
that an allowance of five per cent. 
should be added, if collected by legal 
proceedings. I take it that by this was 
meant that, in addition to the amount 
so collected, five per cent. should be 
added for counsel’s services. The amount 
of $3,000 was enforced by legal pro- 
ceedings, and for such service the sum 
of $150 is due and may be added to the 
judgment. 

That the attorney’s fee was not in- 
corporated and made part of the judg- 
ment on entry or revival is not impor- 
tant here. The fee attached to the 
judgment in the event of collection by 
legal proceedings in proportion to the 
amount collected, and became part of it 
as costs to which plaintiff is entitled. 

Referring to the money obtained 
from the estate of Phillip Harris, Sr., 
and credited on the judgment, it may 
be noted that, since it does not appear 
that the same was obtained through 
legal proceedings, in which services by 
attorney were required, there can be no 
allowance on account. 

As to the balance allowed by the 
referee out of the bankrupt estate, no 
allowance is made, because the services 
of attorney, if any, were not required, 
nor had compensation for such services 
matured before bankruptcy proceedings 
were instituted. In re Gebhard (D. C.) 
140 Fed. 571; In re Garlington (D. C.) 
115 Fed. 999; In re Keeton, Stell & 
Company (D.C.) 126 Fed. 429; In re 
Milling Company (D.C.) 16 Am. 
Bankr. Rep. 456, 144 Fed. 314. 

The report is referred back to the 
referee, to make distribution agreeably, 
as herein indicated. 


au 








Hidden Treasure 
By G. E. Rines 


T may be because there is a tre- 
mendous volume of bond and stock 
issues to be absorbed, new capital 

to be provided in other ways, more 
mortgages to be provided for, improve- 
ments and extensions to be financed; it 
may be because large numbers of Lib- 
erty bonds were discovered to have been 
purchased by individuals who had no 
bank accounts; perhaps it was the truth 
brought home by the quick recovery of 
France for the second time, helped in 
a great measure by the contents of the 
cracked teapot — whatever it was, 
whether past experience or present 
need, the banking institutions of the 
country are making a wise and timely 
drive for the hidden talent buried in a 
napkin, for the slacker dollar doing a 
“Rip Van Winkle” in the stove-pipe hole 
and the old stocking. 

It is a splendid thing, this drive, not 
only for those who as a result will put 
their idle dollars to work, but also for 
the banks who will get in even closer 
touch with the communities they are 
in a position to serve. 

The right sort of thrift, like any 
other idea or commodity, must be sold, 
and the attitude of some of the banks, 
more especially the savings banks, has 
not been as conducive to propagating 
the idea in the past as it might have 
been—their attitude being one of con- 
ferring a favor rather than soliciting 
business. 

Two little incidents that have come 
to the writer’s attention indicate that 
there is still “hidden treasure” to be 
dug up. The first indication of that 
truth was when one of the managers 
of a large trust company in New York 
just recently sold to a physician, who 
never had a dollar in any bank, $10,000 
worth of bonds. The money was 
“drawn” from a safe deposit box and 
was in small bills, the highest being in 
denomination of $20. 

The other incident occurred in a little 
hamlet in New Jersey, which today 
numbers only 1,800 population. Thirty- 
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two years ago a man who kept a little 
country store decided that even though 
the banking town was only nine miles 
distant, he would start a bank. With 
what? Chiefly the prospects of “hid- 
den treasure.” 

This bank since it started thirty-two 
years ago has prospered, and its pres- 
ent president tells a little story of some 
buried gold that even he had not found 
in his own little community. It seems 
that a year or two ago he was asked 
by the wife of one of the farmers in 
the vicinity how they could pay off a 
small mortgage of $1,700 to a man in 
New York. For twenty years this 
mortgage had been on the homestead, 
and for twenty years the gold necessary 
to pay it had lain behind a loose stone 
in the cellar. The banker looked at the 
blackened gold which the woman was 
asking him to transmit, and he ex- 
plained to her how foolish it was to have 
paid interest on the $1,700 mortgage for 
twenty years, and to have allowed the 
gold to lie hidden in the cellar without 
acquiring any interest for it. “Well,” 
she said, “we just sort of felt we would 
like that gold by us.” 

It had taken that man and woman 
twenty years to learn to turn to a bank 
for both safety, economy and service. 

Perhaps it was the fact, established 
to the satisfaction of our banking fra- 
ternity during the war that millions of 
dollars were not put into circulation, 
or were put into circulation through 
mere waste, that has galvanized the 
savings banks into a drive for a mil- 
lion new accounts. And it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the result of this 
effort along these lines will contribute 
to our prosperity in the future, and per- 
haps it is not such a wide guess to be- 
lieve that quite a substantial percentage 
of the deposits which will be made by 
this million new accounts will come from 
the ginger jar, from inside the old 
clock, from under the loose tile in the 
hearth, and from the pockets of those 
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who used to think that there was no use 
trying to put a paltry fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars to work. 

It has been said, and the demonstra- 


tion of the saying is never more thor- 
oughly apparent than today: that “per- 
sonal and family thrift is the basis of 
national prosperity.” 


au 


What Does the Average Business Man 
Think of His Bank? 


By Richard F. Durham 


To be able to see ourselves as others see 
us is always helpful even if not flattering. 
In the following article the banker may read 
the opinions of some average business men 
on banking service. Most of these expres- 
sions bear out the often-heard assertion 
that banks are better understood today than 
ever before and that the old popular notion 
of a bank as a cold-blooded machine has 
definitely passed on.—[Tue Enrror]. 


HAT do outsiders think of 

W banks, bankers and banking 

service? Do bankers, by their 
attitude and actions, invite the confi- 
dence of the average business man, or 
does the latter feel that bankers are, in 
general, unwilling to cooperate with 
him in a spirit of friendly helpfulness, 
and that, as a rule, they hold themselves 
aloof from him, or are even antagonistic 
toward him? 

For the purpose of getting outside 
opinion on bankers, and on banks, their 
atmosphere and the service they render, 
the editor of a monthly trade journal 
has sent out a questionnaire to a num- 
ber of readers of the magazine residing 
in all different parts of the country, for 
the purpose of determining their respec- 
tive attitudes toward, and their collec- 
tive viewpoint on, banks and banking. 

The questions asked are five in num- 
ber, and run as follows: 


1. Do you think the bank renders the 
average business man as much service as 
it should? 

2. How can the banker cooperate bet- 
ter with the business man? 


3. Do you find the atmosphere of the 
average bank cold and repelling, or 
friendly and inviting? 

4. Do you think that banks are doing 
all they can to promote thrift and en- 
courage savings? 

5. What improvements would you 
suggest? 


The predominating tone of the col- 
lective answers to these five questions is 
highly, even surprisingly in many 
cases, favorable to the banks and bank- 
ers of the country at large. At least 
ninety per cent. of the replies show a 
commendable expression of apprecia- 
tion for the services which banks and 
bankers have been, and are, rendering 
to business and the general public. 


BANK SERVICE 


The responses to the first question 
show that the majority of those re- 
sponding not only believe that the 
banks render the average business man 
good service, but are glad to express 
their appreciation of the helpfulness of 
that service. Some of the replies as to 
whether or not banks render the service 
they should run as follows, taking one 
section of the country at a time: 


New England: 


Vermont: 

“Absolutely, and it renders some 
more than they are entitled to. It is 
a business man’s own fault if he does 
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not obtain valuable assistance from his 
bank or banks.” 

“Yes, our banks have been more than 
liberal, granting credit when men have 
only moral standing in the community 
and no collateral.” 

“The banks do not render good serv- 
ice when they send money outside the 
state and get from eight to twelve per 
cent. on it instead of six per cent., 
which is the legal rate in Vermont.” 


New Hampshire: 

“Very often the banker goes beyond 
his limits through misrepresentations of 
the borrower.” 

“The schemer, the smooth talker, and 
the bluffer have no trouble, but average 
deserving business is more often than 
not discouraged because of the difficulty 
in getting long time loans.” 


Massachusetts: 

“There are, no doubt, specific cases 
where service is lacking, but there are 
others where it is more than conditions 
warrant.” 


Eastern States: 


New York: 

“Many think that the bank should 
let them have all the money they want, 
regardless of their balances and habits.” 

“We have no fault to find.” 


Pennsylvania: 
“T have been rendered every reason- 
able service consistent with safety.” 


Southern and Southwestern States: 


North Carolina: 
‘Bank service is much better than it 
used to be.” 


South Carolina: 

“We have nine banks, and my obser- 
vation is that they are doing everything 
possible to further the interests of our 
town, and of the community generally.” 


Texas: 

“Our banks will assist any business 
man who is honest, who conducts his 
business in a business-like manner, and 
who makes a reasonable profit on his 
goods.” 


“We think the average banker can 
tell after talking to the average business 
man for a few minutes whether the busi- 
ness man believes in himself and his 
proposition, and the banker as a rule 
renders all the assistance the proposi- 
tion will bear, and sometimes more.” 


Louisiana: 

“The average deserving business man 
of our city is being well served by the 
banks.” 

Georgia: 

“There is too much of a tendency to 

run the banks in the interests of a few. 


The functions of banks are not so gen- 
erally understood as they should be.” 


Middle Western States: 


Ohio: 

“T have never had any trouble getting 
good service.” 

“T believe any man who can give good 
security can always get all the money 
he wants.” 

“The average business man gets all 
the service he pays for, and then some.” 

“As a rule the banks render all serv- 
ice that the standing and rating of the 
customer will justify. It is to the in- 
terest of the banks to do so.” 


Illinois: 

“The bankers here render good serv- 
ice, especially according to individual 
deserts.” 

“If every man starting in business 
for himself was treated by his bankers 
as I have been by mine, he would be 
greatly encouraged.” 

“The service is good considering the 
necessary limitations imposed by the 
Federal Reserve to meet the demands 
of the times.” 


Indiana: 

“Banks here render good service to 
the honest business man.” 

“T have never asked a bank for help 
which was not given freely and with- 
out stint.” 


Towa: 

“The writer has always been given 
greater credit than he has really been 
entitled to.” 
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Western and Northwestern States: 


Colorado: 


“We get splendid service, in fact all 
we could ask.” 


Wisconsin: 


“Yes, but the service depends large- 
ly on the way the customer handles his 
account. In order that his account be 
profitable to the bank he must maintain 
a fair balance and be prompt in meeting 
all obligations.. This will have much to 
do with the line of credit extended him 
by the bank.” 

“We have always found that we could 
get any reasonable needed accommoda- 
tions.” 


Minnesota: 


“The banks should use more common 
sense in loan restrictions, as many de- 
serving business men are put out of 
business when, in cases of extreme nec- 
essity, they are refused loans.” 


COOPERATION 


The answers to the second question 
“How can the banker cooperate better 
with the business man?” brings out the 
feeling on the part of many of those 
replying that many business men ought 
both to their own and their banker’s 
advantage, to make a more detailed 
study at regular intervals, of the condi- 
tion of their respective businesses and 
that bankers should inform themselves 
fully about the workings of various busi- 
ness enterprises, and of the individual 
needs of the average business man who is 
engaged in those enterprises and who 
calls at intervals for assistance from the 
banker. It is made quite evident though 
in at least eighty-five per cent. of the 
replies, that there is a belief, based in 
many cases on experience, that the av- 
erage deserving business man can usu- 
ally borrow enough to suit the needs 
of his particular case. Many feel that 
the banker is often too liberal in his 
granting of a loan. The varied sug- 
gestions, and occasional criticisms, are 
brought out in some of the following 
answers: 
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New England States: 
Vermont: 


“Every manufacturer should furnish 
to his bank twice a year a complete re- 
port or balance sheet of his financial 
standing.” 

“The banker should study the needs 
of the individual client instead of ap- 
plying hand-forged theories to the rank 
and file of his customers.” 

“The banker should use more dis- 
cretion in making loans, and never ap- 
prove one that will bring injurious com- 
petition to the bank’s friends already 
engaged in that particular line of in- 
dustry.” 

“The banks should loan their money 
in their own state, and not try to get a 
larger per cent. by sending it out West.” 


New Hampshire: 


“The banker should arrange a series 
of meetings of different classes of busi- 
ness men at different times for the pur- 
pose of improving the relationship and 
mutual understanding between the 
banker and the business man.” 

“I do not see how the banker goes 
as far as he does in his cooperation.” 


Connecticut: 


“Bankers should treat the business 
man as one business man treats an- 
other. Too many banks seem to think 
that you do them a favor when you be- 
come their client.” 


Massachusetts: 


“The banker should make the aver- 
age man feel that the bank wants to 
do business, and that he does not have 
to leave his shoes outside before enter- 
ing.” 


Eastern States: 


New York: 


“The business man ought oftener to 
consult and confer with his banker.” 

“‘When a business man asks for a loan 
from his banker he should be prepared 
with a clear and complete statement of 
the condition of his business. Loans 
are frequently declined because of 
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muddled statements. This means a loss 
to both borrower and lender.” 


Pennsylvania: 

“The banker should show the small 
merchant the same consideration that he 
shows big business.” 


Southern States: 


South Carolina: 


“The banker should study diligently 
the nature of, and opportunity for, es- 
tablished and new trade and industry in 
his town and locality, and should be 
personally well acquainted with leaders 
of the trade and industry in the com- 


4 ” 
munity. 


Kentucky: 
“The average banker looks askance 
at the small merchant.” 


Georgia: 

“Business men should know more 
about their particular business, and 
about the principles of business in gen- 
eral, than most of them know. The 
banker can help them in this.” 


North Carolina: 

“When bankers reach the point where 
they realize that the only way they can 
succeed is through the success of their 
clients, there will be no need to suggest 
any remedy.” 


Middle Western States: 


Illinois: 

“The banker should show a more 
thorough knowledge of facts pertinent 
to his clients’ business, and not leave so 
much to personal appraisal.” 

“The banker should visit places of 
business oftener; know more about busi- 
ness affairs; and know business men 
better personally.” 


Ohio: 

“The business man should let the 
banker know more about his business 
affairs.” 

“The matter of cooperation depends 
on the frankness of the customer, and 
the merit of his needs. 


Northwestern and Western States: 
Wisconsin: 

“Business men should be more honest 
with bankers. When the business man 
needs assistance he should give his 
banker an honest statement of his af- 
fairs, and will in most instances profit 
by so doing.” 

Colorado: 

“We get splendid cooperation from 

our banks.” 


BANK ATMOSPHERE 


Most of the answers to the third 
question, “Do you find the atmosphere 
of the average bank cold and repelling, 
or friendly and inviting?” show a con- 
sensus of opinion that the atmosphere 
of the present day banks is as a rule 
both friendly and inviting. There are, 
of course, some few who take exception 
to this belief, and there are many who 
in past years have felt that the atmos- 
phere of the average bank was some- 
what cool and heavily formal, and who 
note a decided change for the better. 
There is on the part of not a few the 
feeling that it is perhaps the hesitant 
and reserved manner in which many 
business men approach their bankers 
which is responsible in large measure 
for a feeling on the part of the former 
that the banker is none too cordial. 
Some of the answers follow: 


New England States: 
New Hampshire: 

“There has been a big change for the 
better in the past three or four years.” 
Massachusetts: 

“The old spirit was cold, but a better 
day has come, and competition has 
forced the banks to be more friendly 
and inviting.” 

Connecticut: 

“A good many are cold and repelling, 
but the condition has improved a great 
deal in the past few years.” 


Eastern States: 


New York: 

“We have always found our banks 
friendly and polite, and disposed to be 
friendly and accommodating.” 
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“Our banks have always stood ready 
to help us in any matter upon which we 
ous oil industries. 

Pennsylvania: 

“The banks in our town are most 
friendly, and make it a point to be 
aboveboard.”’ 

“T find the atmosphere of the average 
bank repelling.” 

“The majority of banks are cold and 
repelling, but once in a while we find 
one eager to be of service.” 


Southern and Southwestern States: 


Texas: 

“We think the average banker is 
friendly and inviting, while the average 
business man is hesitant and reserved, 
when asking for a loan. A banker is 
just as anxious to loan his surplus 
money as the business man is to borrow 
it, but the banker wants to be reason- 
ably sure that the loan will be paid when 
due.” 

“We do not find the average bank 
cold or repelling in this section.” 
Georgia: 

“We find the banks friendly. Some 
people may feel that they are on the 
outside looking in, but that may be 
through some fault that is as much 
theirs as it is that of the bank.” 
Kentucky : 

“The atmosphere here differs in ac- 
cordance with whether you want to de- 
posit or borrow.” 

Louisiana: 

“We find the atmosphere of our banks 
friendly and inviting.” 
South Carolina: 

“We find our banks friendly and in- 
viting.” 

North Carolina: 


“We know our bankers by their first 
names, and they are always trying to 
help us.” 


Middle Western States: 
Indiana: 
“The cold and repelling atmosphere 
is almost a thing of the past. When a 
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business man has shown that his word 
can be relied on, the bank will be as 
friendly and inviting as could be de- 
sired.” 

“We find the atmosphere of our 
banks cold.” 

“We find the atmosphere 
banks friendly and inviting.” 


of our 


Illinois: 

“I find the average banker, I might 
say the great majority of bankers, 
ready to extend any courtesy that a 
man might expect.” 

“We do not believe that the cold and 
repelling atmosphere that we hear so 
much about exists in any real banking 
institution.” 

“Our bank is exceptionally friendly 
and inviting.” 

Ohio: 


“T have had dealings with four dif- 
ferent banks, and believe that condi- 
tions are as you make them. If you 
are indifferent, you invite that attitude 
on the part of the bank.” 


Northwestern and Western States: 


Wisconsin : 

“In this locality I believe that every 
bank makes it a point to be friendly 
and to have a spirit of cooperation.” 

“Bank atmosphere depends on the 
way in which the banks are approached, 
and on the standing in the community 
of those who approach the banks.” 

“TI think our banks are friendly to 
those who deserve their support.” 


Minnesota: 

“It is easier to get in touch with offi- 
cials in small banks than in those of 
larger cities.” 

“T find the banks cold and repelling, 
and frequently insulting. They seem 
to think they are doing me a favor in 
handling my account.” 


Colorado: 


“The atmosphere of the banks here is 
always friendly and inviting.” 


DO BANKS ENCOURAGE SAVINGS? 


Answers to the fourth question, “Do 
you think that banks are doing all they 
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should to promote thrift and encourage 
savings?” show an appreciation of the 
fact that banks have, in most sections 
of the country, made an effort in these 
directions by advertising, and through 
various other media. The feeling ex- 
ists in many cases that the banks might 
intensify and carry further their efforts, 
and from some localities is heard a pro- 
test that the banks are not doing what 
they should toward these ends. Some 
of the answers read: 


New England States: 


Vermont: 

“More extensive educational cam- 
paigns about savings and thrift should 
be carried on by the banks.” 

“The banks promote thrift and en- 
courage savings because they want your 
money at four per cent. to send out 
West at eight, ten and twelve per cent.” 


Eastern States: 
New York: 

“Pay envelopes with thrift maxims 
printed on them often start savings and 
deposits, and, by repetition, keep the 
workman’s mind on these topics.” 
Southern and Southwestern States: 
Virginia: 

“There are two banks in this town, 

’ 
and as far as I can see they don’t care 
what you do with your money. There 
is no guidance, and no encouragement 
for children or adults to save or invest 
in anything.” 
North Carolina: 

“The banks here, as well as their cus- 
tomers, need education toward the end 
of encouraging thrift and promoting 
savings.” 

South Carolina: 

“The banks in this state are aggres- 
sive in promoting thrift.” 

“The banks should do more to en- 
courage thrift on the part of small wage 
earners.” 


Georgia: 


“The banks here in the South do not 
encourage thrift'and promote savings as 
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they should. There are few savings 
banks and the people do not know the 
principles of systematic saving as they 
do in other parts of the country. Per- 
haps the banking laws are at fault. If 
so the laws should be remedied. The 
banks can educate the people up to a 
greater appreciation of the importance 
of saving.” 
Texas: 

“We think that the banks are doing 
all they can to promote thrift and en- 
courage savings.” 


Middle Western States: 


Illinois: 

“The bankers in our community are 
doing all they can to encourage thrift.” 

“Every bank in our city is doing all 
it can to promote thrift and encourage 
savings. Most of them are advertising 
in the daily papers.” 

Indiana: 

“In our community a great effort is 
being made by all banks, through the 
many advertisements, to promote sav- 
ings.” 

Ohio: 


“Our banks are working along the 
lines of thrift and savings, and have 
been for the past three or four years.” 

“They are undoubtedly encouraging 
savings, as their volume of business, and 
consequent profits, depend on savings.” 

“They might do more.” 


West and Northwest: 


Colorado: 

“In our state the banks encourage 
savings.” 
Wisconsin: 

“Banks here are doing everything in 
their power to promote -thrift and en- 
courage savings. Most of them are 
mailing out circular letters in which 
they show people opportunities, espe- 
cially for opening savings accounts, of 
which they can avail themselves.” 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


Most noticeable perhaps among the 
replies to the fifth question, “What im- 
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provements would you suggest?” is the 
suggestion that the business man make 
an effort to facilitate cooperation on 
the banker’s part by enabling the lat- 
ter, through a full and accurate state- 
ment, to get a comprehensive idea of 
the business man’s status, and to draw 
his conclusions accordingly. Mention 
is made of course of the advisability of 
advertising, and of trying to get a 
closer personal touch into the relations 
of banking and business with each other. 
One writer suggests that the banks show 
more interest in the young people in an 
effort to give them a better understand- 
ing of the importance of saving. Some 
of the replies to this question follow: 


New England States: 


Vermont: 
“Banks should promote with zeal all 
civic welfare in their communities 


through local organizations.” 


Massachusetts: 

“If a retail dealer would keep his 
books in such shape that they would 
reflect his rea] standing, and then take 
a statement to his bank and ask for a 
credit line for given periods of time, 
and then, at the end of that time, be 
prepared to take up the notes, a credit 
would soon be established that would 
give the accommodations needed.” 

“Concerns which want to borrow can 
help themselves by submitting detailed 
statements of their condition, advising 
the bank frankly and fully of any 
changes in their situation.” 

“I would suggest cooperative home 
patronage on the part of the banks.” 


Maine: 

“T think that the bank and its pa- 
trons should be more intimately ac- 
quainted. Perhaps the officials or per- 
sons appointed for that sort of work 
should put in considerable time in be- 
coming personally acquainted with the 
customers, so that when the time comes 
for a loan it will not be necessary for 
that cold unpleasant feeling, with talk 
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of referring the matter to the board, 
etc.” 


Eastern States: 


Pennsylvania: 

“IT do not believe that the average 
business man handles the financial end 
of his business as carefully as he should, 
with the result that the banks have not 
the confidence in him that they might 
otherwise have.” 

Georgia: 

“Banks now have such a wonderful 
power that their conduct is a matter of 
public and general interest. It is hoped 
that the time may soon come when more 
people will look on the banks as friends, 
and not as enemies. Your banker 
friend, in studying his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, is taking a step in the 
right direction.” 

Mississippi: 

“Place every loan possible at home, 
and use the banks to build up your own 
city.” 


Northwestern States: 


Michigan: 
“I suggest more courtesy to the 


young people. Get them to understand 
the necessity of saving.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The responses to these five questions 
show that, where there is criticism di- 
rected at the relations between banker 
and business man the burden of any 
blame is felt to attach just as much, if 
not more, to the business man as the 
banker. Many who answered the fore- 
going questionnaire have quite obviously 
the feeling that the business man all 
too often neglects, in his relations with 
his banker, to keep his end of the bar- 
gain as he should. There is the feeling 
that the banker will go half way, or 
often more than half way, and that if 
the business man will only meet him 
on the middle ground, all will be well. 
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Currency Inflation and Public Debts 


NDER this title the Equitable 
i | Trust Company of New York 
has just published a timely and 
instructive study prepared by Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, giving a large 
amount of historical and statistical in- 
formation relating to the debts and cur- 
rencies of the leading nations of the 
world. Professor Seligman’s study is 
introduced with an illuminating pre- 
fatory note by President Alvin W. 
Krech of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, from which the following 
partial extracts are made: 


“Currency inflation and public debts 
form a vexing problem which has called 
forth the liveliest discussion not only 
in the ranks of economists, but also 
among business people who find in the 
fluctuations of the foreign exchanges a 
constant reminder of the financial diffi- 
culties which confront the world. In 
asking Dr. Seligman to prepare for our 
enlightenment an historical sketch of 
currency inflation and public debts, we 
believed that a study of the past might 
well help us to understand better pres- 
ent-day conditions. Dr. Seligman’s 
timely paper and his conclusions drawn 
from the lessons of history have en- 
couraged us to present here, under the 
guise of a prefatory note, a few obser- 
vations. 

J. As is clearly pointed out, there is 
no such thing as a medium of exchange, 
money or currency which is not subject 
to fluctuations in value; gold. silver, 
copper, all fluctuate. Fiat money 
fluctuates not merely in accordance with 
the laws of supply and demand; the de- 
termining factor of its fluctuations is to 
be found in the credit of the issuing na- 
tion, and as every emission of such cur- 
rency is the consequence of impaired 
national credit, it is, in effect, a step on 
the road to the possible repudiation of 
existing debts. As a consequence each 
step towards repudiation affects ad- 
versely the class which has invested its 
savings in obligations solvable in the 
forced currency, while it has a contrary 
effect upon the debtor class. For in- 
stance, the borrower of, say, one thou- 
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sand Austrian crowns which before the 
war represented, we will say, one hun- 
dred days’ labor, may now repay the 
debt with one day’s labor. 

“But if such obligations were to be 
ultimately redeemed at par all the steps 
previously taken on the road to a pos- 
sible repudiation would have to be re- 
traced. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that, in retracing the steps when 
the currency has been permitted to de- 
preciate for the length of time and to 
the extent that has taken place in Eu- 
rope, the debtor class is made bankrupt 
through the process of re-establishing 
the value of the currency just as the 
creditor class is injured by the depre- 
ciation of the currency; but it makes a 
vast difference in democracies, where 
the majority rules, ‘““whose ox is gored.” 
One thing seems clear, however, that, 
intrinsically, lands, buildings and other 
tangible property are only temporarily 
and indirectly affected one way or the 
other, inasmuch as their transferable or 
market value merely registers the cor- 
responding domestic value of the me- 
dium of exchange. 

“2. The pound sterling would be at 
parity with the American dollar even 
though not convertible into gold (ex- 
cept as affected by the balance of 
trade), provided the British Govern- 
ment debt were in a fair way to progres- 
sive liquidation. The same is true of 
the French franc. The trouble with 
these forced issues is that they are 
mere evidences of the fact that the 
credit of the nation is impaired, and it 
may be argued that the pound sterling 
and the franc will resume their upward 
trend to parity only when and so long 
as the national debt continues to de- 
crease or the national wealth to in- 
crease. 

“3. A stable currency, that is to say, 
a currency based upon its interchange- 
able value with gold at parity, however 
desirable, does not seem to be essential 
to free commercial interchange of cred- 
its and commodities. 

“It is within the experience of the 
present-day banker and exporter that 
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business was safely and constantly con- 
ducted, between Colombia and Mexico, 
for instance, on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other, in spite of 
the fact that in the case of Colombia 
the value of its paper currency had 
fallen progressively to the extent of 
99-100’s of its gold standard, and in the 
case of Mexico the paper currency had 
been entirely extinguished. The fact is 
that a country which has no currency 
whatever, or the currency of which is 
totally valueless, can nevertheless con- 
duct and engage in foreign trade just 
so long as it has something to export. 
Under such circumstances the currency 
used must of necessity be foreign cur- 
rency, and foreign countries can deal 
with the nationals of countries whose 
currency is valueless, and deal safely, 
so long as the integrity of the persons 
with whom they transact business is 
sufficiently established and those per- 
sons are in control of exports sufficient 
to enable them to obtain foreign cur- 
rency having an established value. This 
is precisely the method now pursued by 
the Austrian, German and Polish manu- 
facturer who is dependent upon the im- 
portation of foreign raw materials for 
the conduct of his business. 

“4. The extraordinary currency in- 
flation of the various late belligerent 
governments of Europe ‘is setting up 
new and wholly factitious channels of 
world trade. Temporarily at least the 
trade of those nations having curren- 
cies nearest to so called parity is be- 
ing violently wrenched from them by 
the industrial nations which are reck- 
lessly hurrying along the road to ex- 
treme inflation and financial ruin. The 
reason for this lies primarily in the fact 
that the purchasing power of the de- 
preciated currency is for a time much 
greater at home than abroad during the 
progress of its depreciation, particular- 
ly when prices of vital necessities such 
as food, housing and transportation are 
controlled and fixed below cost of pro- 
duction and the government absorbs the 
loss by the further issue of currency. 
In other words, the home currency will 
buy more labor and domestic raw mate- 
rial combined for export purposes than 





ALVIN W. KRECH 
President Equitable Trust Company of New York 


the quoted international exchange would 
lead one to believe. 

“As to Germany, the question is fre- 
quently asked, is her progressive in- 
flation part of a sinister scheme to avoid 
obligation, or, as stated by the Ger- 
man Minister of Reparation, a catas- 
trophe resulting from the sale of the 
mark as a commodity in order to ob- 
tain the necessary means of affecting 
the reparation payments? In either 
case, where will it all end, and how can 
this miserable business be brought to a 
conclusion? 

“How can any nation be expected to 
clean house and start afresh until cer- 
tain essential conditions have been es- 
tablished? Dr. Seligman does not un- 
dertake to answer these questions. They 
belong to the realm of politics and 
statesmanship. How, for instance, can 
France be expected to relax her hold 
upon Germany until she, who for over 
forty years lived under the constant 
fear of invasion; who suffered most 
when war occurred and invasion came; 
until she feels a sense of security either 
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through an effective international guar- 
anty or otherwise? Are the statesmen 
of the Allies equal to the task? Can 
they lead their peoples to adopt a 
course of conduct which, though vitally 
necessary, may seem (but only at first 
blush) inimical to self-interest, involv- 
ing as it would the surrender of un- 
doubted rights and the assumption of 
new and unaccustomed obligations? 


* + + + 


“Europe must be given a true peace 
capable of bringing back faith in the 
future, without which her most strenu- 
ous efforts must remain sterile. Europe 
cannot live without a peace full of 
serenity, without good-will among_ its 
several nations; there is not one nation 
in Europe which can live without the 
good-will of the other nations.” 

After making a thorough examination 
of his subject, Professor Seligman 
reaches this conclusion: 

“The final conclusion from our study 
is that just because of the interdepend- 
ence of all great commercial countries 
in modern times, debt payment and cur- 
rency reform have become international 
problems. It is not by impoverishing 
Germany, or preventing Poland from 
buying raw materials at what is to them 
grossly inflated prices, that any re- 
covery is to be expected. No one can 
improve his own condition by impover- 
ishing his customer. Nor can countries 
like Great Britain and the United 
States expect to benefit by an insistence 
on the immediate payment of the debts 
due to them by the Allies. Whatever 
arguments for the retention of these ob- 
ligations may be advanced from the 
point of view either of possible politi- 
cal pressure or of a guarantee against 
some conjectural economic necessity of 
the future, it is obvious that such gigan- 
tic debts can be paid at present only 
through the medium of exports of goods 
from the debtor nations, a process which 
is bound to react disastrously upon the 
creditor nations by curtailing their ex- 
ports. What has already happened to 
Great Britain in the shipping and coal 
industries is symptomatic of the perils 
attendant upon our pressing for im- 


mediate or speedy payment of the Allied 
debts. 

“Two things only will make it pos- 
sible for the world to get on its feet 
again. One is for each country which 
has fallen into the quagmire of fiat 
money to set its face resolutely against 
further temptations, to reduce as far 
as possible its military and naval ex- 
penditures and to puts its fiscal house 
in order by a prompt and vigorous ap- 
plication of taxation with a view of re- 
establishing budgetary equilibrium. But 
a taxation as excessive as that encoun- 
tered today even in the United States, 
not to speak of the rest of the world, 
cannot be continued without hazard. 
No country can long endure the appli- 
cation of so large a part of the social 
income for purely unproductive con- 
sumption without suffering a marked 
retardation in the tempo of its economic 
progress. For it is only out of the set- 
ting aside of an appreciable surplus of 
annual production that a nation’s cap- 
ital can be replenished and the eco- 
nomic resources strengthened. Where 
this surplus is destroyed, or even nib- 
bled into, by the conversion of the pro- 
ductive consumption of a normal eco- 
nomic life into the unproductive con- 
sumption of government outlay for mili- 
tary or naval purposes, the results are 
sooner or later bound to be disastrous. 
In the long run, political security can- 
not be purchased at the cost of eco- 
nomic debility. The beginning of wis- 
dom is thus obviously some method of 
limiting armaments, a result that can 
clearly be achieved only by interna- 
tional agreement. In such an agree- 
ment even a country like the United 
States must be prepared for a policy 
to give and take and, if necessary, must 
be willing to recede from its old-time 
political policy of aloofness and isola- 
tion. 

“But, in the second place, the neces- 
sary budgetary equilibrium will be 
made possible only and concurrently 
with a stabilization of the exchanges. 
This is also from the very nature of the 
case an international problem which 
must be met by international methods 
that it is not our function here to dis- 
cuss. 
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“It is clear then that in the solution 
of the world’s present economic and 
fiscal problems the United States must 
also play its part. The solution can be 
achieved only by a realization of the 
fact that as this gigantic conflict was 
universal in its scope and in its effects, 
so the remedy must be equally universal 
in character. Whether we desire it or 
not, we have all become integral parts 
of a stupendous world mechanism, no 
portion of which can cease to function 
without inevitably affecting the activity 


of the rest. The slogan of economic 
and fiscal reform must be: ‘Set your 
own house in order, but join with your 
neighbors in setting the world house in 
order.’ To this imperious demand prac- 
tical policies must be adjusted; for the 
sake of this economic necessity old 
shibboleths must be discarded and out- 
worn political programs relegated to 
the dust heap. Not aloofness, but con- 
structive co-operation in both politics 
and economics must henceforth become 
the watchword of the United States.” 


Ul 


TS 


The New Revenue Law 


T last Congress has passed and 
the President has signed the 
new Revenue Bill. Perhaps 

the accomplishments of the new law 
were as well stated as they possibly 
could be in an address by Honorable 
Frank W. Mondell, the Republican 
House leader who said: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what have the con- 
ferees agreed upon? Just what is the effect 
of their action? If this conference report 
is adopted, we shall reduce the burden of 
taxation on the American people for this 


calendar year $70,000,000. I wish it 
were more. I wish we could have 
relieved the tax on these soda _ foun- 


tains, where my boys and girls buy soda 
water, right away. I wish we could take 
the trying and vexatious stamp taxes off 
today. But we can not do it today. We 
propose to do it January 1 next. 

But we have repealed $70,000,000 of the 
burden for this year. From whom have we 
lifted this burden? We have relieved the 
fathers and mothers of the land and those 
caring for dependent relatives. We have 
encouraged those with families and those 
caring for relatives, relieving the burden 
upon them in the sum of $30,000,000 by in- 
creasing the exemption from income tax for 
each such dependent in the sum of $200. 
We have relieved heads of families with in- 
comes not over $5,000 in the sum of $500 
exemption each, and to the tune of $40,- 
000,000. All of the load lifted this calendar 
year is lifted on account of children and 
dependents, and from heads of families hav- 
ing salaries less than $5,000 a year. That 
certainly is a good beginning. 


Beginning next January we do better, be- 
cause then we take off the transportation 
taxes to the tune of $270,000,000. We lift 
$25,000,000 of taxes from ice cream cones 
and soda water and soft drinks. We lift 
the taxes from articles of wearing apparel 
to the amount of $18,000,000. 

Beginning January 1 we shall no longer 
tax parcel-post packages, and the people 
will save $20,000,000 during the year there- 
by. We shall encourage the fathers to pro- 
vide for their families by relieving them of 
an annual tax burden of $20,000,000 per 
annum on insurance policies, and we shall 
relieve the children from eight millions of 
taxes on candy. 

No more shall the small boy and youth 
pay Uncle Sam four million a year on base- 
balls and footballs and _ baseball bats. 
Daughter can now have a Victrola and 
brother a mandolin without helping to pay 
a $12,000,000 tax on musical instruments. 
We may have electric fans in summer and 
furs in winter without helping to pay Uncle 
Sam $300,000 in one case and $9,000,000 in 
the other. Sister Sue is no longer to be 
taxed on her face powder or her chewing 
gum, and brother Bill no longer is to be 
taxed on his toilet or shaving soap. 

The gentlemen who have been assisting 
the committee in the preparation of the bill 
and advising them, from expert knowledge, 
as to the revenue to be expected under its 
provision have been good enough to prepare 
me a table of the amounts by which the 
taxes are to be lifted by this bill. 

The committee experts estimate the tax 
lifting and revenue reduction during the 
calendar year 1922 as follows: 
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Estimated reduction in taxes as compared with present law for calendar year 1922 














Estimated Estimated 
Source of revenue revenue, revenue, Estimated 
present conference reduction 
Income tax: Individual, normal tax, in- law bill in tax 
creases exemption: 
Dependents $30,000,000 $30,000,000 
Head of families........ 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Surtax . se 60,000,000 60,000,000 
Capital gains .. 20,000,000 Pre 20,000,000 
Corporation ......... 400,000,000 540,000,000 + 140,000,000 
Excess profits tax. 400,000,000 400,000,000 
Total income and profits... $410,000,000 
Miscellaneous internal revenue: 
Transportation : ae 270,000,000 270,000,000 
Insurance . Ue ero 20,000,000 css iecasaasial 20,000,000 
Beverages, nonalcoholic poe 60,000,000 34,000,000 26,000,000 
Admissions and dues... 100,000,000 80,000,000 20,000,000 
Musical instruments ...... : 12,000,000 Pree AN abe 12,000,000 
Sporting goods ... 4,000,000 geetenate 4,000,000 
Chewing gum . 4 1,000,000 dca 1,000,000 
Photographic films (motion Picture) 6,000,000 POT Res ner eee 6,000,000 
Candy ........ 20,000,000 12,000,000 8,000,000 
Electric fans ae 300,000 Pelacataanveiee 300,000 
Thermos bottles . 200,000 200,000 
Fur articles ... 9,000,000 Pee te es 9,000,000 
Toilet soaps, ete... 2,000,000 ointments 2,000,000 
Art works ... 1,100,000 400,000 700,000 
Articles, tax dependent o on price... 22,000,000 4,000,000 18,000,000 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and proprietary 
medicines GOO DOO  iitesnen eae 6,000,000 
Stamp taxes— 
Parcel post . 20,000,000 paiaecans 20,000,000 
On surety bonds.. 2,000,000 Pees : 2,000,000 
Total miscellaneous internal revenue... $555,600,000 $130,400,000 $425,200,000 
Total internal revenue PE LS Ia 835,200,000 
Total estimated internal revenue tax ———~— 1 SAARC ap eae 
receipts ........ ssid pikncuneeeae $3,085,300,000 $2,250,100,000 $835,200,000 
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Automatic Balancing of an Account 


Editor Tur Bankers MaGaZINeE: 


Sir:—You may be interested in a 
case that recently came under my ob- 
servation where a depositor in our bank 
expressed surprise when we sent him a 
statement showing that he had closed 
his account. 

The depositor in question had lost his 
check book, upon which he depended 
for a statement of his balance, and with- 
in a few days after this loss he received 
a statement from the bank showing de- 
posit credits of $202.47 and check debits 
of $202.47. In other words, an auto- 
matic balancing of the account, which 
the bank reported as closed. No inten- 
tion existed on the depositor’s part to 


close the account, and he was ignorant 
of the fact that he had done so until the 
statement was received from the bank. 

The incident impressed me as un- 
usual, especially in view of the fact that 
the dollars were not for a round amount 
and there were also odd cents. [ sup- 
pose it would not be considered extraor- 
dinary for a depositor having a round 
sum to his credit—say $500 or $1,000 
—to draw checks that would exactly 
close his account without any intention 
of doing so; but it is rare, in my ex- 
perience, to have met with an incident 
like the one above cited. 

Payine TELLER. 


New York, December 28, 1921. 
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The Broad Aspects of Bank Advertising 


BANK ADVERTISING has certain 
broad fundamental appeals to 
human nature and impulses. 

When you read a bank ad- 
vertisement urging people to 
save, consider that it is not just 
an effort to secure depositors 
though that is one object, of 
course. The proposed big cam- 
paign of mutual savings banks 
extending over a period of sev- 
eral years will create capital 
much needed in these times. 

The path of thrift is not the 
line of least resistance. Each 
new generation has to be edu- 
cated and trained in it. Some 
of this training is done in the 
homes and in the schools. But 
the brunt of the task falls upon 
the banks and their principal 
means of performing the task is 
advertising. 

That they can get results is 
proved by the millions of sav- 
ings deposits that they have ac- 
cumulated and by the success 
of the various Liberty Loans 
which were bought by some sev- 
enteen million persons to a 
large extent through the banks. 
Of course, the patriotic motive 
was strongly appealed to but 
the argument of personal in- 
terest was also largely and suc- 
cessfully used. 

Almost everybody has what 
might be called a bump of ac- 
quisitiveness. It is more high- 
ly developed in some than in 
others. They are the naturally 
thrifty persons. The others 
must have that bump devel- 
oped. 

Ambition is another ruling 
human motive which is also un- 
equally distributed. The ac- 
quisition of a cash reserve is 
necessary to the fulfillment of 
mest worthy ambitions. Some 
try to acquire it suddenly and 


they often fall victims to get 
rich quick schemes. The really 
thrifty adopt the more sensible 
plan of gradual and systematic 
accumulation of a surplus. 
Right here is where the bank 
helps by providing a safe and 
convenient depositary and by 
paying compound interest on 
savings. 

The strength of compound in- 
terest is one of the main talk- 
ing points of bank advertising. 


It is a surprising fact that the 
growth of savings accounts is 
due more to the working of 
compound interest than to the 
deposits themselves. Money de- 
posited at four per cent. semi- 
annually compounded interest 
doubles itself in about sixteen 
and a half years. 

Parental and conjugal love is 
another strong feeling that is 
skillfully played upon by bank 
advertising—not only in con- 
nection with savings but also in 


(Continued on page 61) 








| While you a are ose 
= or West this winter . AY ae 
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the. Union Trust Company 
will be on the job for You 


If you are going away for the winter, 
a oo to nha to -. he full the open 


Aad you it it more if you leave 
= financial affairs at home in the 
t ible shape. 


We havea new plan, called “Safe Keep- 
ing, Service", which settles a really 
troublesome problem for travelers and 


other busy folks. 


A Plan, then, for You 


a is a plan by which we take over all 


me ve forall ee 8 ws 
col the income for you and place it 
at interest in your name — which means 
that coupons ere clipped and cashed the 


y are due. 


We watch the conditions of the bond 











market and strive to acquaint you 
with any facts which might affect your 
holdings. 
‘We have the bonds and stocks instantly 
available if you write or wire instruc- 
tions > ong the selling or exchang- 
ing of 
Your Financial Secretary 

In fact, we act as your financial secre- 
tary while you ere sway—and when 
you are home, too, if you wish. And 
more than that, we provide you the 
utmost in safety 
We have a little booklet which tells 
about this service and its slight cost. Let 
us send you a copy if you are concerned 
about a better way to handle these 
poe Or, if you are leaving, the city 

= per telephone for a representative 
to cal today. Our number is Main 4470. 


First trust company in Detroit 








Advertising a helpful service to the winter vacationist. 
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HE year 1922 starts off 
with a more optimistic 
feeling in business circles, 
and it seems to be reflected 
in the realm of bank adver- 
tising. Indications are that 
the aggregate of advertising 
appropriations of financial 
institutions this year will be 
considerably larger than 
that of last year. 


& 


Nationa, Thrift Week, 
starting January 17, the an- 
niversary of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birth, is being 
more widely observed each 
year. We believe it is a 
good thing. While every 
week ought to be a thrift 
week, there is considerable 
advertising value in having 
one special week set aside 
with its “Bank Day,” “Make 
a Will Day,’ “Own Your 
Own Home Day,” ete. 


co) 


BookLets are an important 
part of every well planned 
bank advertising campaign. 
They «supplement other 
forms of advertising, telling 
the story or presenting the 
argument at greater length 
than is possible otherwise. 
They are somewhat expen- 
sive with printing costs as 
they are at present, but it is 
possible to get good “‘syndi- 


cate” booklets with exclusive 
local privileges from the 
expert financial advertising 
agencies. These, of course, 
are obtainable at reduced 
prices on account of the 
large quantities printed. 
One Philadelphia institution 
bought 40,000 copies of such 
a booklet for Thrift Week. 


& 


Tue Curistmas Savings 
Club idea grows from year 
to year. Through the me- 
dium of enforced saving rep- 
resented by the various 
Christmas clubs fostered by 
some 11,000 banks of the 
country, nearly $150,000,- 
000 in Christmas money was 
released last month to pro- 
vide funds for holiday 
spending or other purposes. 
This is good advertising for 
the banks which conduct the 


clubs. 
& 


‘THE ONLY advertising ideas 
that ever get anywhere are 
those that triumph over com- 
petition,” says a prominent 
advertising art concern, and 
the more one studies the 
statement the truer it seems. 
This ought to be a good year 
for fighting advertising ideas 


to win. 
& 


Here are a few suggestions 
for advertising a trust de- 
partment of a large city in- 
stitution: 

Run a series of advertise- 
ments in the daily newspapers 
in space averaging about six 
inches by two columns, one ad- 
vertisement a week in each of 


the newspapers. Insertions to 
be made so that there will be 
at least one advertisement in 
some newspaper every day. 

The campaign to start off 
emphasizing most strongly the 
safe-keeping department, then 
various other services in order, 
including some on the company 
acting as executor, administra- 
tor, trustee, etc. 

Use a series of form letters, 
soliciting safe-keeping accounts 
from stockholders and custo- 
mers of other departments. 

Other lists to be solicited on 
the safe-keeping service are 
corporations for which the com- 
pany acts as registrar or trans- 
fer agent, and _ out-of-town 
banks and concerns that could 
advantageously keep some of 
their securities in the city. 

Members of the trust depart- 
ment should also watch the 
newspapers carefully for news 
items containing leads _ that 
could be followed-up for trust 
company business. 


& 


Ir 1s ALways a good plan to 
use the strongest lever pos- 
sible. For example, a clerk 
or solicitor should not be 
sent to see a prospect when 
it is possible to have some 
mutual friend introduce him 
to an officer of the bank. 
But when there is no par- 
ticular “pull” of that nature, 
a representative who is tact- 
ful and of good judgment 
may be sent. 


& 


A Goop peat of assistance is 
secured from present custo- 
mers in the way of intro- 
ductions and personal rec- 
ommendations, and when an 
account is secured in this 
way, the old customer should 
be given credit for it. 
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THE BANKERS 


The Broad Aspects of Bank 


Advertising 

(Continued from page 59) 
the trust department. It is for 
the sake of his wife and chil- 
dren that a man is urged to 
make his will and to appoint a 
trust company as his executor 
and trustee. The advantages of 
a corporate over an individual 
executor include permanence, 
financial responsibility, govern- 
mental supervision and the col- 
lective integrity, experience and 
ability of a group of men whose 
lifework is the performance of 
those duties which the indivi- 
dual may be called upon to un- 
dertake without previous expe- 
rience and being subject to all 
the limitations and frailties to 
which the single human being 
is subject. 

Therefore the bank advertiser 
has the confidence born of the 
knowledge that what his insti- 
tution has to offer is really the 
best that can be had and that 
he is doing a man a genuine 
service in convincing him that 
he ought to employ a trust 
company for any matter of 
trust. 

Then consider for a moment 
the matter of commercial bank- 
ing service. This presents a 
great field for the advertiser. 
Does it not stand to reason 
that the bank dealing every 
day, year after year, in season 
and out, with men and women 
in every line of trade must ac- 
cumulate by experience and ob- 
servation a vast fund of knowl- 
edge, a great reservoir of com- 
mercial information upon which 
its individual depositors may 
draw at will. Bankers like to 
be consulted. They prosper di- 
rectly in proportion as their 
customers prosper. When they 
help them to save money by 
avoiding mistakes or enable 
them to make money by sound 
advice and timely loan accom- 
modations they strengthen their 
own institution, increase its de- 
posits and consequently its 
profits. Banks earn money on 
their deposits but have to pay 
dividends only on their capital. 
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Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











ARTHUR M. DeBEBIAN 
Advertising Manager Equitable Trust Company of New York 


Equitable Trust Company of New York has been for- 
tunate in securing a thorough financial training in 
some of the largest financial institutions of the country. This 
training has been augmented by wide previous experience in 
general merchandising, selling and advertising. 
Mr. DeBebian first became identified with financial adver- 
tising in 1910 bec oming at that time advertising manager of 
W. Halsey and Company, one of the largest distributors of 
public utility bonds in the country. He remained with that 
organization until it was consolidated with the bond depart- 
ment of the National City Bank in 1916 as the National City 
Company. Mr. DeBebian handled the advertising of the Na- 
tional City Company from its incipiency, staying with that 
organization until he joined the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York in January, 1918. For several years he devoted his 
entire time to the development of the advertising and litera- 
ture of the Equitable bond department. From this work he 
gradually organized a department for the handling of the 
advertising and publicity of the entire institution. 


The present advertising campaign of the Equitable was 
conceived and developed by Mr. DeBebian. The scope and 
work of the department has broadened to such an extent that 
the department was moved to larger quarters on the seventh 
floor of the Equitable building, 37 Wall street, New York. 


AP Baul M. DeBEBIAN, advertising manager of the 
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We shall be glad to send 
you the booklet “Safe 
guarding Your Family's 
Future,” referred to in 

the magazine advertise- 
ments regarding Trust 
Company seroice 





_ You Can Bequeath Money 
| But Not Experience 


‘Xe OU can make a will and provide that your 
4 family will inherit your property, but you 


ae 


cannot bequeath to them the experience and 
skillful judgment you have developed in 
accumulating this property. 


Nor can you assure them permanently of the 
benefit of sound business judgment by ap- 
pointing in your will some friend of the 
family to look after their interests and man- 
age the estate. Friends do not always show 
the same business wisdom when handling 
another’s affairs which:they display in han- 
dling theirown. Moreover, by the time your 
will becomes effective the condition of your 
friend’s own business might make it impossi- 
ble for him to carry the added responsibility. 
Or he might have moved to another city, have 
been taken ill or even have died. 


None of these things can happen to a respon- 
sible bank or TrustCompany,which is always 
able to look after ‘the best interests of its 
clients. Through its officers it insures the 
experience, personal attention and sympathy 
essential to the proper care of your family’s 
estate. Our 39 years of banking and invest- 
ment experience is at your disposal in this 
connection at any time. 








TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Organized as N W Harris & Co 1882. Incorporated 1907 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000 


— 

















A strong trust advertisement. 


Therefore, other things being 
equal, the larger their deposits 
in proportion to the capital the 
greater the profits to the stock- 
holders. ‘That is the incentive 
to increase the volume of busi- 
ness by advertising and per- 
sonal efforts. One of the moot 
questions in bank advertising 
is how much a bank should 
spend for that purpose. It is 
usually worked out on the basis 
of a percentage of the net 
profits and one of the com- 
monest estimates is between five 
per cent. and ten per cent. of 
the net profits. That is if a 


bank earned net profits of 
$100,000 in a certain year, ex- 
perience has shown that it 
would be justified in setting 
aside an appropriation of be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 for the 
ensuing year. 


Reserve and Small 
Accounts 


HERE ArE a couple of sugges- 
tions for advertisements on the 
above subjects: 
PRUDENT BUSINESS 
MEN 

always endeavor to carry a 
sufficient balance in their bank 
account to act as a reserve for 
emergencies. Such an amount 
at the Blank Trust Company 
will earn satisfactory interest 
for its owner if it complies with 
our regulations as to minimum 
balance and length of time the 
money is left on deposit. 

IN REGARD TO 
MODERATE SIZED 
ACCOUNTS 
Accounts likely to maintain 
an average daily balance of at 


__ keer are accepted 
by the Blank National Bank, 
provided the character and 
business standing of the pros- 
pective depositor are such as to 
bear investigation. 

Greater emphasis is placed on 
the character than on the size 
of the account, but naturally, 
the average balance must be 
sufficient so that the account 
will not be carried at a loss. 


& 


Advertise Now 


“WHY ADVERTISE when we have 
no money to loan?” say some 
bankers; and the answer of the 
Manufacturers’ Record is, no 
class ever needed to cultivate 
the public’s favor more than 
bankers now do. Perhaps you 
may have no money to loan to- 
day, as some say, but you are 
not a good banker if you fail 
to sell credit to every customer 
who has the proper security 
with which to buy it. A banker 
borrows money from his de- 
positors and sells credit to his 
borrowers. It is a merchandise 
transaction. 

It would be a poor merchant 
who could not find ways to pro- 
vide goods for his customers so 
long as they could pay. He is 
a poor banker who cannot find 
credit to sell to his customers 
so long as they are able to pay 
the price and assure the final 
redemption, and bankers need 
to win public favor just as 
much as railroads did twenty- 
five years ago. Railroads 
missed their opportunity to cul- 
tivate the public, and they are 
now paying the penalty. Bank- 
ers, therefore, cannot afford not 
to advertise. Nor, for that 
matter, can any other class of 
business men. 


& 


Errective advertising quickens 
the wheels of progress for a 
bank, lays open new fields of 
endeavor, and strengthens it in 
meeting competition —Warren 
FE. Crane. 
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How Pass-Book Envelopes 
Bring New Customers 
By John Y. Beaty 


Ir EACH ONE of our customers 
were to bring in all of his 
friends, our bank would grow 
beyond all previous records. 
Realizing that the friends of 
our customers number up to a 
large figure, we exert every ef- 
fort possible to encourage our 
customers to introduce their 
friends to the officers of our 
bank. 

One of the best sources of 
suggestion along this line is the 
envelope that we use for pass- 
books. At the bottom of these 
envelopes is printed this sug- 
gestion: “Bring your friends 
with you and make them ac- 
quainted with the officials of 
the bank.” 

I think the latter part of the 
suggestion is very important. 
It suggests the definite purpose 
for bringing the friends. Any- 
one is pleased to become ac- 
quainted with the officials of a 
bank, and when he has an op- 
portunity to do so, he very sel- 
dom neglects it. Then, too, the 
customer of a bank feels rather 
flattered to be invited to in- 
troduce his friends to the offi- 
cials. 

This little suggestion has re- 
sulted in many new people com- 
ing into the bank. Our officials 
never miss the opportunity to 
frankly inquire of the visiting 


Executor 





At a local fair this Columbia, Pa., bank had an exhibit in which it displayed 
a collection of worthless stock certificates, the moral of course being 
““ consult your banker before making investments.” 


friend, whether he has a bank 
account or not. If he does not 
have one, negotiations are im- 
mediately entered into, which 
often results in the friend open- 
ing an account. 

Personal contact with pros- 
pective customers is by far the 
most important means of de- 
veloping new business. But it 
is very seldom that an officer 
has the time to go out of the 
bank to get into personal touch 
with prospects. When we get 
our customers to bring pros- 
pects into the bank, there is 


Trustee 
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The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
Nos, 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 


At Forty-first Street 
New York 
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Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 


Some of the oldest and strongest banks still stick to old-fashioned advertising. 


always some officer available to 
meet them. 

One pleasing result from this 
plan, which has been particu- 
larly apparent during the past 
few months, is that most people 
who are brought in this way are 
depositors, and not borrowers. 
While money conditions are 
easier now than they were, 
there was a time when we did 
not particularly care to take on 
a new customer who was in im- 
mediate need of funds. But 
we were glad to welcome those 
who had deposits to make with- 
out any immediate prospect for 
the need of credit. 

The use of this space on our 
envelopes for passbooks, is, of 
course, very inexpensive. In 
fact, it costs nothing at all. We 
have to have some printing 
matter on these envelopes any- 
way, and we might just as well 
use the space for something of 
real value such as this sentence 
which I have quoted. 


& 


TrutH is the leaven that raises 
the productivity of advertising 
to its highest degree. 

—Warren E. Crane. 
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New Orleans feels proud of its most recent 

accomplishment — and justly proud. too, for 
the HIBERNIA BANK Building represents not 
only a great achievement of a great financial 
institution, but stands as one of the greatest ar 
chitectural and engineering feats of the entire 
South. The beauty and grace of its proportions. 
the completeness of its every detail make it re 
presentative of a city that 1s forging ahead with 
the greatest. It marks the continuation of a new 
type of building construction, hitherto deemed 
impossible in New Orleans because of soil con 
ditions. It stands as amonument to the persis 
tence and creative genius of the sons of a rein 
vigorated, revitalized New Orleans 
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The Chy of New Oileuns 





fast paragraph of a new chrpter in the history 
eresmve New Orleans 
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Featuring a message from the mayor. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Some Banks used a foreign ex- 
change window bulletin a few 
weeks before Christmas, the 
idea being that those who were 
going to send money abroad 
for Yuletide gifts would like to 
be kept informed regarding the 
best available rates. 


One BANK gets out a question- 
naire for the use of the new 
business committee and _ the 
staff. It is in reality an analysis 
of the business of the various 
departments. 


Tue County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., suggests 
on a card that you 

“Make a list of the things 
you could keep in a Safe De- 
posit Box if you had one. You 
will be surprised at what a big 
risk you are taking by keeping 
valuable papers and precious 
articles unprotected. <A bog in 


our large modern vault will 
give you absolute protection.” 


Durine National Thrift Week 
this month the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, is dis- 
tributing 40,000 copies of a 
booklet entitled “What Amer- 
ica Owes Franklin.” It seems 
particularly appropriate that 
such a booklet should be issued 
in Philadelphia which Franklin 
helped to make famous. The 
subject matter and typography 
of the booklet is wonderfully 
interesting and suitable to the 
subject treated. 


THE FOLLOWING interesting let- 
ter has been received from Earl 
R. Obern, assistant cashier, 
Old National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Beginning December 1, 1921, we 
issued through this institution 


Michigan State automobile li- 
cences. We decided that it 


would be a good idea to have an 
automobile exhibit consisting of 
accessories, new inventions and 
relics displayed in our lobby to be 
of interest to the automobile 
owner when he came in to get his 
1922 license. 

We wrote all the automobile 
dealers in Battle Creek inviting 
them to participate in the display. 
It was advertised in the newspa- 
pers together with the fact that 
to the first 2,000 people calling 
for automobile licenses we would 
give an automobile road map of 
Michigan. 

We estimate that during the 
first three days we had 56,000 peo- 
ple here to see the exhibit. It 
was a new phase of community 
interest on the part of the Old 
National Bank and attracted a 
great deal of attention and com- 
ment. Some automobile dealers 
reported increased sales as a re- 
sult of this exhibit and all to- 
gether it was a great success. 

We believe that a bank is a 
community institution and it is 
our plan in the future to have 
more exhibits of this character. 
Banks must get away from the 
idea that they are a mere custo- 
dian of funds. Banking in the 
next decade will have for its 
chief function interest in com- 
munity affairs. 


IN COMMEMORATION of its sev- 
entieth anniversary the Hud- 
son County National Bank of 
Jersey City is distributing a 
handsome metal paper weight 
to the friends and depositors of 
the bank. 


A MID-WESTERN BANK believes 
in going after children’s sav- 
ings accounts, believing that 
much may be made of a deposi- 
tor if caught young enough. 
Here is what it said about it in 
a recent issue of its house- 
organ. 


We're going to give more at- 
tention to the kiddies from now 
on. Yes, we have always been 
glad to see them in our bank, 
helped them along with their 
banking and all that—but we 
haven’t gone out of our way 2 
bit. 

We're going to give them more 
attention as I said. And this is 
the reason: unless a kiddie is 
taught how to handle his money 
while he is learning other habits, 
he is more apt to break over in 
careless ways later on in life. 
You know how it is with a boy 
who has eaten with his knife un- 
til he reaches young manhood, 
and success! He’s apt to make 
a slip every now and then, and 
his reputation for good manners 
is given a jar each time—you 
know folks somehow always have 
and always will judge us pretty 
much by the weak links in our 
make-up. : 

Well anyhow, just to make it 
more interesting for our kiddie 
depositors—so the smallest ones 
can watch while their money is 
being counted, we have some 
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steps—real kiddies’ steps, which 
will be in front of our savings 
window between nine and ten ev- 
ery Saturday morning. That’s 
kiddies’ hour from now on. 

And that’s not all. The first 
boy and the first girl depositor 
reach their hands in a box and 
draw a slip. There will be, a 
“time” on each of these slips, 
somewhere during kiddies’ hour. 
The little boy and the little girl 
who deposit nearest these two 
hours, will be given a favor. 


THE NEW BUSINESS department 
of the Southwark National 
Bank: in Philadelphia is equip- 
ped to render real service to 
bank depositors judging from 
the following friendly sugges- 


tion from a _ recent circular 
letter: 
If you have felt a falling off 


in your business, call and consult 
our new business and service de- 
partment. We feel sure we can 
help you. We have many sug- 
gestions to offer, one or more of 
which, we feel sure, you can ap- 
ply to your business with much 
success. 

If you are optimistic and, like 
ourselves, have not felt the so- 
called business depression, call 
anyway. Our new business and 
service department will be glad 
to have you explain just why you 
are busy and going ahead when 
the other fellow is standing still 
or going backward. Your busi- 
ness methods impared to your less 
successful business competitor 
will, no doubt, help him, and the 
more successful business men, the 
better conditions will be for you 
and for business generally. 


& 


Good Advertising Pointers 


Some very good ideas in regard 
to financial advertising were 
brought out at the recent con- 
vention of the Investment 
Bankers Association. As _ re- 
ported by the advertising man- 
ager of the “Quality Group” of 
magazines, the high points were 
as follows: 

Unasked literature is natu- 
rally unwelcome. A large per- 
centage of people even resent 
it. 

Examine your bond circulars 
and your letters. 

Do your lawyers write them? 
Are you afraid to say “Dear 
Mr. Brown” in your first let- 
ter, or must you wait until you 
are introduced by a mutual 
friend ? ‘ 

Are you willing to let a man, 
specially chosen for his ability 


The Pirate Lives Today 


The shining cutlass, ferocious attitude and fear-inspir- 
ing dress of olden days have been replaced by tailored 
clothes, a winning smile and a seductive story of the 
wealth his glittering securities will bring. 

With suave promises of “‘big and sure returns,” he 


Preys upon defenseless women and children. 


Your estate is safe from such attacks if you 
name the Security Trust Company as Executor and 


Trustee under your Will. 


It will be ably and con- 


servatively managed until the time you arrange for its 
final distribution to your heirs. Small estates, especially, 
need this protection. No profit can be made by us in 

. connection with estates or trusts 





except the fees allowed by law, or 
agreement. 

At your convenience, we believe 
@ conference with our officers will 
be helpful in assisting you to deter- 
tine these all important matters. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


GRISWOLD 4» FORT STREETS 
DETROIT 





A warning of the dangers from “modern pirates’ who prey on‘estates. 


as an advertising man, write 
your circulars after the lawyers 
have given him the technical 
details? 

Wouldn’t that send a shock 
through some bond houses? 

Why can’t the buying de- 
partment hand over a bond is- 
sue as “raw material” to the 
sales department and let it 
originate the sales story? 

You think your circulars are 
interesting and useful. This 
particular analysis shows about 
half of the investors think they 
are; the other half think they 
aren’t. It’s a vote of censure. 
Fifty-fifty is a vote against any 
sales plan. 

If you aren’t willing to hu- 


manize the material in the cir. 
culars, you can make them 
much more attractive by simply 
improving the typography. Put 
a type expert on the job. 

Cut out the long type lines. 

Use illustrations and 
then. 

Reduce the size so as to fit 
regular letter-files. 

Establish an individuality in 
your circulars, not just by 
holding to one color of ink on 
old type faces, but by a dis- 
tinctive style of presentation in 
matter and in type. 

Investors now receive much 
circular matter, perhaps too 
much, but there is sure to be 
more, rather than less, in the 


now 
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danger ? 


trustee. 





Py ECAUSE A MANS A PASSENGER 
IS HE QUALIFIED TO RUN THE. 
O TRAIN ? 


Jhen with equal inexperience, are your 
son, your daughter, your wife to manage 
the estate you will leave them? 


Should they not have the help of anexperienc- 
ed trustee who knows when a signal means 


'heir inherited estate will be wisely administ- 
ered and safely preserved with the FIFTH 
AVENUE BANK of NEW YORK its executor and 


“Discuss this plan with ourJrust Department to-d: 














THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK of NEWYORK 


This poster in the window of the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York attracted 
much attention. It was designed by L. Guild of New York. 


future. What you need to do 
is to make your circulars so 
much better than the aver- 
age that yours will be saved and 
studied. Yours must be better, 


that’s all. 


If | Were a Banker 
By Walter Engard 
Ir 1 were a banker I would in- 
augurate a “Save First” cam- 
paign. The average individual 
does not plan on saving any 
part of his income until after 
his personal needs and desires 
have been taken care of, and, 
in most cases, when this has 
been done there's not anything 
left to save. By reversing this 
method threugh a “Save First” 
campaign, the number of sav- 
ings accounts as well as_ the 


size would be very materially 
increased. 

I would adopt as my slogan 
“Save First Is Safety First.” I 
would work out an advertising 
campaign calculated to bring 
about the desired results. As a 
part of this campaign, I would 
have a series of letters to be 
mailed out at certain intervals 
to a list of prospective patrons. 
In my first letter I would put 
forth the advantages of setting 
aside “savings first.” I would 
get this letter up in a multi- 
page letter form, using the first 
page for my letter and the sec- 
ond and third pages for setting 
forth facts and figures relative 
to savings, such as a table show- 
ing what savings of various 
amounts set aside each week or 
month would amount to in one 
year, in five years and in ten 


years, also showing a table dem- 
onstrating the earning power of 
the dollar, etc. The last page 
of this letter would be used for 
my bank’s general advertising, 
or for giving a list of the bank’s 
officers and directors and the 
various services rendered its 
patrons. 

My second letter of this series 
would be got out in about the 
same style, but in preparing 
this letter I would assume that 
my reader had read my first let- 
ter and had resolved to follow 
out his good resolution and with 
the letter I would enclose a 
blank deposit book with the 
recipient’s name carefully filled 
in and suggest that he begin 
that savings account now. 

In the third letter of this 
series I would endeavor to 
show my reader what he was 
losing as a result of his delay 
in starting that savings account. 
I would follow this letter with 
the fourth and fifth letter, mail- 
ing each letter about thirty 
days apart and in each one I 
would dwell considerably upon 
“saving first.” 

In one of these letters I 
would use that old argument so 
often used with good effect by 
the insurance companies, show- 
ing the condition of 100 men 
starting out in life at age 
twenty-one, the status of these 
men at age thirty, at age 35, at 
age forty, at age forty-five at 
age fifty, ete. 

I am sure this campaign 
would result in increasing the 
number of savings accounts in 
my bank as well as inspiring a 
more systematic method of sav- 
ing which would very materially 
increase the size of these ac- 
counts and prove a real builder 
of good will for my institution. 


& 


ApverTISING is the modern 
magic wand. Before it touches 
a bank that bank may be small 
and struggling, but when once 
the wand is swung it usually 
starts a financial institution 
upon an upward march toward 
success.—Warren FE. Crane. 




















Bank Advertising Exchange 





mailing lists accordingly. 





IMPORTANT 


This list has been completely revised. 


NOTICE 


All members are urged to correct their 


All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
booklets, folders and other publicity matter as issued during the coming year. 
order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 1922, 
every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make a 
liberal distribution of advertising material. 


In 








A 

mgr. pub, font. Nat’l Bk of 

Louisville, 

Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat'l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 

Alfriend, R. J., Jr., asst. cash., Virginia Nat’l 
Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Anderson, R., cash., American Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Anderson, R. P., care of K. L. Hamman Adv. 
Agcy., 316-13th St., Oakland, Cal. 

Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Adams, F. C. 
Kentucky, 


B 

Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Baley, J. S., mgr. dept. analysis, Nat’l Bk. of 
Republic, Chicago, Ill. 

Banco di Roma, head office, Rome, Italy. 

Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bassett, L. E., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. 
Bluff, Ark. 

Baty, E. N., 


Lima, 


Co., Pine 


mgr. new bus. dept. Englewood 
State Bk., 63d St. & Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bauder, R. E., 738 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Baugher, E. M., pres., Bldg. Ass’n Co., 
Ne »wark, Ohio. 


Home 


Bell, H. W., dir. serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica, N.Y. 

Bennett, H. D., asst. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Bize, L. A., pres., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

mane. = A., V. P., Ist Nat’l Bk., Clarksville, 


Blethen, * O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Block, R., pub. mgr., Citizens Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Bolla, Rodolfo, American representative, Banco 
di Roma, 1 Wall St., : 2 

Boyd, W. A., V. P., 1st Nat'l Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Branham, D. R., dir. pub. Hellman Com’! Tr. & 
Svgs. 


Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater 
& Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst. cash., 
Raleigh, N. C 


Bank 
Citizens Nat’l Bank, 


Brown, W. E., adv. mgr., Hibernia Bank & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Brunkow, A. F., pub. mgr., Old Nat’l Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Burton, E. C., V. P., Pennsylvania Nat'l Bank, 


Chester, Pa. 


Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., Iowa State Bank, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
Buzbee, M. A., adv., mgr. American Bank of 


Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Cc 


Caplan, H. B., adv. dept., Canal-Com’l Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Capps, W. V., adv. mgr., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Cc —, _H. W., pub. mgr., Guaranty Trust Co. 

( ne S. F., cash., City Nat’l Bank, Tusca- 


loosa, Ala. 
‘arahan, L. A., mgr. new bus. dept., 

Tr. & Svgs. Bk., Oak Park, III. 
Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Liberty Central Tr. 

Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Crary, R. F., asst. cash., 


Cc broth, “EB. E., Com’l —_ Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 
» 


Davy, C. C.,. 


Oak Park 


Internat’! Bkg. Corp., 


Atty., East Side Svgs. Bank, Roch- 


ester, N. Y. 





De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N.Y. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phila., Pa. 

De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American Nat’l Bank, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., an” ands Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

Eberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., lst Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyville, IU. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bk., N. Y. 

Elisworth, F. W., V.P., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., 


New Orleans, La. 
Etter, R. W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
F 
Frost, L. A., V.P., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


G 

Garner, P., pub. megr., Wee hovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. 

Gatling, N. P., V. pe Chatham & Phenix Nat’! 
Bank, N. Y. 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. 
Metals Nat’! Bank, N. 

Glenn, C. L., secy, Buck & Glenn, Inc., Winston- 

Salem, N. C. 

Gonthier, H. G., dir. pub., 

1 


dept., Mechanics & 


Bank of Hochelaga, 


12 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr., bus. ext. dept. Security 
Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Guy, J. E., mgr. serv. dept., 1st Nat’l Bk., 
Ww aynesboro, Pa. 

Haggerty, L. A., asst. treas., Anthracite Tr. Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Hall, J. C. Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 


Shester, Pa. 
Hall, W. R. D., com’l serv. 
Bk., Phila, Pa. 
Hammond, R. P., bus. serv. dept., Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


dept., Phila. Nat’l 


Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 
Handerson, C. H., pub. mgr., Union Tr. Co. 


Cleveland, 
Haskell, E. G., 
ville, Fla. 
Heuchling, F. G., V. P., Northwestern Tr. 
Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 
Higley, J. N., pub. megr., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispano Suizo, Para Empresas 
Electricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 
Hodgins, J. H., mgr. pub. dept., Union Bank of 
Canada, Winnipee, Manitoba. 
Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Home Bank of Canada, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th St. Nat’l] Bank, Phila, Pa. 
Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’! 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Nat’l Bank, 


Hudson, P. L., asst. cash., 
Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, H. G., V. P., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


). 
Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
& Svgs. 


2929 B’way, N. Y. C. 
lst Nat'l Bank, 


1st 


Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard Nat’! 
Bank, N. Y. : 
Izant, R. J., adv. mgr., Central Nat’l Bank 


Svgs. & Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jarl, E. L., asst. cash., State Bk. of Chicago, Ill. 

Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa. 

oe W. H., Jr., adv. mgr., Marine Tr. Co., 


uffalo, N. Y. 
Jones, M. H., asst. cash., 1st & Citizens Nat’! 
Bk., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Judd, S. P., pub. mgr., Mercantile Tr. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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K 

Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. dept. Merchants & Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’l 
Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, BE. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


Langstroth, E., New York Trust Co., N. Y. 

Lanier, B. W., ‘secy., United States Tr. Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Leitch, W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank 
of Canada, Montreal. 

Lersner, V. A., comp. Williamsburgh Svgs. 
Bank, Bway & Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lyons, W. S., Union Trust Co., of D. C., 15th & 
H Sts., Washington, mam ©. 

M 

MacCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

MacNennon, R. M., adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bk. & 
Tr. & Svgs. Bk., Los Angeles, Cal. 

McLean, W. D., V.P., Morris Plan Bank, 261 
Broadway, N. Y. 

McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Malcolm, 8S. D., gen. megr., adv. dept., American 
Express Co., N. 

Matson, C. K., ‘pub. mer., Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Matthews, H. B., adv. megr., S. W. Strauss & 
Co., 5th Ave. at 46th St., N. Y. 

Megan, T. F., asst. secy., Internat’! . Os, 
Boston, Mass. 

Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat’l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Merrill, R. E., Gardner Tr. Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de 
Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., Ist Nat'l Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Morrish, W. F., V. P., Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., care of Hackney & Moale Co., 
Ashville, N. C 

Muller, J., 49 Sonne ggstrasse, Zurich VI, Switz- 
erland. 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banques 
Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland. 


N 

Nat'l City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Newman, M., asst. cash., Union Tr. Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Newton, E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield 
Svges. Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 


oO 
Oakes, R. W., asst. secy., Watertown Savings 
Bank, Watertown, N. Y. 
Overton, J. A., cash., Nat'l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, N. Y¥. 


> 

Peede, L. G., bk. serv. dept., Abbott-Brady Prtg. 
Corp., 460 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Poole, John, pres., Federal National Sank, 
Washington, D. C 

Potter, H. E., asst. cash., Citizens Commercial 
& Svgs. Bank, yilst. Mich. 

Powell, V. M., secy., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, 


Pratt, T. B.. Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
., B. F. 


Q 
Quincy, J. M., asst. cash., Atlantic Nat'l Bk., 
Jac ksonville, Fla 


Rankin, A. E., pub. megr., Fidelity Tr. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
Shanghai, China 

Reese, R., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., N.Y. 


Ruff, W. J., cash., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, C., mgr., new gg dept., American Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, * 


— A., cash., ist Nat’! Bank, Brenham, 

‘ex. 

Sclater, 4 G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St... N. ¥. 

Scott, W., vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sherrill, W. M., mgr. new bus. dept., Wyoming 
Nat'l Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Shoven, A. M., cash., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Kankakee, Ill. 

Simons, M. M., asst. treas., Farmers & Merch- 
ants Tr. Co., Greenville, Pa 

Siviter, W. H., 122 Dithridge St., ” Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia, 

Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Smith, E. L., asst. cash., American Tr. & Bkg. 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Snyder, C. F. Jr., adv. mgr. Charleston Nat’l 
Bank, Charleston, W. fa. 

Spencer, L. F., V. P., Ist Nat’l Bk., Ridgewood, 


Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept., Commerce 
Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst. cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 

Stover, J. C., secy., Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, Ind. 

Streicher, J. H., new bus. dept., Com’l Svgs. 
Bank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sullivan, T. J., pres., American Press League, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., os a ee Svges. & 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. 

Thompson, R. H., 1524 Darciona St., Phila., Pa. 

Thomson, E. H., pub. mer., Washington Loan 
& Tr. Co., Washington, ae 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Nat’l Bank 
of Baltimore, Md. 


Van Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 
Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. 


w 
Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, 
. 
Wadden, T. A., V.P., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, 


Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svges. 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Weisenburger, W. B., adv. dir., Nat’l Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 

Wight, E. L., pub. megr., Hoggson Bros., 485 

5th Ave., N. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. In- 
stitution, Albany, Y. 

Williams, J. E., asst. ee Third Nat'l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat’l Bank, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Williams, J. M., pub. megr., Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Winship, A. L., V.P., Nat'l Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., tr. off., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Woolford, W., Bank of America, 44 Wall St., N. Y. 

Wormwood, C. K., adv. mgr., Ist Nat’l Bank, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Z 
Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 
Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat'l Bank, Emporium, Pa. 
Zimmerman, F. Chambersburg Tr. Co., 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


© 
New Name 


Biggar, F. C., head office, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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_ Statement of Condition, December 31, 1921 





CSOUT CES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank . 

Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other Banks 

Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans ss for Re- 
discount with Federal Reserve Bank . 


Other Loans and Discounts 

Deinand Loans 

Due within 30 days 

Due 30to 90 days . 

Due 90 to 180 days . 

Due after 180 days . 

United States Obligations 

Short Term Securities 

Other Investments 

Bank Buildings , 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances nde this Bank and its Correspondents 
[anticipated $4, 856,543.19] . ‘ 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 
*rabilities 


$30, 149, 160.65 
46,555,357.10 


85,605,173. 14 


10,198,436.40 
23,447,595. 36 
18,474, 508. 68 
33,529,768.43 

1,030,011.14 


Capital Stock . 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 

Dividend Payable January 3rd, 1922 . 

Discount Collected but not Earned 

Reserved for Taxes and Expenses 

Circulating Notes 

Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for its Account [after 
deducting $923,657.90 held by the — ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

Deposits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 





$162, 309,690.89 


86,680, 320.01 
4,914, 251.37 
7,817, 501.20 
8, 509,274.16 

562,956.96 


__14,420,301.93 
$285, 214,296.52 


$12,500, 000.00 
10,850, 863.51 
375,000.00 
1,198,025 61 
473,516.76 
2,451,080 00 


19,276,845 12 
__ 238, 088, 965.52 


“$285, 214, 296. 52 
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ie every bank in every city there 
are several officers who make 
it a point to be in New York once 
or oftener during the year. 


The Equitable has the privilege 
of serving hundreds of them. They 
arrive, register at the hotel, make 
their business calls and then they 
drop in at The Equitable. 


Sometimes they have banking 
business to transact; sometimes 
they want merely to check up their 
own business observations and 
forecasts with those of men at the 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


LONDON—3 King William St. , E.C.4 








“As my friends at The Equitable 
said to me—” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


heart of the financial district. In 
either case their welcome is equally 
cordial and sincere. 


We shall be glad to have you 
numbered among this company of 
The Equitable’s friends from out 
of town. Come in on your next 
visit to New York. You will bring 
us information from your section 
that will be of value to us; and we 
will find important ways to make 
our service valuable to you. 


Our Uptown Office, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, is conven- 
ient to your hotel. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 


PARIS—23 Rue de la Paix 




















The World’s Monetary Problem* 


By Gustav Cassel 


Professor at the University of Stockholm 


This paper is intended to give the out- 
lines of the present situation. The author’s 
views have been expounded more fully in 
a memorandum drawn up on the invitation 
of the League of Nations, entitled: “Second 
Memorandum on the World’s Monetary 
Problems,” Geneva, League of Nations, 1921, 
(not published). 


INCE the middle of the year 1920 
~ such profound changes have taken 
place in the monetary sphere that 
the world’s monetary problem, in some 
of its principal bearings, has assumed 
a new aspect. Inflation, which gener- 
ally culminated during the former half 
of that year, and which attracted so 
much attention before and at the Brus- 
sels Financial Conference, has been suc- 
ceeded in the more favorably situated 
countries by a period of deflation, which 
has brought down the general level of 
prices in a very considerable degree, 
thereby increasing the purchasing 
power of the money. This policy of 
deflation, though in some measure war- 
ranted at the outset, has in the sequel 
proved ever more baneful in its effects. 
The prospect of steadily falling prices 
has paralyzed production, particularly 
in those branches where the fruits of 
labor mature but slowly. Building and 
other constructive works have been 
brought practically to a standstill, while 
other industries have been very hard 
hit. The result has been unemployment 
and the lying idle of productive estab- 
lishments, consequences which have as- 
sumed very alarming proportions in 
countries with the most drastic policy 
of deflation. While the internal value 
of individual currencies has been stead- 
ily on the increase, no stabilization in 
their relations to one another has been 
possible. 


UNITED STATES SETS PACE IN 
DEFLATION 


The United States, which led the way 
in the policy of deflation, has forced up 
the internal value of the dollar to such 
a degree that other countries which 


adopted a similar policy have, despite 
all efforts, not been able to keep pace. 
Indeed the currencies of these countries 
after a year of deflation are perhaps in 
a more unfavorable position than be- 
fore in relation to the dollar. The in- 
security of the foreign exchanges has 
exercised a very disturbing effect on 
commerce and is obviously one of the 
principal causes of the general depres- 
sion. It is not so much that the values 
of currencies are different from the pre- 
war values; world commerce can accom- 
modate itself to any values and to any 
rates of exchange, provided only that 
they are stable. The disturbing ele- 
ments are the perpetual fluctuations, 
the complete lack of stability, and the 
ensuing uncertainty as to the future. 
The policy of deflation has moreover 
entailed and continues to entail, a per- 
petual increase in the real burden of all 
debts, a factor which is obviously a 
great handicap on productivity, and 
particularly alarming in the state fi- 
nances. In some cases this real increase 
in the public burden of debt has already 
reached so high a pitch that one is 
prompted to ask whether the burden 
has not exceeded the limit of capacity, 
whether in short the state is not actu- 
ally bankrupt. Such misgivings obvi- 
ously tend to augment the general feel- 
ing of insecurity in the economic sphere. 


EFFECTS OF POLICY OF DEFLATION 


These effects of the policy of defla- 
tion compel us to pause and ask 
whether the financial machinery of the 
world could not after all be worked on 
more rational lines. The principal mo- 
tive in the policy of deflation hitherto 
pursued seems to have been the desire 
to return to the gold standard. But 
this object cannot in any way be fur- 
thered by the scrambling efforts to in- 
crease the values of individual curren- 
cies which during the past year have 





*Reprinted from the quarterly report of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget of Stockholm. 
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been the leading feature in the world’s 
monetary policy. The rise in the value 
of the dollar has entailed a correspond- 
ing increase in the value of gold, and 
other countries, despite all their efforts 
to raise the value of their currencies, 
have hardly found them bettered in re- 
lation to gold. 

The problem of the restoration of the 
gold standard involves in reality diffi- 
culties of a more intricate nature than 
is generally realized. These difficulties 
are a result of the fluctuations in the 
value of gold. Indeed, owing to the 
war and its aftermath, gold has in a 
great measure lost its previous con- 
stancy of value. The value of gold in 
relation to commodities fell during the 
war by about sixty per cent., in order 
in the course of one year, reckoned 
from May 1920, to rise by two-thirds, 
or possibly three-fourths, of its mini- 
mum value. A commodity that is sub- 
ject to such extremely violent fluctua- 
tions in relation to the aggregate of 
other goods, cannot be a suitable stand- 
ard of value. So long as the value of 
gold is so variable, it is scarcely pos- 
sible, and still less desirable, to fix the 
relations of the different currencies to 


gold. 


THE QUESTION OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE GOLD STANDARD 


The question of the restoration of 
the gold standard thus involves in the 
first place the problem of stabilizing 
the value of gold, i. e. of creating con- 
ditions in the gold market which will 
enable that commodity to acquire a 
tolerably stable value. In other words, 
the monetary demand for, and the mone- 
tary supply of, gold ought to assume a 
certain equilibrium. Countries which 
have claims on the rest of the world 
should refrain from gathering in all the 
gold they can get, and countries which 
have monetary stocks of gold ought not 
arbitrarily to seclude them from the 
world’s market. Before the war the 


rich countries who had an annual sur- 
plus in their balance of payment with 
foreign countries continually invested 
fresh capital abroad. In this way equi- 


librium was maintained and, generally 
speaking, gold was not accumulated in 
those countries on any large scale. 
Temporary increases in the world de- 
mand for gold could be provided for by 
supplies from all the central banks of 
the world. Now all this has changed. 
Instead of England, France and Ger- 
many, it is now the United States that 
has a balance in their favor. But the 
United States has suddenly leapt into 
the position of creditors and have not 
yet acquired the habit of regular in- 
vestments of capital in foreign coun- 
tries. The United States, in contradis- 
tinction from the countries who were 
creditors before the war, has a consid- 
erable surplus of goods for export, 
while at the same time they have enor- 
mous claims in capital and interest. The 
establishment of equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of credit of the United States is 
still an unsolved problem, and, so long 
as it so continues, the equilibrium in the 
world gold market must obviously be 
exposed to perpetual menace. This dis- 
turbing factor has during the past year 
found expression in an enormous de- 
mand for gold for export to the United 
States. At the same time the monetary 
gold supplies of other countries, with 
the exception of Russia, have been 
locked up and secluded from _ the 
world’s market. Under such conditions 
it is inconceivable that the value of 
gold could acquire any stability. 

It is evident from the above that the 
establishment of greater stability in the 
value of gold is eminently an interna- 
tional problem, which requires the col- 
laboration of the different countries, and 
at the present juncture more especially 
of the United States. So long as the 
value of gold, as is now the case, fol- 
lows the value of the dollar and is prac- 
tically determined by the latter, it nec- 
essarily ensues that the United States 
ought to strive for the stabilization of 
its own currency, and thus definitely de- 
sist from the policy of deflation the dis- 
astrous effects of which have been 
sketched above. Not until these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled can other 
countries proceed to a re-establishment 
of the gold standard. 
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GOLD PAR OF MONETARY UNIT MUST BE 
FIXED BELOW PRE-WAR PAR 


The gold par cannot everywhere be 
the pre-war par. In most cases the 
gold par of the monetary unit must be 
fixed considerably lower than it was be- 
fore the war. Any attempt to restore 
the former par would involve the coun- 
tries in a continuous process of deflation 
and thus conduce to further postpone- 
ment of the stabilization which is so es- 
sential in the monetary sphere. It is 
important that this should be clearly 
realized, for then a stabilization of the 
internal purchasing value of the indivi- 
dual currencies can set in at once. In 
order to avoid debasing the new pars 
more than necessary, it is desirable that 
the value of gold should be kept as low 
as possible, and at any rate not be 
forced up further. Thus for each of 
the countries to attempt to increase 
their own gold reserves to the greatest 
extent possible is the worst conceivable 
means of furthering a general restora- 
tion of the gold standard. In view of 


the increasing scarcity of gold which 
is to be anticipated in the future, it is 
moreover desirable that the monetary 
demands for gold should be progressive- 
ly reduced, in order that the value of 
gold may be kept, as far as possible, 
constant. 


MONETARY AND PRICE-LEVEL 
STABILIZATION 


The stabilization of the internal pur- 
chasing power of a currency obviously 
implies that different prices should be 
brought into such relation to each other 
as corresponds to an economic equili- 
brium, and especially that price of 
product and cost of production should 
be mutually adjusted. This may neces- 
sitate a rather extensive equilibrium of 
prices, e. g. by bringing down the com- 
modity price level, if that level is higher 
than that of the wages, or vice versa 
by bringing down the level of wages, 
if that level is higher than that of the 
commodity prices, or by adapting the 
levels of wholesale and retail prices to 
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That Steady Stream 


of American Dollars 
Flowing Back to the Fatherlands— 


Facility in the safe and speedy handling of these millions 
by local banks opens wide the door to large and profitable 
new business. 


Backed by its great international organization, the “drawing 
equipment” service of the American Express Company has 
long held the prestige and good-will of its world-clientele. 


American Express Foreign Remittance Service enables 
any bank to deal in foreign exchange on any country—in its 
own name, using its own individually printed forms—with- 
out the requirements of tying up balances in foreign lands. 
In addition to obtaining large profits on this class of busi- 
ness, banks everywhere find that once they have secured 
the confidence of the foreigner they can easily obtain his 
ever-growing deposits. 

The American Express Company’s foreign remittance equip- 
ment for banks is a magnet of tried efficiency to a larger 
banking business. 


For further particulars address 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 
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one another. But no attempt should be 
made to lower the general level of all 
prices; on the contrary the aim should 
be to reach a firm level as soon as pos- 
sible. The consistent application of this 
policy will require a restriction of cred- 
its as soon as any tendency to inflation 
is manifested, but it also implies a more 
liberal grant of credits in situations 
where it is desirable to put a stop to 
continued deflation. Seeing that the 
practical application of this financial 
policy will thus, in outward view, pre- 
sent different phases, it is most impor- 
tant that it should be authoritatively 
announced that the goal in view is a 
stabilization of the purchasing power 
of money at a certain fixed level. In all 
circumstances it will be necessary to 
issue a distinct warning against the 
illusion that a more liberal grant of 
credits might be utilized for the increase 
of public expenditure. 

The prevailing chaos in monetary 
conditions is due not merely to the fact 
that the old fine mechanism of interna- 
tional payments has been shattered, or 
at least has been greatly impaired in 
effectivity, but that this impaired mech- 
anism has been expected to perform 
miracles of payment far beyond its ca- 
pacity in its smoothly working pre- 
war condition. I am not referring sole- 
ly to the fact that the equilibrium of 
world’s commerce has been upset, so as 
to render it much more difficult than be- 
fore to effect the necessary payments 
of goods. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS MUST BE 
REDUCED 


Far more onerous and far more un- 
settling are the payments in connec- 
tion with the international debts aris- 
ing from the war and the peace treaties. 
A reduction of these debts is absolutely 
necessary if payment is to be made at 
ali, and this reduction should be ef- 
fected as soon as possible, if stable con- 
ditions in the world finances are to be 
restored. It is particularly alarming 
that these international liabilities should 
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have been fixed in gold. For, as the ex- 
perience of the past year has shown, the 
value of gold may be arbitrarily raised, 
which means a corresponding arbitrary 
increase in the real incidence of the lia- 
bilities. Moreover to impose unreason- 
ably heavy liabilities and demand that 
they shall be paid in gold must in- 
trinsically have a very unsettling effect 
on the value of gold. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE PROPOSED 


The revision of the liabilities above 
referred to is, of course, a_ political 
question, the decision of which must be 
left to the governments concerned. But 
otherwise the regulation of the world’s 
monetary machinery, at least in the 
preparatory stage, is a technical ques- 
tion which can be dealt with success- 
fully only by a select conference of ex- 
perts. The British Government, it 
might be suggested, is best in a position 
to invite to such a conference. The 
United States must naturally be repre- 
sented; but for the rest the members 
of the conference should consist of lead- 
ing experts and experienced financiers, 
without reference to country. The ob- 
ject of the conference should be to set- 
tle the general monetary policy to be 
pursued and the practical steps to be 
taken to attain as soon as possible a 
stabilization of the internal purchasing 
power of currencies (and thus of the 
foreign exchanges) as well as of the 
value of gold. The necessity for an in- 
ternational discussion of these problems 
lies in their own intrinsic nature and 
in the common interest of all countries 
to restore equilibrium in the world’s ma- 
chinery of payment. In the gold ques- 
tion collaboration must particularly be 
based on the recognition of two facts, 
viz.: first, that the real advantage of a 
standard of value such as gold is that 
it is common to a number of countries, 
and second, that the value of gold can 
be kept stable only by the stability of 
the world’s gold market. 
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A London Banker on the Exchange Problem 


(From a special London Correspondent) 


sets sail for the Washington Con- 

ference, he will have an opportu- 
nity of testing the aptness of an illus- 
tration he used in a speech on Febru- 
ary 6, 1921. Speaking of the fluctua- 
tions of the exchanges, he said: “Trad- 
ing under these conditions is like play- 
ing billiards on an Atlantic liner when 
there is a heavy sea on—the exchange 
is pitching and rolling, and you never 
know into whose pocket the ball will 
go.” When the late Lord Goschen pub- 
lished in 1861 his book on “The Theory 
of the Foreign Exchanges,” he found, 
he said, that even among leading bank- 
ers and merchants there were men less 
conversant with the subject than its im- 
portance demanded. Today some ink- 
ling of the significance of the question 
has come even to “the man in the 
street,” —especially if he is out on the 
street because he can find no work to 
do, for all the authorities are agreed 
that the widespread unemployment at 
the present moment is largely due to 
the existing chaos in the exchanges. 

In the city of London one of the 
most competent experts on this difficult 
subject is Ernest L. Franklin, of the 
well-known firm of Samuel Montagu 
and Company, who has been kind 
enough to give me an interview on the 
question for the benefit of the readers 
of Tue Bankers Magazine. f first 
asked him whether there had been any 
precedent for the present situation. 
“There has never been anything like it 
before,” he replied. ‘Sometimes after 
a crushing military defeat or in conse- 
quence of domestic turmoil a single gov- 
ernment has found itself in difficulties 
through an inordinate issue of paper 
currency. One might quote the as- 
signates at the time of the French revo- 
lution as a conspicuous example. The 
Confederate notes were another in- 
stance. So was the Mexican currency 
a few years ago. In such cases, how- 
ever, the collapse in the exchange has 
affected a single government only. 


[ and when David Lloyd George 


There has been no previous instance in 


which the volume of paper currency 
has so enormously increased in several 
countries at the same time. Today there 
are many European nations whose gold 
reserve is a mere bagatelle in compari- 
son with the notes they have issued. 


EXCHANGE NEVER STABILIZED 


“What many people don’t realize,” 
Mr. Franklin continued, “is that the 
world’s exchanges have never really 
been stabilized. The nearest approach 
to a general stabilization has been the 
fact that the fluctuations of exchange 
have been very slight among a certain 
group of nations that had a common 
denominator in the gold standard. 
Within this consortium there were, be- 
fore the war, practically no exchange 
risks. You were as certain of getting 
25 frances for your sovereign as of get- 
ting 20 shillings for it. The tendency 
was, more and more, for other nations 
to come into this gold-standard group. 
As the internal conditions of these na- 
tions became more settled and _ their 
productiveness increased, creditors be- 
came more willing to leave their money 
there at interest, if the balance of trade 
was for the time being in their favor. 
But it was a different matter with 
countries that were not on a gold basis. 
In their case the rate of exchange would 
be affected by a variety of changing 
conditions—for example, the stability 
of the government, the national pro- 
ductiveness, and so on. In the case of 
China, the exchange varied with the 
fluctuations in the price of bar silver.” 


ENGLAND’S FOOD PROBLEM 


“To what causes,” I asked, “do you 
attribute the abnormal features of the 
present situation?” 

“To answer that question,’ was the 
reply, “you must first understand that 
each nation has its own problems. One 
of ours is the problem of food. We can 
only grow enough in this country to 
feed one-fifth of the population. The 
remaining four-fifths we must procure 
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from abroad, and we must pay for it 
mainly by goods and services rendered. 
But at present we have on our hands 
a congestion of goods that can find no 
market. Hence the widespread unem- 
ployment. Many countries that were 
formerly customers of ours are reduced 
by the war to such a condition that 
their powers of production are ruined 
and they have nothing to pay us with. 
And in those countries that are still 
able to pay we are driven out of the 
markets by Germany’s ability to under- 
cut us. If the consuming power of the 
world had remained as it was before 
the war, the cheapness with which Ger- 
many is able to produce would not ex- 
clude us from the markets. There 
would be enough customers for all or 
most of the goods that both Germany 
and ourselves could manufacture. As 
it is, there are not consumers enough to 
go round, with the result that those who 
are able to buy make their purchases 
where they can supply their needs the 
most cheaply.” 


GERMAN INDUSTRY AND MARK 
DEPRECIATION 


“Germany has the Allies to thank,” 
declared Mr. Franklin, “for her ex- 
traordinary industrial activity just now. 
We have practically made her a pres- 
ent of the world’s markets. We have 
added 800,000 men to the number of 
her producers by preventing her from 
maintaining a standing army on the 
scale that existed before the war, 
though this, of course, was absolutely 
obligatory for obvious reasons. Fur- 
ther by our reparations demands we 
are preventing the external and the in- 
ternal value of the mark from coming 
closer together. Every few months 
Germany must purchase dollars, pounds, 
or francs, and can only pay for them by 
printing more notes and thereby further 
inflating her currency; this has so con- 
tinually depreciated the mark that Ger- 
many has been able to buy raw material, 
manufacture goods, and make a large 
paper mark profit, even if she sells her 
products abroad later on below the orig- 
inal cost of the raw material. For the 
cost of production within the country 
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has not increased in a ratio at all cor- 
responding to the decrease in the value 
of the mark outside. Within a single 
week recently the value of the mark out- 
side Germany went down nearly fifty 
per cent. There was certainly no rise 
in wages to that extent within Germany 
itself. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION AND THE 
REPARATION QUESTION 


“A serious handicap to the adoption 
of a policy that would meet this diffi- 
culty,” Mr. Franklin continued, “is the 
fact that France’s problem is not the 
same as Great Britain’s. France is not 
similarly situated to us. Her products 
are not cut under by Germany’s in the 
world’s markets as ours are. She is not 
a competitor with us in the same sense 
that Germany is. She does not pro- 
duce, to any great extent, the same com- 
modities as Germany, and she is, there- 
fore, prepared to welcome the dumping 
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of German goods. She has specialized 
in what may be called luxury products 
—those products, especially, in which 
the element of taste is a leading factor. 
A wealthy South American lady who 
wants a new frock or some jewelry 
doesn’t go to Berlin for it but to Paris. 
If a well-to-do man—whether he is an 
American or an Englishman or even a 
German—wants to raise his spirits, he 
drinks champagne, not Asti spumante or 
sparkling Moselle. In the case of such 
commodities the price does not matter, 
for the customers are more or less 
wealthy persons who will have what 
they want whatever the cost. The rich 
pleasure-loving foreigner goes to Paris, 
Deauville, or Biarritz, not Berlin, Spa 
or the Black Forest though they may 
be much cheaper places. You will see, 
therefore, that France has not the same 
motive that we have for desiring to re- 
habilitate the German mark. But it 
would not be of benefit to us if we can- 
celled our share of the reparations un- 
less France cancelled hers as well. For 
if we were to cancel the re parations due 
to us there would still remain the repa- 
rations due to France, and this latter 
amount—more and more in the future, 
as Germany’s obligations accumulate— 
would still be a far larger sum than 
Germany could meet. Consequently, the 
difference between the external and the 
internal value of the mark would not 
be affected, Germany would continue to 
occupy the markets we are unable to 
enter, and we should get none of the 
money that Germany would be paying 
out, although our share would be, in 
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any case, very small compared with 
what we are ened through German 
competition.” 

After this survey of the situation in 
Germany I asked Mr. Franklin for 


some comment on conditions in the other 


countries where the currency has so 
sensationally depreciated. 
AUSTRIA’S POSITION 
“The position in Austria,” he _ re- 


marked, “is different from that in Ger- 
many. There you have a country which 
has lost the most productive part of 
her territory. She has a large capital 
city, out of all proportion to the re- 
sources necessary to maintain it. It is 
impossible for her to meet the expenses 
of a government without heavy taxation 
that must be a tremendous burden upon 
industry. The difficulty of taxation also 
prevents the adoption of the policy of 
deflation which has been urged upon 
those countries which now find them- 
selves suffering from an unfavorable 
exchange. How can these countries 
stop increasing their paper currency? 
Deflation means taxation, and in many 
cases it is too late to tax now. You 
cannot impose new taxes upon people 
who are suffering acutely from high 
prices and unemployment. The vari- 
ous credit schemes that have been sug- 
gested may add something to the pro- 
ductive capacity of some of the smaller 
states, but nobody appears to be very 
enthusiastic about the results of such 
plans of this kind as have already been 
tried.” 
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GOVERNMENTAL ACTION AND DEBT 
CANCELLATION 


Having heard Mr. Franklin’s account 
of the present situation and its causes, 
I put the natural question: “What 
remedy do you propose?” “There is 
nothing whatever,” he replied, “tat the 
financial world can do. The task must 
be undertaken by the governments. Un- 
less they take the matter in hand the 
process I have described will go on in- 
definitely until one country after an- 
other becomes ruined and the very 
knowledge that these conditions must 
continue will only intensify the lack of 
confidence in the financial and commer- 
cial world. The only practical thing to 
do would be to cancel the national war 
debts all round—not out of generosity 
but from the motive of self-preserva- 
tion. The very countries for whom the 
rate of exchange is today the most fav- 
orable are suffering most acutely from 
unemployment. America, which has the 
most favorable exchange of all, re- 
ports, so we are told, no less than six 
millions of unemployed. In England 
there are a million and a half in this 
position. In Germany, on the other 
hand, every able-bodied man is at work. 
No doubt it will be very difficult to 
make the average American or English- 
man realize that the cancelling of the 
war debts would be to his interest, but 
that is certainly the fact. Some one 
must make a beginning, and the coun- 
try that should start the movement in 
this direction is the country that suffers 
most, and is likely to suffer most, from 
a continuance of the present conditions. 
The unemployment situation would also 
be greatly eased if Russia were allowed 
to take part fully in international com- 
merce. By her production of wheat, 
flax, and other commodities she would 
have the means of purchasing some of 
the goods that are now congesting our 
warehouses.” 

After listening to Mr. Franklin’s ac- 
count of the financial aftermath of the 
war, one begins to wonder whether, 
after all, “Vae victoribus” would not 
be a less deceptive motto than “Vae 
victis.” 
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Great Britain 

THE GENERAL SITUATION 

With excellent prospects of a satis- 
factory settlement of the Irish question, 
and the confident expectation that 
something substantial will come out of 
the disarmament conference, attention 
is now turned to the furthering of for- 
eign trade and the discovery of some 
effective means of unraveling the Ger- 
many reparations tangle. 

Foreign trade figures for November 
are somewhat encouraging. The ad- 
verse balance for the month was below 
the monthly average for the year. That 
manufacturers are confident of a revival 
although at present facing slack trade, 
is the inference drawn from the large 
increase in imports of raw cotton. A 
London cable to the New York Times 
on the November figures says: 

“The adverse balance was higher by 
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£4,500,000 than in October, but was 
still below the monthly average of the 
year. One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures was the large increase in imports 
of raw cotton. It may be inferred from 
this that manufacturers, although at 
present facing slack trade, are confident 
of revival and are laying in stocks with 
a view to it. 

“Total imports of raw material rose 
more than £8,000,000 and, measured in 
quantity, the increase would have been 
still greater, as prices have continued 
to fall. Exports last month were prac- 
tically stationary when measured by the 
total; but in certain lines a movement 
in the right direction is noticeable, espe- 
cially in iron and steel manufactures, 
in machinery and in cotton goods. Com- 
pared with last year, the figures are of 
course bad, but such comparison is viti- 
ated by the past year’s fall in prices. 
There is now evidence of a check to this 
decline, and prices are generally be- 
lieved to be near bottom.” 

Discussion of the German reparations 
question is still rife. It is possible that 
Germany may announce her inability 
to meet in full the January indemnity 
installment. Neither Hugo Stinnes nor 
former Reconstruction Minister Rathe- 
nau has met with any degree of suc- 
cess in their tentative efforts to obtain 
a loan from London bankers which 
might aid Germany in meeting her ap- 
proaching installment. Unless some 
definite and successful measures are 
taken to restrict the rather indiscrimi- 
nate flood of paper money which has 
been pouring out from the presses, and 
a firm stand taken to give some degree 
of stability to Germany’s state of finan- 
cial confusion it is regarded as not un- 
likely that Chancellor Wirth will have 
to admit the failure of his policy, and 
his inability to cope with the situation 
under existing circumstances. 


THE RISE IN STERLING 


The rise in sterling during the early 
part of December is ascribed in a Lon- 
don cable to the New York Times to 
the belief that plans for refunding the 
European loans of America’s treasury 
are well under way in Washington. 
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The cable, under date of December 11, 
says in part: 


“The past week’s spectacular rise in 
sterling is largely ascribed here to the 
idea that American plans for refunding 
the European loans of your Treasury 
are well forward. This impression is 
derived both from President Harding's 
message to Congress and from the re- 
port that your Cabinet officers are deal- 
ing with the question. The prospect of 
a moratorium for Germany has doubt- 
less also helped in strengthening New 
York exchange on London, and senti- 
ment is at the same time most favorably 
influenced by optimism over the charac- 
ter of the Pacific settlement and the 
Irish agreement. 

“Among foreign 


exchange houses 


some doubt is expressed as to whether 
the advance in sterling will for the 
present go much further.” 
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BRITISH SMALL INVESTORS 


British small investors have sub- 
scribed approximately £500,000,000 
toward national loans according to the 
fifth annual report of the British Na- 
tional Savings Committee. A report re- 
ceived by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, from its English Infor- 
mation Service, indicates that invest- 
ment of small savings in major loan se- 
curities during the war years and up to 
the end of 1920, amounted to £242,- 
396,000, while an additional £279,- 
938,000 (net) was invested in Savings 
Certificates. The small investors sub- 
scribed for the large loans through the 
medium of the Post-office and Trustee 
Savings Banks. 

The report shows that £80,625,000 
of small savings went to the purchase 
of National War Bonds, Victory Bonds 
and Funding Loan, £76,439,000 to 
Post-office and Trustee Savings Banks 
issues of the four and one-half and five 
per cent. War Loans, and £55,342,000 
to Exchequer and Treasury Bonds. A 
gratifying feature is found in the fact 
that out of a total of £341,342,000 of 
Savings Certificates purchased up to the 
end of 1920, only £61,404,000 or about 
eighteen per cent. reduction of the 
amount subscribed was occasioned by 
repayments. 

During 1920 the receipts from sales 
of Savings Certificates exceeded repay- 
ments by about £13,000,000, and over 
£7,000.000 of small savings were in- 
vested in Exchequer and Treasury 
Bonds. Apart from all of these invest- 
ments £97,329,000 in deposits were re- 
ceived by the Post-office and Trustee 
Savings Banks from 1914 to the end of 
1920. 


France 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE 
SURVEY 


Foreign trade shows little relative 
change, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington 
from Commercial Attache William C. 
Huntington, Paris. Exports of manu- 
factured articles still holding a more 
than normal portion of the total. Coal 


production continues to increase, while 
production of iron ore, pig iron and 
steel decreases. Unemployment is un- 
important at present. Railway freight 
traffic shows a slight slackening. 


FISCAL MEASURES 


The debate on French finances which 
has been taking place in the Chamber 
of Deputies preliminary to discussion of 
the 1922 budget has been closed. No 
new means were found for solving the 
financial difficulties of France. The fol- 
lowing principles were reaffirmed: 
Germany shall be held to strict execu- 
tion of her pledges with regard to repa- 
rations. No new taxes will be imposed 
until the public has been educated to 
present tax legislation. 

It is generally felt that it would be 
unwise to vote new taxes until such a 
time as receipts from existing taxes 
prove more satisfactory, such returns at 
present being much below estimates. 
Furthermore, new tax legislation would 
only increase the burden of taxes 
weighing on those who are now making 
returns without increasing the totz! 
number of tax return forms rendered. 
The Chamber also decided against fur- 
ther fiduciary inflation and reductions in 
the operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment will continue to be made wherever 
practicable. The number of Govern- 
ment employees will be gradually re- 
duced to the 1914 scale and more effi- 
cient operation of the Government mo- 
nopolies is advocated. 

OCTOBER TAX RETURNS 

The total yield of taxes for October 
shows an improvement of thirty per 
cent. over the September returns. The 
business turnover tax produced seven 
per cent. more than during the previous 
month. Issues of national defense bills 
continue to be heavy. Fiduciary circu- 
lation is unchanged but it is hoped that 
inflation will be reduced two billion 
francs by January 1. Francs were weak 
during November, but jumped in sym- 
pathy with the German mark. The 
Bourse was generally inactive, some dis- 
turbance being caused by the rumored 
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proposition for a moratorium applying 
to German reparations. ‘Temporary un- 
easiness was also caused by the So- 
cialists’ demand in the Chamber for a 
tax on capital. Capital invested in se- 
curities during October amounted to 
three and one-third billion francs, of 
which the Credit National took three 
billions. 

This figure does not include Govern- 
ment issues. In general, business is 
cautious, the situation being dominated 
by the course of the German mark. 
Buyers are inclined to hold off while 
waiting for further proof that the pres- 
ent improvement in business is some- 
thing more than seasonal. Prices of 
various commodities as a whole remain 
constant. Import and export values for 
the first ten months show little relative 
change and October imports of raw 
materials and exports of manufactured 
articles correspond with those of Sep- 
tember. Normally, the value of raw 
materials imported is 135 per cent. of 
that of manufactured articles exported. 
Up to the present time the 1921 ratio in 
this respect is only eighty-two per cent. 
Foreign trade statistics show a general 
decline in commerce with all countries 
except Germany. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


The production of coal in France dur- 
ing October exceeded 2,500,000 metric 
tons, or twenty per cent. more than that 
of September. Coal imports decreased 
twelve per cent. as compared with Sep- 
tember. During the third quarter of 
1921, as compared with the preceding 
six months, iron ore production fell off 
nineteen per cent., pig iron twelve per 
cent. and steel nine per cent. Fifty-one 
blast furnaces were in operation on Oc- 
tober 1. 

Unemployment has decreased to such 
an extent as to be unimportant, only 
12,600 persons being listed as receiving 
the Government unemployment allow- 
ance. The daily average freight cars 
loaded in November was approximately 
48,000, indicating a slight decrease as 
compared with the preceding month. 
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Italy 
TRADE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


A vote of confidence accorded the 
present government on December 5, 
and an increased activity in the textile, 
automobile, and metallurgical industries 
during the past month indicate a grad- 
ual improvement in the economic situa- 
tion of Italy, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attache McLean at Rome 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. However, the general re- 
lease of agricultural labor has caused 
a steady increase in unemployment to- 
tals, says the cable. 

Government revenues during October 
totalled 1,400,000,000 lire, an increase 
of 131,000,000 lire over the same month 
last year. Government expenditures 
during July amounted to 1,111,000,000 
lire, an increase of 94,000,000 lire over 
the same month of 1920. Bank note 
circulation, loans, and checking deposits 
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in Italy show little change over those 
of the previous month. An active de- 
mand for short-term treasury notes con- 
tinues. Security prices declined during 
November but closed somewhat firmer 
under the bolstering effect of a govern- 
ment issue. Considerable fluctuations 
in exchange, and a decline in the value 
of the lire are forecasted. 

The Ansaldo Company, one of Italy’s 
largest industrial corporations, is re- 
ported to be in financial difficulties, aris- 
ing from overexpansion previous to the 
unforeseen collapse of business. Dis- 
aster has been prevented by the forma- 
tion of a banking syndicate, with a cap- 
ital of 600,000,000 lire, comprising four 
important Italian banks, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the Ansaldo stock pre- 
viously held by the Banca di Sconto 
alone. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT 


An encouraging increase of activity 
in the textile, automobile and metallurgi- 
cal industries has appeared during the 
past month. Unusually large stocks in 
the paper industry have resulted in a 
fifty per cent. decrease in production. 
However, the demand is improving and 
will probably relieve the present situa- 
tion. 

Although unemployment on Novem- 
ber 1 reached a high figure of 492,000 
and 130,000 are reported to have been 
working part time on that date, the la- 
bor situation has improved generally in 
the metal industry, and no important 
strikes are now in progress. The close 
of the harvesting season is iargely re- 
sponsible for the abnormal amount of 
unemployment. 

The coal market is reported to be 
dull, and large stocks are maintained. 
Activity is noted in silks of better qual- 
ity, but the cotton and hemp markets 
are weak. Little change is noted in the 
price of lemons, olive oil. dried fruits 
and nuts. The wholesale price index 
(based on the 1920 average) rose from 
92.9 in September to 95.95 in October, 
and then dropped slightly to 95.27 in 
November. Prices of food products 
have increased somewhat, while those of 
industrial materials have fallen. 


Except in certain northern districts 
which are suffering from lack of rain, 
the fall planting is proceeding normally. 
The olive crop is estimated at sixty-six 
per cent. that of last year, and condi- 
tions have improved considerably since 
the previous estimate of 5,500,000 quin- 
tals (1 quintal equals 220.46 pounds). 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

The financial statement of the Min- 
ister of the ‘Treasury presented early in 
December, shows, according to the As- 
sociated Press, that for the financial 
year 1920-21 the deficit amounts to 10,- 
712,000,000 lire, instead of the estima- 
ted 12,141,000,000. ‘This was due to 
the fact, that although expenditure in- 
creased, the revenue yield amounted to 
18,071,000,000 lire, instead of the esti- 
mated 10,806,000,000. 

The estimated deficit for the year 
1921-22 is approximately 5.000.000, 
000. For the financial year 1922-23, 
which will be the first budget from 
which direct war expenditure will be al- 
most completely eliminated, it is hoped 
that the deficit will be reduced to 3,- 
000,000,000 lire. 

The minister, who gave a mass of sta- 
tistics, commented on the fact that this 
progressive budgetary improvement was 
remarkable, because all debits even 
those of a passing nature, dependent on 
the war, for instance, repair of war 
damage, merchant shipbuilding, etc., 
were figured in the Italian budgets. 

Deficits, however, the minister de- 
clared, must disappear and the goverr- 
ment would be compelled to ask the tax- 
payers to make fresh sacrifices. 

The minister gave figures showing the 
measure taken to reduce the paper 
money in circulation. and dilated on the 
exchange problems. ‘The government 
had helped to improve exchanges by fol- 
lowing a sound monetary and economic 
policy and a rigorous financial policy 
by stopping any further note issues, re- 
ducing the amount of notes in circu- 
lation and reducing state purchases 
abroad to a minimum. 

No tangible improvement could be at- 
tained until the whole international 
monetary and economic situation was 
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modified and until the world entered 
into another frame of mind and the 
spirit of peace and solidarity prevailed 
among peoples. 

Dealing with the trade balance, he 
announced that in the first eight months 
of the current year imports amounted 
to the value of 9,797,000,000 lire and 
exports to 4,872,000,000, which consti- 
tuted a remarkable improvement as 
compared with last year. 


Germany 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Commenting on inflation and on the 
much talked of industrial revival, the 
Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft of 
Berlin, says in a recent letter: 

‘No financial policy, however, clever- 
ly devised, can put Germany in a posi- 
tion to meet the reparation obligations 
from current revenues, unless she suc- 
ceeds in enormously increasing her ex- 
port trade. As long as we are unable 


to wipe out our present adverse trade 
balance, an aim which, apart from the 
still existing stagnation of international 
trade, is rendered more difficult owing 
to tariff-walls erected in several of the 
most important foreign markets, in 
other words, as long as we are unable 
to accumulate a surplus of foreign ex- 
change by export trade, we have to se- 
cure same for reparation purposes by 
selling paper marks. Thus on the one 
hand, marks are continually being of- 
fered, causing a drop in value, and on 
the other hand a new issue of paper 
money proves inevitable. 

“The German Government is con- 
centrating all efforts on balancing the 
budget. The possibilities to gain this 
end by simply reducing expenditure 
are however very limited, as apart from 
current administrative expenditure and 
of payments in gold for reparation ob- 
ligations, additional vast sums are con- 
stantly required. We merely point to 
the cost of the Rhineland occupation, 
reimbursements under the clearing sys- 
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tem and compensation payments at 
home concerning war damages sustained 
abroad, as well as deliveries of coal, 
ships, etc. 


THE FALL IN THE MARK 


“Very often views are expressed in 
foreign newspapers to the effect that 
the fall of the mark is less due to repa- 
ration payments than to the activity of 
the note-printing press in order to de- 
liberately cause inflation—thus insinu- 
ating an intention on Germany’s part to 
prove her inability to pay reparation to 
the extent imposed by the ultimatum. 
It is of course not to be denied that the 
causes of continuous inflation on the 
one hand, and the depreciation of the 
mark on the other, cannot be divorced. 
The basic cause is however widely dif- 
ferent from what the foreign press be- 
lieves it to be and we have already in- 
timated why—in the present state of 
affairs—inflation is unavoidable. 

“In order to permit the discontinua- 
tion of printing further notes, it is pri- 
marily necessary to wipe out the deficits 
of our budget, but this is quite impos- 
sible as long as the new and heavy taxa- 
tion laws, however difficult their en- 
forcement may be, have not shown their 
full effects. The misconception above 
alluded to as entertained by the foreign 
press with regard to the real causes and 
effects must, however, not remain un- 
answered by us. 


THE REVIVAL OF TRADE 


“Since the raising of the Rhine’s cus- 
toms frontier a spirit of enterprise is 
predominant there and a great revival 
of trade has taken place in the Rhine- 
lands. It is even reported that facto- 
ries, having been compelled to close 
down after enforcement of the sanc- 
tions, have now restarted work. 

“Employment in most branches of in- 
dustry is satisfactory, as the low rates 
of the mark induced foreign buyers to 
place numerous orders. Many branches 
of industry will be fully occupied until 
next spring and have sold their manu- 
factures several months ahead. This ap- 
plies especially to the textile industry, 
which, however, chiefly supplies home 
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requirements, to, the cotton industry as 
well as to the wool and silk industry. 
German prices of raw cotton have now 
surpassed all previous records. The re- 
vival of trade does, however, not mean 
a consolidation of our economic posi- 
tion; on the contrary, it is nothing but 
a factitious exchange boom (‘Katastro- 
phen-Hausse’). Should the mark de- 
cline further, it might well become im- 
possible to replace raw materials, com- 
pelling most factories to an absolute 
standstill for want of same. 

“The iron and metal industry has 
likewise made further progress. This 
branch of trade, however, cannot fully 
benefit by the increased calls made upon 
it, owing to short supplies of coal. This 
deficiency is most severely felt as far 
as all kinds of high grade coal are con- 
cerned, as a consequence of coal deliv- 
eries to the Entente countries, these to 
a large extent being composed of best 
quality coal. The consequent want of 
high grade coal explains the import of 
English coal to North Germany. At 
present this import is however not ex- 
tensive, the monthly arrivals in Ham- 
burg from England amounting to about 
150,000 tons. The increased export of 
all branches of our industry, caused 
through the depreciation of the mark, 
has likewise given a fresh stimulus to 
the iron industry. Less favorable con- 
ditions than in the bar-pig iron and 
wire market exist in the machine in- 
dustry, which does not show a uniform 
revival in all branches.” 

“The sale of shipbuilding materials 
is comparatively limited owing to the 
critical conditions of the shipbuilding 
industry in general. German wharves 
and their holding capacities have large- 
ly increased during the war. Severa) 
state-owned wharves, formerly exclu- 
sively engaged in constructing warships, 
are now solely kept employed with our 
mercantile marine. The means placed 
at the disposal of the steamship compa- 
nies by the government under the Com- 
pensation Act, are however not sufficient 
to occupy fully all existing shipbuild- 
ing yards. In view of the huge increase 
in the cost of building, the steamship 
companies’ own means prove just suffi- 
cient to carry out a moderate building 
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program. The construction of river 
boats has increased, as boats surren- 
dered under the Versailles Treaty must 
be replaced. 

“The motor industry, contending 
with many difficulties for a long time, 
specially in the sale of its manufacture, 
has also increased exports owing to the 
depreciation of the mark. Home trade, 
however, remains stagnant, although a 
slight improvement, following the re- 
cent Berlin Motorcar Exhibition is no- 
ticeable. Regarding home markets, it 
must be borne in mind that the deprecia- 
tion of the mark involves an increase 
in working expenses and cost of pro- 
duction as a result of the increased cost 
of imported raw materials, such as rub- 
ber, cotton and oil. Under strain of 
the competition in the world market 
most factories of this industry are now 
confining themselves to the building of 
standard type machines. 

“The china and glass industry is, 
generally speaking, well occupied. The 
home market can only absorb better 
qualities to a limited extent. The U. 
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Cable Transfers 


S. A. are the principal customers for 
our china-ware, taking about half of 
Germany’s export. Like so many other 
industries, for instance the steel in- 
dustry, the exports of which are also 
largely absorbed by North America, the 
china industry keenly watches the final 
decisions regarding United States cus- 
tom regulations and hopes for easier 
trading conditions than hitherto. 


Scandinavia 


CONTINUED INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION 


The general depression in Scandina- 
vian financial and industrial life still 
prevails, and Scandinavian Government 
financial experts are giving warning 
that the crisis will be of long duration, 
according to a cable from Commercial 
Attache W. L. Anderson at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 

The Scandinavian industries continue 
to struggle with high production costs 
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and are operating at a minimum profit. 
Employers claim that wages must be 
further reduced before the industries 
can be placed on a competitive basis. 
The unemployment situation continues 
extremely serious and the number of un- 
employed has. of late increased very 
slightly. 

The Swedish wool pulp and paper 
market is improving and prices are ris- 
ing. However, prospects for winter 
shipments do not appear particularly 
promising. Stocks on hand of pulp pa- 
per and timber are rapidly being re- 
duced to normal. 

The Swedish iron and steel produc- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum, the 
high costs of production resulting in in- 
ability to compete with foreign iron and 
steel products. 

Danish agricultural exports are re- 
ported to be moving steadily and in a 
satisfactory volume. The recent Nor- 
wegian fish sales to Russia appear to 
have been unprofitable. 


SCANDINAVIAN TRADE BALANCE 


The Scandinavian trade balance for 
September, as compared with August, 
shows imports to have been as follows: 
Denmark — September, 136,000,000 
crowns; August, 158,300,000 crowns; 
Norway—September, 176,000,000 
crowns; August, 148,000,000 crowns; 
Sweden—September, 126,000,000 
crowns; August, 103,000,000 crowns. 
Exports for the same two months are 
given as follows: Denmark—September, 
125,000,000 crowns; August, 153,000,- 
000 crowns; Norway—September, 82,- 
000,000 crowns; August, 72,000,000 
crowns; Sweden—September, 105,000,- 
000 crowns; August, 112,000,000 
crowns. 

While idle tonnage is being further 
reduced, shipping operations are not 
expected to yield any great profit, as 
much tonnage is being operated either 
with minimum profits or no profits 
whatever. 

The money market is excessively 
tight, and liquidation and the riding 
down of capital continued during the 
month of November. The Danish Gov- 
ernment is working on its new taxation 
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program, which includes new ad valorem 
duty and taxes on luxuries. It is ru- 
mored that a new Danish State loan 
abroad is under consideration. Violent 
fluctuations in Norwegian exchange are 
taking place, while Swedish and Danish 
exchanges remain steady with improv- 
ing tendencies. Large sums of German 
mark holdings, it is reported, are being 
used by Danish interests for purchases 
in Germany of luxuries =nd non-essen- 
tial articles in an obvious effort to liqui- 
date with the least possible loss at least 
part of the great quantities of German 
currency held in Denmark. 


Belyium 
IMPROVEMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION 


The general industrial situation in 
Belgium showed further improvement 
during November, although metallurgi- 
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View of Hradtchany, at Prague, the White House of Czechoslovakia 


cal production was restricted, says a 
cable received in the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, from Acting 
Commercial Attache Samuel H. Cross, 
Brussels. Difficulty was experienced in 
adjusting industries to the requirements 
of the eight-hour law. Efforts to effect 
wage readjustment caused a ten-day 
shut down of the Ghent linen mills, 
which owing to a settlement which main- 
tained previous wages with reduced 
hours resulted practically in a eleven 
per cent. wage increase. The Brussels 
tramways have been paralyzed by a 
general strike since November 24. The 
new one per cent. sales tax, which be- 
came effective November 14, is expected 
to prove an important source of rev- 
enue. Further adjustment of govern- 
ment finance is awaiting action of new 
parliament. 

The flax market is firm with rising 
prices. Linen mills are working full 
time, but considerable cloth stocks are 
on hand and sales are hampered by 
severe Irish competition. 

Cotton yarn prices fluctuated with 
raw staple, closing at about 1.5 francs 
per kilo under November 1 quotation. 
Cotton spinning mills continue to oper- 
ate on half-time basis, and yarn stocks 
are reduced to 8,000 tons. There are 
relatively large stocks of cotton fabrics 
at mills, but current orders, especially 


from England and the United States, 
are reported to be encouraging. The 
prices of fabrics have decreased slight- 
ly. Purchases of American cotton are 
satisfactory, and sales in Northern 
France through Ghent are increasing. 

The plate glass factories are working 
half time with sufficient demand to clean 
up stocks. The window glass market is 
good with considerable orders from the 
United States, but the flint and table 
glass market is paralyzed. 


Austria 


ANGLO-AUSTRIAN BANK SEES 
PROGRESS 


According to the monthly review of 
business made in November by the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank and published re- 
cently in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the accession to office of the 
new Austrian Minister of Finance co- 
incides with a new violent rise in the 
prices for foreign exchange in Vienna. 
This movement is significant of the ac- 
centuation of the difficulties with which 
Austria has had to deal for some time 
past. More than half a year has passed 
since the delegates of the most mighty 
states have after a thorough investiga- 
tion stated that Austria needs before all 
assistance from outside, but that she 
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will then be in a position to repay at 
some future date the loans received. 
During the half year elapsed since then 
the position has become only worse 
owing to a catastrophal drought over the 
whole of Europe. The need for assis- 
tance has become more urgent than ever 
before, but nothing has as yet been 
done. The result is that the daily de- 
mand for foreign currency in Vienna is 
without counterbalance and leads natu- 
rally to a driving up of prices which 
cannot be stemmed. 

The new Minister of Finance cannot 
of course alter this state of affairs at 
once. His program based on the ex- 
pectation of a credit from outside, a 
credit on which Austria must be defi- 
nitely able to rely, confines itself to a 
provisional bettering of the budget in 
order that when the credits take effect 
the finances of the state may be put in 
a permanent order. 


REMOVAL OF BANK OFFICES 


Removals of the head office of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank to London and of 


the Oesterreichische Laenderbank to 
Paris have been passed and were put 
into force at the beginning of the past 
month. These measures are of an im- 
portance which cannot be overestimated. 
Through the fact that two large Vienna 
banks which before the war held practi- 
cally the whole shipping credit business 
in their hands have become banks with 
foreign capital, debts of large amounts 
which would have had to be paid in 
sterling have been converted into shares, 
an event which is of the greatest im- 
portance to the future adjustment of 
Austria’s balance sheet. Besides all 
this, by these transactions direct com- 
munication has been established between 
foreign capital and Austria’s economic 
position, from which fact one may en- 
tertain hope of great advantages not 
so much for the institutions in question 
as for the economic position of Austria 
generally and attraction of Vienna as a 
business center. Both banks have for 
decades had branches in the present 
succession states, which have always 
played an important part there and 
91 
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which will now certainly only gain 
prestige. ‘The conversion of the two 
banks which has taken place under very 
favorable external conditions and with 
the much appreciated support of fore- 
seeing foreign circles, will, it may be 
confidently expected, in a short time 
considerably strengthen the contact be- 
tween large economic spheres, a con- 
tact which has now become more neces- 
sary than ever before. 


Portugal 
THE COUNTRY’S RESOURCES 


Portugal and her overseas dominions 
offer an attractive field for trade culti- 
vation and development in practically 
all lines of manufactured products. As 
there are comparatively few industrial 
establishments, they are therefore to a 
large extent dependent on outside coun- 
tries for the merchandise in daily use 
by their people for the needs of their 
agricultural mining, and commercial in- 
dustries. 
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Approximately one-third of the total 
area of Portugal is under cultivation, 
and as long as labor was cheap and 
abundant, most of the farm-owners were 
content to get along with the primitive 
methods which had been employed for 
centuries, but now that wages are so 
much higher and labor so scarce, land- 
owners, especially on the large farms, 
are becoming enthusiastic users of mod- 
ern machinery and scientific methods of 
cultivation. 


GENERAL TRADE SITUATION 


The present general trade situation 
in Portugal, as with other countries, is 
necessarily abnormal, as a result of 
after-war conditions with its excessive 
taxation and high rate of exchange, but 
the market for foreign products is large 
and on the increase, and is susceptible 
of indefinite expansion. 

Portugal has been increasingly de- 
pendent upon the United States as a 
source of supply, and where formerly 
most of its supplies were purchased 
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from Germany, England and France, 
preference is given to American agricul- 
tural machinery, and during the war 
the Portuguese Government purchased 
American tractors for distribution 
among the farmers, and experimented 
extensively in order to find out just 
what types of tractor were best adapt- 
ed to Portuguese agriculture. 

Despite the uncertain conditions 
which have existed, the Portuguese im- 
porter is usually keen, experienced and 
financially reliable. There have been 
practically no failures of trustworthy 
houses during the past five years, in 
spite of the complex negotiations result- 
ing from the war and the depreciation 
of Portuguese currency. With the 
promise of a more equable financial 
condition, the great need of Portugal 
for agricultural machinery, motor 
trucks, automobiles, tires and acces- 
sories will undoubtedly be satisfied from 
the United States. 


South Africa 


CONDITIONS GRADUALLY 
IMPROVING 


The New York agency of the Na- 
tional Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has 
received the following cable dispatch 
from the Capetown office of the bank: 

“The shipping figures of Union ports 
for the first eight months of the vear 
compared with the like period of 1920 
indicate a decrease in oversea cargoes 
landed of 417,300 tons, or thirty-two 
per cent., and an increase in tonnage 
shipped of 603,800 tons, or thirty-four 
per cent. Import values declined by 
£23,250,000, while exports declined 
£21,500,000. Imports of soft goods 
and food and drink continue to display 
diminishing values. Exports of food 
and drink increased by £2,250,000. 

Although August exports were £856,- 
000 below July, the balance in South 
Africa’s favor was £1,000,000 com- . 
pared with an adverse balance of £4,- * 
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750,000 in August, 1920. The whole- 
sale trade generally is dull. Johannes- 
burg reports considerable inquiry for 
soft goods with which the market is in- 
adequately supplied owing to cautious 
buying during the past months, there 
being a shortage in some lines. On the 
Commercial Exchange the volume of 
business is small. In the opinion of the 
community, however, the general posi- 
tion is improving gradually. 


India 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The official record of the growth of 
India’s importations from the United 
States, says the Trade Record of the 
National City Bank of New York, is 
illustrative of the growth in the share 
which the Orient generally is making 
in America’s export trade. Prior to the 
war, the share of our exports sent to 
Asia as a whole was only 4.8 per cent., 
advancing to 6.4 per cent. in 1916, 7.6 
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per cent. in 1918, 8.9 per cent. in 1919, 
9.3 per cent. in 1920, and 10.1 per 
cent. in the ten months of 1921 for 
which figures are now available. The 
total value of American exports to Asia 
advanced from $113,000,000 in 1914 to 
$772,000,000 in 1920 and will be about 
$500,000,000 in the calendar year 
1921. The fall off in the exports to 
Asia in October, 1921, the latest month 
for which figures are available, is far 
less than that to any other of the grand 
divisions, the reduction in the October 
sales to Asia having been less than $62,- 
000,000 when compared with October 
of last year against a decrease of $13,- 
000,000 in the exports to Africa, $19,- 
000,000 in those to Oceania, $34,000,- 
000 in the shipments to South America, 
$102,000,000 to North America, and 
$227,000,000 to Europe. 

To India, in which American activi- 
ties are officially discussed by the Brit- 
ish trade representative above quoted, 
the exports in 1920 were practically ten 
times as much in value as in the year 
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immediately preceding the war, the to- 
tal value of American exports to India 
having grown from $10,379,000 in 1914 
to $99,828,000 in 1920, and while the 
1921 exports to that country show a 
decline, as they do to all other parts 
of the world, they will be for the cur- 
rent year approximately six times as 
much as in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the war. 

Figures of trade between America 
and India, adds the bank’s statement, 
are illustrative of the growth of Ameri- 
can trade with all of Asia and Oceania 
which has jumped from $526,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1914 to $1,773,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1921. Imports 
alone from Asia and Oceania grew from 
$329,000,000 to $969,000,000, and ex- 
ports thereto advanced from $197,000,- 
000 to $804,000,000. 


Japan 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY SLOW 


The highly organized character of 
Japanese industry and its close inter- 
relation with banking and finance are 
the principal causes for the slow return 
of Japanese business to anything like 
pre-war normal conditions, according 
to F. R. Eldridge, special agent of the 
Washington Department of Commerce 
at Tokio. Heroic measures were neces- 
sary when the slump came in 1920 to 
prevent precipitate declines in prices 
and wholesale ruin and disaster. The 
measures then adopted have kept the 
brake on Japanese price declines ever 


since, and the high cost of living re- 
sulting from those price levels has in 
turn kept wages high, and high wages 
in industry do not permit the manufac- 
ture of goods for either the home or for- 
eign markets at competitive costs. The 
fact that business is so highly organ- 
ized, however, permits a certain amount 
of discriminating judgment in the plac- 
ing of goods manufactured at varying 
cost levels, and a comparison between 
domestic and foreign prices of Japanese 
manufactured products is rather con- 
vincing that, so far as a policy exists, 
it tends to favor the foreign purchaser 
at the expense of the domestic consumer. 
The ordinary economic remedies of re- 
import and underselling are partially 
defeated by the concentration of stocks 
and the control of foreign marketing by 
large organizations. 

This situation, says Mr. Eldridge, of 
course, is gradually remedying itself as 
the high priced stocks are fed to the 
domestic market and replaced by goods 
either produced or manufactured at 
lower levels, but the process is very 
slow. The buyers’ strike, which in the 
United States had the healthy effect of 
forcing considerable write-off of inven- 
tory losses, has here assumed a chronic 
aspect, with a stagnating effect upon 
industry and a paralyzing effect upon 
business. Lacking the free play of the 
economic laws of supply and demand, 
business is perched on a pinnacle, while 
the receding tide of world price and 
wage levels leaves it daily in a more re- 
mote position. 
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Australia 


FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


The recent sharp advance of the ex- 
change rate between New York and 
London brought a corresponding im- 
provement in the Australian rate, says 
a summary prepared by the Far East- 
ern Division of the Washington Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The foreign trade 
for the five months since July 1 has 
resulted in a very considerable excess 
of exports over imports for the period, 
arising from large sales of wool and 
wheat and a marked curtailment of im- 
ports, which has replenished London 
balances so that most of the banks are 
now selling telegraphic transfers freely. 
The recent American loan of £12,000,- 
000 to Queensland should also make re- 
mittances easier. Another promising 
feature is the prospect that the present 
wheat crop, the harvesting of which 
will be practically completed during 
January, will be one of the best in Aus- 
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tralian ayricultural hisiory. Although 
the pr-liminary estimate vlaced the 
yield from the current crop at 139,000,- 
000 bushels, it seems probable that the 
vield will be more nearly in the neigh- 
borhood of 150,000,000, or about equal 
to the yield of the 1916-17 crop, which, 
however, was about 26,600,000 bushels 
less than the crop of the preceding year. 
Last season’s wheat crop yielded about 
146,000,000 bushels. The exportable 
surplus may be roughly estimated by 
allowing 33,000,000 bushels for domes- 
tic consumption and seed. 

The Australian wool sales were re- 
sumed October 17, after a month’s re- 
cess, for the disposal of 150,000 bales 
of the 1920-21 clip, so as to clear the 
market before beginning the sales of 
the 1921-22 clip in November. The 
marketing of this new clip, which is 
estimated to yield 1,600,000 bales, 
started with prices generally firm, de- 
spite the fact that there still remained 
unsold a quantity of ““Bawra”’ war-time 
carryover wool, equivalent to about 
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three-fourths of Australia’s annual pro- 
duction. 

There seems to be little likelihood of 
an early revival in the meat industry. 
In the Queensland Legislature recently 
it was stated that wages of cattle sta- 
tion hands had increased 100 per cent., 
railway freights sixty-five per cent., 
killing and freezing charges fifty per 
cent., and over-sea shipping charges 250 
per cent. since pre-war days, and that 
under such conditions the meat industry 
in Queensland was hopeless. It is esti- 
mated that there are 350,000 to 400,000 
prime bullocks in Queensland ‘alone 
available for the next killing season. 

Mining of almost all metals except 
gold is nearly at a standstill and even 
the production of gold is declining, hav- 
ing been supported mainly by the prem- 
ium offered abroad, which has steadily 
become less. The total mineral pro- 
duction during 1920 was valued at £21,- 
943,000, according to figures which 
have just become available. 

Import stocks generally have mate- 


rially decreased, even of so-called soft 
goods, of which the overstock was 
heaviest resulting in increased inquiries 
for American hosiery (though there is 
still a good deal of it in certain ware- 
houses), American underwear, all kinds 
of machinery (but especially knitting 
and weaving machinery), various lines 
of tools, and small hardware. Stocks 
of steel and iron sheets, wire and other 
metal goods are being steadily reduced. 
During the later part of October an un- 
expected shortage arose in medium- 
priced motor cars, possibly due to the 
country demand created by the demon- 
strations at the recent Royal Agricul- 
tural Show. Of seven Victorian agents 
of the more popular makes, five are sell- 
ing from January arrivals and one from 
February. The sixth had about a 
month’s normal supply of cars. -One 
curious item for which a marked de- 
mand and an absolute shortage exist is 
American chairs, which have probably 
taken the place cf Austrian bentwood 
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chairs. Prices of most import articles 
have hardened slightly. 


Mexico 
PROPOSED BANK OF MEXICO 


By Joun CLausEN 


An executive bill presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies creating a sole 
bank of issue and deposit; discount, 
mortgage, agricultural and industrial 
banks, proposes that, in compliance 
with Article 28 of the Constitution, a 
bank be established in the City of Mex- 
ico with authority to issue bills and un- 
der a special concession for the term of 
twenty years, which may be extended 
by the Federal government. 

The initial capital of this institution 
shall be at least fifty million pesos, but 
the law authorizes a stock issue of not 
to exceed one hundred million pesos, 
divided into two series, “A” and “B.” 
The first series will be subscribed by 
the Federal government, and shall have 
a total value of fifty-one million pesos. 
Shares of this issue are not transferable. 
The second series will embrace four 
million, nine hundred thousand shares 
of ten pesos par value each, or forty- 
nine million pesos in all, and shall be 
open to public subscription. 

The management of the bank in 
Mexico will be entrusted to a council of 
administration, whose president will be 
the Secretary of Hacienda, or his rep- 
resentative; the remaining numbers will 
be elected from among the holders of 
stock of series B. There will be, also, 
commissioners named by the Federal 
government, and the government shall 
always have the right of veto to prevent 
the execution of resolutions of the coun- 
cil of administration in regard to oper- 
ations which affect more than five per 
cent. of the capital, or those which, al- 
though apparently independent, are in- 
terlocked and total more than such five 
per cent., or new emissions of bills 


which may disturb the economic equili- 
brium of the Republic. 

The Bank of Mexico is authorized to 
issue bills for an amount which, added 
to returnable deposits, on sight, or 
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three days’ sight, does not exceed twice 
the balance on hand in cash or in gold 
bonds. 

These bills shall be paid on presenta- 
tion to the bearer and their circulation 
shall be voluntary (apparently not legal 
tender). 


Argentina 


TRADE WAITS ON OUTSIDE 
PURCHASERS 


The business outlook in Argentina, 
according to a special report prepared 
by the Washington Department of Com- 
merce, is one of waiting for the outside 
world to become purchasers of Argen- 
tine raw materials. Internal affairs 
seem to be in good order with no im- 
portant political or labor disturbances. 
Crops bid fair to be at least normal and, 
in so far as Argentina contributes to its 
support, the outlook is satisfactory. 
During the difficult times of the past 
year weaker concerns have been forced 
out or have managed to liquidate their 
affairs satisfactorily and are now back 
on a substantial basis, with the result 
that the country is in good condition 
materially. Relations with the outside 
depend upon prices obtainable and the 
demand for Argentine products. 


BANK DEPOSITS 


In spite of the adverse circumstances 
occasioned by the intense cold of the 
winter months of June, July and Aug- 
ust, accompanied by the long drouth, 
the falling off of the export trade, and 
the lack of activity in commerce the 
banking business has been carried on 
without serious difficulty. Bank rates 
for commercial operations, including 
single signature paper, are fluctuating 
around 7 to 8.5 per cent. 

The decreased movement in the 
Buenos Aires clearing-house, which oc- 
curred during the earlier months of the 
year, has recently been further accentu- 
ated, reflecting the general business de- 
pression. During September of the 
present year checks totaled 3,076,066,- 
200 paper pesos, as compared with 3,- 
517,364,600 paper pesos in September, 
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1920, and 3,291,591,600 paper pesos 
during the same month in 1919. 


INFLUX OF BRITISH AND GERMAN 
CAPITAL 


There has recently been a new influx 
of British capital, favored by the fall 
of the peso to such an extent that the 
pound sterling has been quoted at a 
premium for many months. Conse- 
quently several important British en- 
terprises have taken steps to consoli- 
date and expand their business in Ar- 
gentina, while German capital is par- 
ticipating to some extent in the ex- 
ploitation of the natural wealth of the 
country, being invested in the oil fields, 
metallurgical industries, and wireless 
telegraphy. 

In all parts of Argentina great in- 
terest is being displayed in surveying 
and exploring the known oil fields, and 
the activity of petroleum syndicates 
and other capitalists is being constantly 
increased by the obvious proofs that 





workable oil fields exist throughout Ar- 
gentina. American, British, German, 
and Chilean capital is becoming inter- 
ested in the possibilities of Argentine 
oil, and the government is also extend- 
ing operations to the Plaza Huincul 
fields in the territory of Neuquen and 
to the northern fields in the Province of 
Jujuy. 


Brazil 
COUNTRY EMERGING FROM 
DEPRESSION 


Recent reports indicate that Brazil is 
emerging slowly but surely from the 
commercial depression which it has 
shared in common with other countries 
of the world, according to official mail 
advices to the Washington Department 
of Commerce. This is due largely to 
the active participation of the govern- 
ment in all remedial measures—espe- 
cially its prompt recognition of the na- 
tional aspect of the coffee problem by 
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valorizing that product at the time when 
the need was most immediate and its 
emergency legislation looking to the en- 
couragement of more economical buy- 
ing and the return of the normal trade 
balance. 

While the total trade for the first 
seven months of this year shows an un- 
favorable balance of 276,999,000 milreis 
(equal to $36,437,647 at an exchange 
rate of 7,602 milreis per dollar, which 
was the average exchange for the pe- 
riod), the excess of imports over ex- 
ports, except for May, has shown a 
steady decline, amounting in July to 
only 1,169,000 milreis (less than $125,- 
000 calculated at an exchange of 8,952 
milreis per dollar, which was the aver- 
age for the month), and has approached 
nearer to the vanishing point than at 
any time since July, 1920, when Brazil 
enjoyed a favorable trade balance. The 
ratio of exports to imports for January 
was not very different from that of the 
five months preceding it, which need not 
‘be enumerated. Reports for October 
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showed a slight decline in exports, how- 
ever. 

A return to normalcy is forecast also 
by the improvement in the exchange 
rate. The milreis, which reached the 
low mark of $0.1073 on July 21, now 
stands at about $0.1233 United States 


currency. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The New York agency of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Limited, has re- 
ceived this cablegram from London: Sub- 
ject to audit directors declare interim di- 
vidend fourteen per cent. per annum for the 
half year ended September 30 subject to in- 
come tax. The bank’s investments stand in 
the books at less than the market value as 
at September 30 last and other usual and 
necessary provisions have been made.” 


© 


Arrangements have been concluded for 
the acquisition by the National City Bank 
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of the Paris branch of the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company. 

The transfer will be made as of January 
1, 1922, and will add an important link in 
the foreign chain of the National City 
Bank, the Paris branch of the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company has been used 
extensively in the past by the City Bank in 
its foreign transactions. 

A Paris branch will round out the for- 
eign chain of branches of the National City 
Bank, now located in twenty-two different 
countries. Officials of the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company said that they felt that 
the amount of strictly Franco-American 
business for the next few years would not 
justify their continuance of a direct branch 
in Paris. Mr. Mitchell also announced the 
closing of the Plaza, once sub-branch of the 
National City Bank at Buenos Aires, stat- 
ing that the activities of that sub-branch 
would be merged with the main branch in 
the business center of Buenos Aires. 


© 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., Lon- 
don, an interim dividend was declared for 
the half year ending September 30 of three 


per cent. less income tax payable Decem- 
ber 1. 
© 


At the fifteenth general ordinary annual 
meeting of the shareholders of Ernest 
Tornquist and Company of Buenos Aires, 
the statement of the condition of the com- 
pany for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
showed a profit, after deducting amortiza- 
tions, general and administrative expenses 
of gold $1,663,269.18. 

_ amount has been distributed as fol- 
lows 


Gold 
Five per cent. to the legal reserve 
IIIT ssinccaniscnstienibstiiecsiceshbnnnmuninnbintseninibencimeiecadamets $83,163.46 
Six per cent. dividend on gold $3,000,- 
000 in preferred shares............... 180,000.00 


Eight per cent. dividend on gold "$9,- 
000,000 in ordinary shares.................. 720,000.00 
Leaving a balance plus gold $81,654.03 
balance of profit brought forward 
from the year 1919-1920 of . 


; 761,759.75 
Of which has been allotted to the ex- 


bey yay A reserve fund of gold 
II .. scntcniiscrsnctensincieiiiiuisiiibans . 700,000.00 
L pen a 


balance to be carried for- 


ward o 61,759.75 


The above distribution gives the company 
capital and reserves amounting to: 


Gold 
ee - 2 eee. eee r+ 
Legal reserve fund............. : 
Extraordinary reserve fund. ‘ 3 t00, 000. 00 
Balance of profit and loss account. 61,759.75 
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According to unofficial information the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank has been made a Brit- 
ish bank with the head office in London. The 
law giving permission to make this change 
has been passed in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. 

The thirty-eight Czechoslovakian branches 
of the bank will be transformed into a 
Czechoslovakian corporation under the name 
of Anglo Czeska Banka with a capital of 
200,000,000 Cz.Kr., which will be owned by 
the Bank of England and the Anglo Aus- 
trian Bank. 


© 


According to cable advices from A. E. 
Lindhjom, Scandinavian representative of 
the Irving National Bank of New York, the 
consolidation of the Helsingfors Aktiebank 
of Helsingfors, Finland, with the Finlands 
Industribank of the same city has been ap- 
proved by stockholders of those institutions. 
The merger becomes effective as of Decem- 
ber 31. 


© 
At the thirty-ninth ordinary general meet- 


ing of the shareholders of the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, Ltd., of Tokio, a dividend 
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of nine per cent. was declared. The gross 
profits of the bank for the half-year ended 
June 30, 1921, including Yen 510,339,827 
brought forward from the last term were 
Yen 23,293,225,207. This amount was dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Yen 


To current expenses, interest, etc....15,256,763.790 
To depreciation on bonds, shares, 

and debentures; on bad and 

doubtful debts, etc. (An increase 

of Yen 1,805,906,190 as compared 

with the last term)....................cccss 4,644,995.580 


To reserve against loss...................... 500,000.000 
To dividend equalization reserve.... 200,000.000 
To dividends (nine per cent. per 

GD secctircecenccinmittianian WOOO 
To remuneration to officers................ 100,000.000 
Balance carried forward to next 

account 566,465.737 





© 


Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the board 
of the International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
who recently returned from Europe, an- 
nounced that during his stay abroad he had 
obtained a stockholding bank in France, 
having made arrangements for the Banque 
de Paris et Des Pays Bas of Paris to join 
the list of stockholders and to act as the cor- 
respondent of the International Acceptance 
Bank in France. He also announced that 
a similar arrangement had been made for 
a connection in Denmark with R. Henriques, 
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. “  §,972,500.00 


D. GARCIA . Cashier 


P. J. CAMPOS . Chief For. Dept. 


Buys and sells exchange on 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
an 


Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
1 tees lLtd., and Samitomo Bank, 




















Jr., a private banking firm of Copenhagen, 
joining as a stockholder and agreeing to 
represent the International Acceptance 
Bank in Denmark. 

Both of the new stockholding banks are 
among the oldest and strongest institutions 
in their respective countries. 


© 


The following table shows the development 
of the Kansallis-Osake-Pankki (National 
Joint Stock Bank) of Helsingfors, Finland, 
between 1890 and June 30, 1921: 


Paid up capital Deposits and 





Year and reserves current account 
2,500,000 6,912,715 
1895 4,010,600 25,563,421 
1900 6,000,000 63,247,883 
1905 10,700,000 81,835,231 
1910 20,850,000 150,851,358 
1915 26,300,000 195,418,170 
1918 81,790,000 681,948,100 
1919 145,400,000 767,479,785 
1920 238,000,000 923,334,311 
1921 242,000,000 1,024,402,641 
© 


A dividend of ten per cent. was declared 
at the sixty-seventh general ordinary meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Royal Bank 
of Australia, Ltd., of Melbourne. 

The statement of the bank for the half 


year ending September 30, 1921, shows a 
net profit of £58,215 18s. 9d., which has 
been distributed as follows: 


s. d. 
To a dividend of ten per cent. 
I 37,500 0 0 
To transfer to the reserve fund 
(making it £455,000) 20,000 0 0 


To addition to the amount car- 
ried forward from last half- 
year (making it £31,635 5s. 8d.) 715 18 9 
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According to advices received from Rome 
by Rodolfo Bolla, New York representative 
of the Banco di Roma, the income of the 
Italian Government for the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1921-22 shows a 
gratifying increase over the same period of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The total increase for the months of July, 
August, September and October, 1921, 
amounts to almost 1,000,000,000 lire divided 
appropriately as follows: 

Lire 


Indirect income taxe3.....................cccccc 517,000,000 
Government industrial enterprises.... 142,000,000 
Revenue stamp tax 138,000,000 
Government commercial enterprises.. 127,000,000 
Recording fees 22,000,000 
Sundry sources 12,000,000 











© 


At the second annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the British Overseas 
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Paris Branch; 9 Rue du Helder 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND = 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Ese. 
RICHARD FORSTER, a 
FOLLETT HOLT, Esq. Inst. C.E. 
KENNETH | MATHIESON, Esq. 


BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANE, LTD.: 


Cordoba, Parana. 
Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE 





London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


DIRECTORS. 


BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 

BRAZIL :—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY :—Montevideo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 

ARGENTINA :—Buenoa Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucaman, 
Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
:—Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta. 

COLOMBIA:—Bogota. PARAGUAY :— Asuncion. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, ww. x. rossrs, ace. 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


($5=£1.) 
$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 
10,500,000 


Z. ae Tg eR PEASE, Esq. 

MAN B. SIM, Esq. 
sir RICHARD Vv. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart., D. L. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


UNITED STATES OF 


Drafts and Cable Transfers 























Bank, Limited, of London, the statement 
of the bank submitted showed a profit, after 
allowing for rebate of interest and providing 
for all bad and doubtful debts, income tax 
and other taxation for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1921, of £102,326 2s. 10d. To this 
has been added the sum of £35,200 7s. 4d., 
being the balance available from last ac- 
count, after payment of income and cor- 
poration profit taxes for the previous year, 


making a total of £137,526 10s. 2d., from 
which sum has been taken an £ a & 
Interim dividend on “A’’ ordi- 

nary shares at the rate of six 

per cent. per annum for the 

half-year ended April 30, 

1921, and income tax thereon 30,000 0 0 
Leaving a balance of. 107,526 10 2 


which has been dealt. with 
as follows:— 

In payment of a dividend on 
the “A’’ ordinary shares at 
the rate of six per cent. per 
annum (less income tax) for 
the half-year ended October 
31, 1921, which together with 


income tax thereon amounts 

RE ee 30,000 0 0 
To reserve fund against share- 

holding interests in foreign 

SEITE - ssenceseusmeepeingsepetaneicnnnisneies 10,000 0 0 
To reduction of eames ac- 

count ; oe eS 10,000 0 0 
Leaving a “net balance to be 

earried forward ....... 57,526 10 2 


The governing counc cil has now been able 
to conform to the usual banking practice 
of deducting all taxation charges before de- 
claring the profits for the year. The bal- 
ance of £57,526 10s. 2d. is, therefore, not 
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subject, as was the case last year, to any 
deductions of this character. 

The governing council has pleasure in re- 
porting that notwithstanding political and 
commercial difficulties the Anglo-Polish 
Bank, Limited, had a_ satisfactory initial 
year. The bank is issuing 50,000 additional 
shares amounting to P.M. 25,000,000, and 
the Bank Zjednoczonych Ziem  Polskich 
(Bank of United Lands of Poland), with 
which close relations have been established, 
is taking a large participation in this issue. 

In the latter part of the financial year, 
close relations were established with the 
Dorpater Bank at Dorpat, in which a small 
shareholding participation has been taken, 
and an important increase of its activities 
in Esthonia is anticipated. 

In accordance with the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., and 
John Sampson, C.B.E., retire by rotation 
from the governing council, and being eligi- 
ble, offer themselves for re-election. 


© 
The balance sheet of the Chosen Indus- 
trial Bank of Keijo (Seoul), Chosen 


(Korea), Japan, shows a net profit of 
Yen 761,098.75 for the half year ending 
June 30, 1921. The bank has a subscribed 
capital of Yen 30,000,000.00; a reserve fund 

















Cable Address ‘“‘ Handelsbank’”’ 





pas the whole of 177 
“ Swede 


Svenska Handelsbanken 
STOCKHOLM 


‘* The Swedish Bank 
of Commerce’’ 


Own Funds: Kr. 181,000,000 




















of Yen 1,023,270.00, and total assets of 
Yen 134,980,614.57. There are a total of 
fifty-seven branches of the bank throughout 
Chosen. 


© 


The French-American Banking Corpora- 
tion has paid its employees a bonus of ten 
per cent. and has increased its surplus ac- 
count from $500,000 to $600,000, bringing 
forward $245,788.19 undivided profits. 


© 


According to cable advices recently re- 
ceived in New York, says the New York 
Times, the first official exchange quotations 
of the new Russian State Bank is, 475,000 
rubles to the pound, 9,000 rubles to the 
franc, 145,000 rubles to the dollar, 400 
rubles to the mark, 33,000 rubles to the 
krone, 30,000 rubles to the Polish mark. One 
gold ruble equals 68,000 paper rubles. 

Normally, the dollar is worth 1.96 rubles, 
or one ruble is worth fifty-one cents. At 
this rate, $1 would figure out 133,334 pa- 
per rubles. The difference is explained in 
that there are restrictions on free move- 
ment of gold from Russia, and gold value 
put on the paper ruble is largely for inter- 
nal use. It does not follow that the quota- 
tion holds good in external exchange. 


Bank of Athens 


RADE and banking relations be- 

tween the United States and Greece 
will undoubtedly be furthered by the 
presence in New York of John Plas- 
tropoulos, formerly chief inspector, who 
has been appointed special representa- 
tive by the Bank of Athens, the largest 
commercial bank in Greece. His per- 
manent office was established on No- 
vember 15, at 136 Liberty street, New 
York. 

The establishment of the New York 
office is part of a foreign expansion plan 
on the part of the Greek bank initiated 
about ten years ago with the opening of 
a branch in London. The Bank of 
Athens now has a total of thirty-five 
branches; including one at London and 
at Manchester, England, three at Con- 
stantinople, three in Egypt, two in 
Cyprus and one at Smyrna. 

The New York office was established 
to obtain information with regard to 
American markets for clients of the 
bank abroad and to make known its 
facilities among American business men 
and financial institutions. This is the 
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JOHN PLASTROPOULUS 


New York representative of the Bank of Athens 
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first office to be opened by a Greek bank 
in the United States. 

The Bank of Athens has grown rap- 
idly in the last ten years. A compari- 
son of the balance sheets of 1914 and 
1921 is illuminating. Open accounts of 
debtors in 1914 were drs. 26,593,263 
as compared with drs. 112,405,813 in 
1921. Loans in 1914 were drs. 74,- 
758,788 and in 1921 drs. 206,000,000. 
Cash on hand and foreign exchange 
with banks abroad in 1914 was drs. 8,- 
673,595 and in 1921 drs. 343,000,000. 
Open accounts in 1914 were drs. 23,- 
850,192 and in 1921 drs. 83,000,000. 
Deposit accounts of creditors in 1914 
were drs. 69,552,961 and in 1921 
512,000,000; and total resources which 
in 1914 were drs. 156,080,860 had 
grown in 1921 to drs. 721,000,000. 

The 1921 dividend of the Bank of 
Athens is expected to excel the 1920 
dividend, which was drs. 15 per share 
of drs. 100. The surplus and reserves 
of the bank at that time were increased 
to drs. 5,000,000, of which drs. 2,400,- 
000 was included in ordinary reserve 
and drs. 2,600,000 in extraordinary 
reserve. 


UH 


FS 


European Observations 


OME pertinent observations of the 
S European situation are contained 
in a pamphlet issued by Noble 
Foster Hoggson, under the title, “Get- 
ting Our Load on Our Back.” The 
pamphlet contains a summary of im- 
pressions gathered from the first annual 
conference of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at London, and a sub- 
sequent trip through France and Ger- 
many. From these impressions the fol- 
lowing selections are made as being 
specially significant: 

The bitter feeling which Germany 
entertains towards France is much 
greater today than at the end of the 
war and is being augmented by France’s 
way of dealing with the complicated 
questions which are constantly coming 


up between the two countries for de- 
cision. 
* * & # 

The results of the deliberation of the 
Supreme Council seems to have proved 
clearly that Great Britain is pursuing 
a policy of favoring Germany economi- 
cally in order to re-establish normal 
conditions in Europe, to which the 
French view of weakening Germany to 
prevent her from reaching her former 
industrial prosperity is diametrically 
opposite. 

* * & & 

Germany in one sense is perhaps the 
most fortunate of all nations today. She 
knows exactly what her job is and her 
people are making a real start towards 
doing it. 














Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 


HE new quarters of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company in the 


Equitable Building at 120 
Broadway, New York, afford a fitting 
banking home not only in point of loca- 
tion but with respect to the adaptability 
of the various rooms to banking needs. 
These rooms, in point of attractiveness 
and suitability. to the needs of the pub- 
lic and of the official and clerical staffs 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
are in every particular up to the highest 
standards of modern bank architecture 
and equipment. 

Almost coincident with the removal to 
the Equitable Building another very im- 
portant event in the history of the Met- 
ropolitan Trust Company occurred. 
This was the election of Samuel Mc- 
Roberts as president, at a meeting of 
the board of directors on December 27. 
At the same meeting the following new 
members were added to the board: 
Samuel McRoberts, Philip D. Armour, 
of Armour and Company; Earl D. 
Babst, president American Sugar Re- 
fining Company ; Van Lear Black, presi- 
dent Fidelity Trust Company of Mary- 
land; William B. Joyce, president Na- 
tional Surety Company; C. G. Smith, 
president Great American Insurance 
Company; C. W. Watson, president the 
Consolidation Coal Company. 

The other members of the board of 
directors are: Theodore C. Camp, di- 
rector, Lawyers Mortgage Company; 
William Carpender, of W. & J. N. Car- 
pender; Pierre C. Cartier, Cartier, New 
York; Beverly Chew, director, Geneva 
Trust Company; Thomas DeWitt Cuy- 
ler, director Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Cornelius Eldert, president 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company; 
Haley Fiske, president Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Harold Her- 
rick, director Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company; Erskine Hewitt, vice-presi- 
dent Union Sulphur Company; Arthur 
A. Houghton, director Corning Glass 
Works; Raymond T. Marshall, director 
and treasurer Willcox, Peck and 
Hughes; Bradley Martin, director Hud- 
son Trust Company, New Jersey; 


Walter E. Maynard, New York City; 
Ogden Mills, director New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company; Charles W. 
Ogden, of Ogden and Wallace, Iron and 
Steel; Herbert Parsons, of Parsons, 
Closson and McIlvaine, Lawyers; Har- 
old I. Pratt, of Charles Pratt and Com- 
pany; William Ross Proctor, of Abbott, 
Hoppin and Company; Cornelius A. 
Pugsley, president Westchester County 
National Bank; Joseph J. Slocum, di- 
rector Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany; Harold B. Thorne, vice-presi- 
dent; Alfred P. Walker, president 
Standard Milling Company; Joseph 
Walker, Jr., of Joseph Walker and 
Sons. 

At the same meeting, the directors of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company elect- 
ed William H. Maxwell, Jr., New York, 
a vice-president. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company is 
one of New York’s well established 
financial institutions, having been in 
successful operation since December 1, 
1881. Its original capital was $1,000,- 
000, which was doubled on January 30, 
1903, at which time the business of the 
Atlantic Trust Company was absorbed. 

The officers of the bank are: Samuel 
McRoberts, president; Harold B. 
Thorne, Charles W. Weston, William 
H. Maxwell, Jr., James F. McNamara, 
vice-presidents; Bertram Cruger, treas- 
urer; Geo. N. Hartmann, secretary; 
Jacob C. Klinck, trust officer; R. W. K. 
Anderson, Clarence Klinck, assistant 
treasurers; Frederick E. Fried, Willard 
E. McHarg, Erwin W. Berry, assistant 
secretaries; Henry F. Corwin, Edward 
C. DeVarennes, Arthur L. Barnes, as- 
sistant treasurers; Harry Roberts, audi- 
tor. 

In addition to its main office at 120 
Broadway, the Metropolitan Trust 
Company has a completely appointed 
office at 716 Fifth avenue. 

As a result of its removal to new 
quarters, and with the changes men- 
tioned in the officers and board of di- 
rectors, the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany is better than ever prepared for 
efficient banking service. 
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SAMUEL McROBERTS 
Newly-elected President of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 


president and executive manager of the National City Bank, and was prominently identified 

with the growth and activities of that institution. He has been for a long time a financial 
and business adviser for a number of important business enterprises, and he brings to the Metro- 
politan Trust Company an experience that should have a beneficial effect upon its future. 

Mr. McRoberts was born in Malta Bend, Mo., December 20, 1869, and is a son of Alexander 
Highlander McRoberts and Ellen Sisk McRoberts. His father was a descendant of pioneers who 
came to this country from Scotland and settled in West Virginia during the Revolutionary War, 
later moving to Ohio. Mr. McRoberts’ mother was the daughter of a Maryland family, drawn 
from a Scotch-Irish strain which had been established in the United States several generations 
before 

After several years’ attendance in the public schools of Malta Bend, Mr. McRoberts entered 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., from which he graduated in 1891. He holds the degrees of A.B., 
A.M., and IL.1..D., from Baker University. He later studied law at the University of Michigan, 
graduating in 1893. He holds the degree of LL.B. from Michigan. Leaving college, Mr. McRoberts 
entered the legal department of Armour and Company. Later he devoted his attention to the com- 
pany’s finances and he was elected treasurer of Armour and Company in 1904, and became general 
financial manager for the Armour family. This association continued until 1909, when he was 
made a vice-president of the National City Bank of New York, and subsequently one of its execu- 
tive managers 

In November, 1917, upon the invitation of the War Department, he obtained leave of absence 
from the bank and was commissioned major in the Reserve Corps for service in the Ordnance 
Department in Washington. He was promoted to be colonel in the National Army shortly after. 
In December, 1917, he became Chief of the Procurement Division, Ordnance Department, which 
directed the contracting of all ordnance material used by the Army. He was transferred in July, 
1918, to the A.E.F., and on August 28, 1918, was promoted to brigadier-general, resigning from the 
service in 1919 

In recognition of his service in the war the United States Government conferred upon Mr. 
McRoberts the Distinguished Service Medal and the French Government made him a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

e is a director of the American Sugar Refining Company, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, Consolidation Coal Company, American Ice Company, National Surety Company, 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company, Great American Insurance Company, American Alliance 
Insurance Company and other important corporations. 

He is a trustee of Baker University, trustee and treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of New York city, and his clubs are the Metropolitan, Racquet 
and Tennis, Links, Recess and Union League Clubs of New York city, Metropolitan and Army and 
Navy Clubs of Washington. and the Chicago Club of Chicago. He is a founder of the National 
Golf Links of America, and is a member of several country clubs. 


M* McROBERTS has had a long experience as a banker. For over ten years he was a vice- 
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HAROLD B. THORNE 
Executive Vice-President of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 


as a junior clerk with the old Mercantile Trust Company in 1895, serving respectively as 

assistant treasurer, treasurer and vice-president until 1911 when the Mercantile Trust 
Company was absorbed by the Bankers Trust Company. He served as vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company until June, 1916, when he was elected vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company and from June, 1921, until the election of Mr. McRoberts as president was acting 
president of the latter company. 

Mr. Thorne comes of an ancestry notable in the annals of the State of New York. On his 
father’s side he is a direct lineal descendant of William Thorne, who came from England, probably 
from Dedham, in the County of Essex, in 1638, and settled on Long Island in 1645. He is a great 
great grandson of Richard Thorne who lived in the family homestead at Great Neck, Long Island, 
and who was deputy to the first Provincial Congress in New York in 1775 and rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the War of the Revolution. On his mother’s side he belongs to one of the 
old Knickerbocker families of New York, being a direct lincal descendant of Dirck Benson who 
came from Amsterdam and settled on the Island of Manhattan in 1648 

Mr. Thorne is one of the directors of the Metropolitan Trust Company, of the Washington 
Railway and Electric Company, and its subsidiary companies, of Washington, D. C., and chairman 
of the Broadway and Seventh Railroad Company First Consolidated Mortgage five per cent. 
Gold Bonds due December 1, 1943 Protective Committee and a member of the Steinway Railway 
Company of Long Island City First Mortgage six per cent. Bonds, due July 1, 1922, Protective 
Committee. He is a member of the Metropolitan and Recess Clubs, New York City, the Racquet 
Club, Washington, D. C., Essex County Country Club, Montclair Club and the Montclair Athletic 
Club. 


M* THORNE has also had a long expericnce as a banker, having entered the banking ficld 
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Officers’ quarters 











MAIN BANKING-ROOM 


This view is taken from the Broadway entrance 


The officers’ quarters are on the left 
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Treasurer's office 

















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BANKING-ROOM 


Looking from the rear of the banking-floor toward the entrance 


The officers’ quarters are on the right 
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Bookkeeping department 
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Auditing: department * 
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New Building of the Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 


HE building, shown above, is an especially good exam- 

ple of a strong, dignified and thoroughly serviceable 
type of modern bank architecture, well adapted to meet 
the needs of banks of average size. 


Alfred C. Bossom 
Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 


HE Titusville Trust Company, lo- 
cated in the center of the oil 
district of Pennsylvania in 'Tit- 

usville, Pa., is one of the finest equipped 
banking houses of its size in the state. 
Alfred C. Bossom, the well-known 
architect and bank engineer of New 
York made the plans for the building 
and had charge of the construction 
work. 

The exterior of the building is indivi- 
dual and made particularly attractive 
by grass plots on the front and both 
sides. ‘The front view shows large semi- 
circular headed windows separated by 
granite columns. 

James Curtis McKinney is_ the 
founder and chairman of the board of 
the Titusville Trust Company and the 
bank building is his gift to the stock- 
holders. 


THE BANK INTERIOR 


Entering the bank one is impressed 
by the unique treatment. Situated, as 
the bank is, within a very short dis- 
tance of the original Drake well, the 
main panel of the ceiling is a beauti- 
fully painted scene of the old Mr. 
Drake. This, in turn, is surrounded by 
over forty scenes, of which the uses of 
oil form the leading motifs. The bank- 
ing room itself is practically a square 
and the height of the room is almost 
three-fourths of the length of the side. 
The working space is in the center with 
a large open lobby around it. A gray 
sienna marble base surmounted by a 
natural finish bronze super-screen, the 
pilasters of which are of different de- 
signs, surrounds the working space. To 
the right upon entering the building is 
the president’s private office. The office 
of the secretary is enclosed in glass at 
the right of the tellers’ cages where he 
is readily accessible. 

The fine, large windows give plenty 
of daylight to the workers and in addi- 
tion to them a very modern indirect elec- 
tric lighting system has been installed. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 

The vault, with a great circular door, 
weighing twenty tons is conspicuously 
visible ;. but at the same time protected 
by the presence of all the bank em- 
ployees. As there is open land all 
around the bank, no other building can 
ever be built near it, but no possible 
effort at protection or security against 
tunneling has been omitted. The vault 
is protected by one of the most modern 
electric systems which is concealed in 
the concrete walls. 

Immediately back of the banking 
room is a walnut paneled directors’ 
room, for which a special portrait of 
the president, James C. Mckinney, was 
painted. 
UNUSUAL FEATURES OF THE BUILDING 

The building contains a great many 
features which are not usually found in 
such a structure. The basement has 
been entirely utilized. There is a com- 
plete fur storage equipment there and 
also a therapeutic establishment, con- 
taining thirteen types of baths, a novel 
feature for a bank, but appreciated by 
all the depositors. At the rear of the 
building is a small addition in which are 
located a series of private offices for 
Mr. McKinney, and a barber shop. 

The officers of the bank are: chair- 
man of the board, James C. McKinney; 
president, Louis C. McKinney; vice- 
president, Frank von Tacky; secretary 
and treasurer, R. J. Hopkins; trust offi- 
cer and attorney, William B. Griffen. 
The directors are: L. R. Bliss, J. T. 
Dillon, Jr., J. T. Dillon, Sr.. Nelson 
Farel, Willis E. Fertig, H. H. Haskell, 
J. C. McKinney, Louis C. McKinney, 
Frank von Tacky, E. F. von Tacky, A. 
J. Thompson, T. B. Westgate. 

CONDITION OF THE BANK 

The capital stock of the bank is 
$350,000; surplus, $350,000; undivided 
profits and reserve, $391,500, and de- 
posits, $2,842,051.10. Trust funds in- 
vested are, $3,362.099.97; trust funds 
uninvested, $10,124.77. 
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TITUSVILLE TRUST COMPANY, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


The individuality of this bank building can never be detracted from as nothing will 
be built close beside it. The grass plots on the front and sides soften the solid 
appearance of the stone and help to make it attractive. 
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INTERIOR VIEW FACING TOWARD THE ENTRANCE 


The detail of the bronze counter screen can be seen very plainly here. 
The large windows allow for plenty of daylight. 
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CUSTOMERS’ TABLES 


The customers’ tables are placed under the windows where there is excellent 
light and more space is allowed in the banking room. 
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MAIN BANKING-ROOM 


This view of the banking room shows off well its height and the position of the 
cages in the centre of the room. The painting on the ceiling which is 
shown in the picture following can be seen partially. 
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CEILING PANEL OF THE FIRST DRAKE WELL 


As the bank is situated within a short distance of the original Drake well 
*his theme has been used in the main panel of the ceiling. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT IN THE DIRECTORS ROOM 


The portrait of the president, James Curtis McKinney, was painted for this position 
in the directors’ room. This room is in the rear of the main banking room. 
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Walnut paneled directors’ room 


This view of the banking-room shows the safe deposit vault in the rear 





New building of S. W. Straus & Co. at Fifth Avenue and Forty-sixth Street, New York 


S. W. Straus & 


ORTY years ago, on the second 
day of January, 1882, Fred- 
erick W. Straus, an Indiana 

banker, opened up a small mortgage 
loan business in Chicago in the old 
Sherman House at the corner of Clark 
and Madison streets. This was the be- 
ginning of the business of S. W. Straus 
& Co. 

Under the leadership of S. W. Straus, 


Co., New York 


eldest son of the founder. this business 


has steadily expanded until S. W. 
Straus & Co. is a national institution 
dealing in investment bonds, with offices 
in fifteen principal cities and with 
clients in every state in the Union and 
many foreign lands. In the two score 
years since this business was founded, 
the United States has experienced two 
wars and four financial panics. In all 
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Interior view, showing officers’ section in the center 


this time no investor has ever lost a dol- 
lar of principal or interest on any se- 
curity purchased of S. W. Straus & Co. 
The Straus Building, New York, and 
the Straus Building, Chicago, occupying 
two of the principal corners in these 
cities, stand out as local landmarks. 


FOUNDED BY 


When Frederick W. Straus founded 
this institution there was only one 
small office and one bookkeeper. The 
capital, while large for those days, was 
insignificant when measured by present- 
day standards; but there was _ behind 
him more than twelve years of experi- 
ence in Indiana as a banker and mort- 
gage loan expert, and the business was 
successful from the start. 

The first’ principle on which he 
worked was to make no loans but good 
loans. The safety of the investors to 
whom were sold small mortgages was 
always the first consideration. 

Mr. Straus was as energetic and am- 


FREDERICK W. STRAUS 


bitious as he was careful, and his busi- 
ness grew rapidly. He was unable to 
rent larger offices in the old Sherman 
House, and finally in 1886 the company 
moved to new offices at 164 (now 175) 
Washington street—an old _ building 
which is still standixz. Shortly after 
this move his oldest son, S. W. Straus, 
now president of this company, entered 
the business. Two years later the com- 
pany had outgrown the Washington 
street office and another move was made 
to 128 La Salle street, near the corner 
of Madison, where the Hotel La Salle 
stands today. 

In 1895 the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Building was erected at the corner of 
Washington and La Salle streets and 
the company moved into a comfortable 
suite of offices in the new structure. 

Frederick W. Straus died in Febru- 
ary, 1898, and S. W. Straus succeeded 
him as the senior member. Two years 
later S. J. T. Straus, a brother of S. 
W. Straus, joined the company. 
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STRAUS PLAN INAUGURATED 


The business originally was solely a 
mortgage business. Shortly after the 
death of the founder the plan was de- 
vised of splitting up a mortgage into a 
series of bonds which could thus be sold 
to many investors instead of to one, 
making the largest mortgages on the 
very highest grade of property available 
to investors generally. S. W. Straus & 
Co. were pioneers in this development. 

The bond and the mortgage divisions 
of the business developed side by side. 
Eventually, owing to the great popu- 
larity which first mortgage real estate 
bonds gained, this became the more im- 
portant branch of the business; and 
finally the handling of ordinary undi- 
vided mortgages was discontinued. A 
special system of safeguards, now wide- 
ly known as the Straus Plan was devel- 
oped, which became a settled policy of 
the company and which is applied to 
every bond issue they underwrite. 


NEW YORK OFFICE OPENED 


In 1905 the business was incorpor- 
ated. Five years later the Straus Build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Clark 
and Madison streets, Chicago, was ac- 
quired, and the company removed its 
headquarters there. This property is 
one of the most valuable in the city of 
Chicago, in the heart of the downtown 
business district, and on one of the 
busiest corners in the city. It was only 
natural that this move should give the 
company additional impetus. The busi- 
ness developed rapidly and in 1912 an 
office was opened in New York at 1 
Wall street. 

The opening of the business in New 
York was on a small scale. Only one 
floor of a rather small building was oc- 
cupied, but, as in Chicago, the business 
grew. 

In the spring of 1916 the New York 
office was moved to larger offices in the 
building at 150 Broadway, corner of 
Liberty street. 

During the same period of time the 
Chicago office was steadily expanding 
until it occupied the greater part of the 
Chicago Straus Building. 


Central staircase 


BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 


During the years following 1913, S. 
W. Straus & Co. opened many branch 
offices in order to give better service to 
clients in territories distant from New 


York and Chicago. The first of these 


‘was the Detroit branch, opened in 1914. 


Then in succession followed branches 
in Minneapolis, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Rochester and 
Washington. In order to obtain for in- 
vestors the best first mortgage real 
estate bond issues in the entire country, 
the field of lending was extended to 
practically all the principal cities in the 
United States, from coast to coast. 

The company now has become a na- 
tionwide institution with offices in fif- 
teen principal cities, having made thou- 
sands of loans amounted to hundreds 
of millions of dollars 6n properties lo- 
cated in nearly all of the larger and 
more prosperous cities of the United 
States. 
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In spite of the flourishing business 
which the eastern headquarters of the 
company was conducting at 150 Broad- 
way, New York, it was felt that the 
business could be much further devel- 
oped and be placed in a position to be 
of far greater service to its customers 
by moving to a location in the heart of 
the uptown financial district, in the 
neighborhood of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-second street. 


NEW BUILDING ERECTED 


Accordingly, the property on the 
northeast corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-sixth street, 180 by 100 feet, 


was acquired. The old Windsor Arcade 
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Building which had oceupied this site 
for years was torn down and the new 
Straus Building erected. The speed 
with which this building operation was 
carried on aroused much comment. De- 
struction of the old building was com- 
menced September 1, 1920, and exactly 
nine months later—June 1, 1921—S. 
W. Straus & Co. moved into its new 
quarters, convenient in location and 
planned on an ample scale to further 
the closest and most thoroughgoing in- 
vestment service. 

The new building has attracted gen- 
eral attention on account of its stately 
architectural design and its spacious 
interior. 
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Southern California Banks in Big Merger 


J. F. SARTORI 
President Security Trust and Savings Bank 


N what is perhaps the largest and 
most important merger of financial 
institutions in the history of the 

southwest, the Security ‘Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Banks of Los Angeles, and the 
Long Beach Trust and Savings Bank 
of Long Beach, have joined forces, thus 
making Los Angeles county the home 
of a bank with resources of over $150,- 
000,000. 

The enlarged institution has taken the 
name of its oldest and largest unit— 
Security Trust and Savings Bank— 
with the head office at Fifth and Spring 
streets, the quarters of the present Se- 
curity Bank. The Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank at Seventh and Spring 
streets will continue to operate as a 
complete unit, rendering every depart- 
mental banking service, and will be 
known as the Guaranty office of the new 
institution. The Long Beach Trust and 
Savings Bank will be known as _ the 
Long Beach branch. 

The new organization includes 
twelve complete banking units, com- 
pletely covering the downtown finan- 
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MAURICE S. HELLMAN 


Chairman of the board and vice-president Security 
Trust and Savings Bank 


cial district of Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Pasadena, San Pedro and 


Huntington Beach. Although — sepa- 
rated into many distinct cities and 
towns, Los Angeles county is in reality 
bound geographically and economically 
into a single great community of prac- 
tically a million people—the — tenth 
largest center of population in the 
United States. This large and rapidly 
growing community will now be served 
by a bank adequate in size and organi- 
zation to meet every need for industrial, 
agricultural and business development. 

Joseph F. Sartori, who was one of 
the organizers of the Security Bank in 
i889 and who has been the president 
since that time, will continue as presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
merged institution. Maurice S. Hell- 
ian, vice-president of the Security 
‘rust and Savings Bank will be also 
airman of the board of directors. Dr. 
M. N. Avery, one of the original or- 
inizers of the Guaranty Bank in 1890 
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DR. M. N. AVERY 
Vice-president and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee Security Trust and Savings Bank 


and president for many years, is vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the bank and manager of 
the Guaranty office. Vice-presidents 
Willis D. Longyear and Charles H. 
Toll, who have for many years been as- 
sociated in the active management of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
will hold similar office in the higher 
councils of the greater bank. P. E. 
Hatch, who was one of the organizers 
of the Long Beach Trust and Savings 
Bank and through whose efforts to a 
large extent it has grown to be _ the 
largest bank in Long Beach, is a vice- 
president and also manager of the Long 
Beach branches. Mr. L. A. Boadway, 
formerly president of the National Bank 
and Trust Company of Pasadena which 
in October 1921 merged with the Guar- 
anty Bank, was made a vice-president 
of the Security Bank and manager of 
the Pasadena branch. 

The combination does not mean that 


any of the banks has in any sense 
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CHARLES H. TOLL 
Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank 


sold out to another, but under the pro- 
visions of a recent amendment to the 
California Bank Act, were merged with 
one another. The policy of the en- 
larged institution is to operate each 
of the twelve banks in the system 
as complete units, thus retaining the in- 
timate touch with customers and pa- 
trons which has always been character- 
istic of the banks. Members. of the 
former boards of directors of the 
merged institutions in the outlying dis- 
tricts are designated to act as a 
local advisory board in connection with 
making commercial loans. The board 
of directors of the enlarged bank itself 
was selected from the boards of all 
the merged banks. There are fifty-five 
members, all of whom are men who have 
had many years of experience in bank 
management or in developing business, 
industrial and agricultural interests in 
the southwest. 


W. D. LONGYEAR 
Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank 


COMBINED RESOURCES WILL EXCEED 
$150,000,000 


The Security Trust and Savings 
Bank now has a combined capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000, total resources 
in excess of $150,000,000, and more 
than 200,000 depositors. 

The institution has four banking offi- 
ces in the downtown section of Los 
Angeles. The head office continues 
in the quarters of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank at Fifth and 
Spring streets, which now occupies 
a large part of the Security build- 
ing and the Security Bank _ build- 
ing adjourning. The former Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank at Seventh 
and Spring streets is known as the 
Guaranty office. It occupies very large 
and commodious banking rooms, includ- 
ing the main floor, mezzanine and base- 
ment of the Union Oil building. The 
Security Bank has for many years had 
a branch at First and Spring streets, 
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P. E. HATCH 


Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank 
and manager Long Beach branches 


the Equitable branch, which is the lead- 
ing banking institution in the north end 


of the business district. The Seventh 
street branch at the corner of Seventh 
and Grand avenue, was started in a 
new bank building over a year ago by 
the Security Bank and has become an 
important unit in the downtown shop- 
ping district. 

In the Hollywood district the bank 
will have two branches. The present 
Hollywood branch at Hollywood boule- 
vard and Cahuenga avenue is having a 
new Class A six-story building erected 
to house its large and growing business. 
A new branch will be installed very 
shortly at the corner of Vermont and 
Hollywood boulevard at the completion 
of a building being erected for that 
purpose. 

Just prior to the announcement of 
the greater merger involving the Se- 
curity, Guaranty and Long Beach 
hanks, the Guaranty had taken over the 
National Bank and Trust Company of 


L. A. BOADWAY 
Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank 
and manager Pasadena branch 


Pasadena and the First National Bank 
of Huntington Beach. These two mer- 
gers have been completed and _ those 
banks are now units of the greater Se- 
curity Bank. The Pasadena branch oc- 
cupies a very beautiful and pretentious 
bank building in the heart of the busi- 
ness district in Pasadena. The Hunt- 
ington Beach branch is a long estab- 
lished and leading bank in that district, 
which is now the center of very prosper- 
ous oil industries. 

The Harbor branch of the Guaranty 
Bank, which has been established there 
for about three years, has just recently 
doubled the size of its quarters and is 
now serving the Los Angeles Harbor 
district as a branch of the Security. 

The Long Beach Trust and Savings 
Bank, which has since its organization 
been the foremost financial institution 
in that rapidly growing city, had quite 
recently absorbed the National Bank 
of Long Beach. It has very fine quar- 
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ters for its main bank as well as two 
branches in Long Beach, which now 
serve that district as branches of the 
Security Bank. 


THE ONE WHITE SPOT 


The entire region covered by this sys- 
tem of banks—Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, Hollywood, Los Angeles 
Harbor and Huntington Beach—are in- 
separably bound together geographical- 
ly, socially and economically. A net work 
of paved boulevards and interurban 
electric lines connect the entire district. 
The business interests are closely re- 
lated, so that the new bank will re- 
main distinctly a one-community bank. 

This entire district has thus far felt 
none of the effects of the business de- 
pression which has hung over other 
sections of the United States for more 
than a year. Business has gone ahead 
at a greater rate than ever before. Bank 
clearings, building permits and other 
indications of prosperity and progress 
have exceeded during the past few 
months all previous records of this dis- 
trict. The business conditions chart of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce published in the Nation’s Busi- 
ness, has shown this district for more 
than a year to be the one white spot in 
the country. 


GREATER BANK IN ENVIABLE POSITION 


Because of the large number of peo- 
ple who go to southern California either 
to spend a few months or to establish 
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themselves there, banks in all parts of 
the country are called upon for letters 
of introduction to southern California 
banks. With the new Security system 
of banks covering the principal points 
in the district to which most of these 
travelers go, it is now possible for 
a bank to give a single letter of intro- 
duction to the Security Bank which will 
be of service regardless of where the 
visitor locates. 

The banks included in the 
have been leaders in the policy of ex- 
traordinary courtesies to the visiting 
public. They have maintained infor- 
mation bureaus to supply directions as 
to any location, resort or route. They 
distribute free road maps and city maps, 
informative booklets and folders. In 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank a 
special feature has been made of the 
department of research and_ service. 
This is in charge of a vice-president, 
and the work is carried on by a corps 
of men specially educated and experi- 
enced in research work. A large sta- 
tistical and reference library is main- 
tained in connection. 

The eastern banker who refers a cus- 
tomer coming to Los Angeles to the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank will be 
sending him to the largest bank in the 
territory—a bank which covers all the 
principal locations, and also an institu- 
tion which is prepared to help the new- 
comer with reliable information, not 
only for his pleasure trips, but upon 
any line of business which he may con- 
template entering. 


merger 


a 





Helping Banks to Conserve Credit 


N organization has recently been 
incorporated in New York for 

the purpose of rendering a 

special service to banks of a rather 
unique character. The name of this 
corporation is Bankers Equity, Incor- 
porated. George W. Herron, president, 
explains that his organization ‘“‘sup- 
plements the banker by placing at his 


GEORGE W. HERRON 
President Bankers Equity, Inc. 


service experts in each particular phase 
of business which the specific case re- 
quires.” Mr. Herron has felt for some 
time that there exists a real need for 
a service that will help the banker to 
protect his equity in certain businesses 
which he is financing and which for one 
reason or another require expert diag- 
nosis and in many cases drastic reme- 
dies. In such emergencies, financial 
men are generally dependent upon their 
own staff or upon industrial engineers. 
“The former,” says Mr. Herron, “op- 


erate as a rule under the disability of 
lack of knowledge of the operating end 
of industrial, mercantile and other ven- 
tures. ‘They are bankers rather than 
managers. The latter operate with the 
handicap of a too highly specialized 
training and therefore do not have the 
breadth of vision necessary to cover all 
phases of business. They are engineers 
rather than managers.” 

Mr. Herron believes that he has sur- 
rounded himself with a staff of experts 
capable of handling all problems of in- 
dustrial management, including reor- 
ganization, liquidation, receivership, sal- 
vage, investigation, auditing, merger 
plans, budgeting, adjusting, appraisal, 
research and development. Following 
is an example of how this service is 
rendered: 

Suppose that the X Y Z Bank has 
been financing the Blank Manufactur- 
ing Corporation and has reason to be- 
lieve that its equity is impaired through 
faulty management methods on_ the 
part of the latter’s officers. The bank 
calls in the Bankers Equity and asks 
them to make a comprehensive investi- 
gation and report. After the experts 
of the Bankers Equity have made a 
thorough study of the Blank Corpora- 
tion’s business they submit a report to 
the bank either recommending _for- 
closure, or, if they think that the busi- 
ness is capable of being preserved and 
put on a paying basis, they will recom- 
mend that they take over the manage- 
ment for a certain period. If the lat- 
ter recommendation is adopted they will 
assume the entire management until 
such time as the business is placed on 
a proper basis and is once again a pay- 
ing proposition. Of course there are 
many other ways in which this organi- 
zation can be of service to banks. The 
above is only a typical example of one 
transaction. 

George W. Herron, president of the 
Bankers Equity, Incorporated, is a 
graduate of the Case School of Applied 
Science. His experience in the busi- 
ness world covers well over eleven years 
during which he has served as foreman, 
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F. G. TIMPERLEY 
Vice-president Bankers Equity, Inc. 


production clerk, schedule manager, 
production manager, salesman, district 
sales manager, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager and acting 
general manager. He has had experi- 
ence with two rubber companies, two 
mercantile establishments, three light 
manufacturing companies and one na- 
tional distribution house. 

I’. G. Timperley, is a graduate of 
Yale University. He has had experi- 
ence in the following industries: glass, 
silver, paper products, metal products, 
motors, clothing and dress, needletrades 
and rubber. He has made a specialty of 
personnel work. 

Thomas Quigley, manager of the 
mercantile department, was for over 
twenty years connected with the Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Company of New 
York which operates the largest chain 
of large department stores in the 
United States including Lord & Tay- 
lor, James McCreery’s, C. C. Gunther’s 
Sons, New York, Hohue and Company, 
Newark, N. J., Stewart and Company, 


ERNEST R. KEITER 
Secretary and treasurer, Bankers Equity, Inc. 


Baltimore, J. N. Adams, William Han- 
gerer, Buffalo and others. He has had 
a thorough training in every phase of 
the operation of a mercantile business, 
large or small and is thoroughly expe- 
rienced in buying and selling every kind 
of merchandise. 

C. S. Meikle, research engineer, has 
had fifteen years’ experience in electri- 
cal, civil and general engineering re- 
search work, making him fitted for the 
handling of any research or develop- 
ment problems where a high degree of 
technical or analytical skill is required. 

William A. Markert, another mem- 
ber of the staff, is an expert in the ap- 
praisement of executives from the 
standpoint of ability and integrity. L. 
O. Pethick, another member, is an ex- 
pert on labor problems. 

Surrounded by men with the experi- 
ence such as those just described, Mr. 
Herron feels that his organization is 
equipped to cope intelligently and ef 
fectively with all problems of manage 
ment. 
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Annual Report on the Finances 


Secretary Mellon’s Views on Taxation and Revenue 


ROM the point of view of the Treas- 
ury the past year has been marked 
by important developments. It has 

been, first of all, a period of pronounced 
economy and retrenchment in Government 
expenditure. ‘The war brought with it a new 
scale of expenditure, and for some time 
time after actual hostilities ceased the 
Treasury had heavy obligations to meet on 
account of the war. Expenditures in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, amounted 
to almost 4$6,500,000,000, while for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921, ordinary expendi- 
tures, including sinking fund and miscel- 
laneous fixed-debt charges, still ran over 
$5,500,000,000. ‘This cash outgo it has been 
the constant endeavor of the administration 
to reduce, and it now expects to hold ex- 
penditures on the same basis for the fiscal 
year 1922 down to $4,000,000,000, or there- 
abouts, a reduction of about $1,500,000,000 
below the year 1921. In some measure this 
reduction reflects the liquidation of war lia- 
bilities, but to an important extent it rep- 
resents a reduction in the cost of Govern- 
ment. From either aspect it means a re- 
duction in the tax burden. On June 10, 
1921, the act to create a budget system be- 
came a law, and by the end of the fiscal 
year 1921 the Bureau of the Budget was 
organized and established. It has already 
proved to be a most effective arm of the 
Executive to enforce the determination to 
bring about a reduction in Government ex- 
penditures. Through the Bureau of the 
Budget and the heads of the several depart- 
ments and establishments it has been pos- 
sible to exert continued pressure for econ- 
omies in administration, and by this means 
as well as through the co-ordination of Gov- 
ernment activities under the general super- 
vision of the Bureau of the Budget impor- 
tant savings have been accomplished. For 
the first time in its history the Government 
has an agency equipped to put pressure 
upon the spending offices to reduce expendi- 
tures, and the results already accomplished 
constitute one of the most encouraging de- 
velopments of the year. 

Another effective force which has made 
for continued reduction in Government ex- 
penditures has been the shrinkage in cur- 
rent revenues, coupled with the necessity of 
a thoroughgoing revision of the internal-tax 
laws so as to reduce the burden of taxation 
on the community. At the outset it ap- 
peared from the estimates that additional 


taxes might be necessary to supply deficien- 
cies in the revenues unless there were strik- 
ing cuts in expenditure. The determined 
efforts for economy, however, have resulted 
in cutting expenditures for the current fiscal 
year over $400,000,000 below the amount 
originally estimated to be necessary by the 
spending departments, and this in turn has 
made it possible to proceed with the re- 
vision of internal taxes on the basis of a 
substantial cut in revenues. The result is 
that the revenue act of 1921, approved No- 
vember 23, 1921, has made a substantial re- 
duction in the tax burden, running over 
$800,000,000 for the fiscal year 1923, as com- 
pared with the old law, and at the same time 
has provided for the repeal or reduction of 
several of the most vexatious and burden- 
some taxes and for the simplification of the 
taxes that remain in force. 

The maturity within the next eighteen 
months of almost $6,750,000,000 of short- 
dated debt still dominates the situation, 
however, and makes it imperative that the 
Government pursue a policy of the utmost 
economy and avoid new undertakings that 
would throw additional burdens on the 
Treasury and embarrass the refunding op- 
erations. The 1918 series of war-savings 
certificates matures on January 1, 1923, and 
the Victory Liberty loan on May 20, 1923. 
Treasury certificates of various series, ag- 
gregating about $2,300,000,000, will also ma- 
ture within the year. The greater part of 
this debt will have to be refunded, and the 
orderly conduct of the refunding operations 
will require the Treasury’s best attention for 
some time to come. 


TAXATION AND REVENUE 


The sudden and great increase in the 
governmental expenditures, due to the 
World War, made it necessary that the rev- 
enues raised by taxation should be increased 
as quickly and to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, and the methods adopted for this pur- 
pose were necessarily of an emergency char- 
acter. Now that the war has ended and 
sufficient time has elapsed to enable us to 
forecast with reasonable accuracy the prob- 
able needs of the Government in the way 
of revenue for some years to come, it is 
of primary importance that careful consid- 
eration be given to the permanent methods 
of taxation to be adopted, so that our rev- 
enue needs may be met with as little inter- 
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ference as possible with the prosperity and 
the well-being of the people of the whole 
country. 

As already shown much has been accom- 
plished in the passage of the revenue act 
of 1921, but our system of taxation still re- 
quires careful and thoughtful consideration. 

In order that we may realize the great 
change which has taken place due to the 
World War, it is well to contrast the rev- 
enues and the total ordinary disbursements 
of the Government before the war with the 
revenues and disbursements since the war. 

Considering first the sources from which 
in the past the revenues of the Government 
have come, we find that, prior to the Civil 
War, the ordinary receipts were derived 
almost entirely from customs, supplemented 
by small miscellaneous revenues. ‘The in- 
creased expenditures caused by the Civil 
War led to the imposition of internal rev- 
enue taxes, principally upon liquors, to- 
bacco, incomes, and certain manufactures 
and products, with the result that in the 
year 1866, which marks the highest point 
of taxation during the Civil War period, the 
total ordinary receipts were $557,000,000, 
of which $179,000,000 was customs receipts 
and $378,000,000 internal-revenue and mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

From 1867 on, for many years, internal- 
revenue receipts showed a steady decline, 
and the Government came again to depend 
for its revenues principally upon customs 
receipts. Beginning with the vear 1894, the 
ordinary receipts were divided, speaking in 
a very general way, pretty nearly equally 
as between and internal-revenue 
receipts; and this continued up until 1911, 
revenues from the excise tax on 


customs 


when the 
corporations, under the act of 1909, definite- 
ly put the receipts from internal revenue 
slightly ahead of the receipts from customs, 
the figures for that year being $314,000,000 
customs receipts and $322,000,000 internal- 
revenue receipts 

We must, therefore, face the fact that the 
ordinary disbursements of the Government, 
by reason of the war, increased from ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 per year for the 
prewar vears to over $6,000,000,000 for the 
year 1920, and while we have been able to 
reduce the expenditures for the fiscal year 
1923, as now estimated, to approximately 
$3,500,000,000, for many years to come Gov- 
ernment expenditures must ¢ontinue at an 
extraordinarily high rate. ‘The increase in 
population, the enlargement of Government 
functions, the addition of new agencies, the 
interest on the public debt, and the expendi- 
tures indispensable in connection with the 
disabled veterans of the war make it mani- 
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fest that the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for some years to come will prob- 
ably be several times those for prewar years. 
It is, then, of vital importance that adjust- 
ments be made in our scheme of taxation 
whereby the burden will not fall unduly, 
either directly or indirectly, upon any par- 
ticular class, and at the same time will not 
seriously interfere with productive industry 
and the general prosperity of the country. 

The people of the country should be aroused 
to the importance of giving serious consid- 
eration to this problem, for it is only as they 
come to understand the real need of the 
taxes they are called upon to pay, and the 
evil effects of unwise taxation—of any et- 
tempt to impose an undue burden upon any 
¢lass—that real progress can be made _ to- 
ward a well balanced and equitable system 
of taxation. 

The matter is of exceptional importance 
at this time. In the past year we have suf- 
fered an industrial and business depression 
that has affected every class of our people 
and reached into every part of the country. 
How far-reaching the consequences may be, 
no one can as yet safely predict. Unemploy- 
ment in all classes has been very great. If 
these conditions continue, our present bur- 
den of taxation must seriously increase the 
troubles of our people. The hardship and 
suffering resulting from business depression 
and unemployment inevitably fall most sev- 
erely not upon those paying high income 
taxes, but upon the great body of the peo- 
ple of small incomes. Under our form of 
government tnere is, and very rightly so, 
little danger of any undue burden -from the 
taxes imposed directly upon those of small 
means, but there is danger of serious hard- 
ship and suffering to them because of high 
prices, unemployment, and high living costs 
resulting from unjust or unwise tax laws. 
Our very best thought, therefore, should 
be directed to seeing that our system of 
taxation shall interfere to the least possible 
extent with the return of the country at 
least to such normal conditions and reason- 
able business activity as will prevent hard- 
ship to those least able to bear it. 

There are certain features of our present 
taxation to which attention should be di- 
rected; principally the high surtaxes, the 
taxation of business profits and the estate 
taxes. 

SURTAXES 


The usual argument in favor of high sur- 
taxes is that taxation should be according 
to “ability to pay.” The theory of taxa- 
tion according to “ability to pay,” like all 
other general statements, has its limitations 
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and its qualifications. In the first place, the 
tax must be productive, otherwise the whole 
purpose of the tax is lost. Again, it must 
not be unreasonable or oppressive, for in 
that case it will be avoided or evaded and 
thereby cease to be productive. Again, the 
tax must not be one the result of which is 
to interfere with productive industry; it 
must not dry up the very source out of 
which revenue is expected to come. If it 
does, not only will the tax cease to be pro- 
ductive but it will also result in lessened 
production, unemployment, arrest of the 
country’s growth and serious injury to the 
people least able to bear these consequences. 

That the higher surtax rates are rapidly 
ceasing to be productive of revenue is ap- 
parent from a study of the statistics pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
That these taxes are being evaded or avoid- 
ed, no one of any experience doubts. It is 
usual to put the blame for this upon the 
so-called tax-exempt securities. There is no 
doubt that a large and steadily increasing 
amount of money formerly invested in pro- 
ductive industry is now going into tax-ex- 
empt securities. Investors having incomes 
falling within many of the higher brackets 
have found it no longer profitable to con- 
tinue to place their money in the same class 
of business and investments as heretofore, 
and tax-exempt securities afford a ready 
method of obtaining an assured income with- 
out the risk incident to investment in pro- 
ductive industry. There is no use discuss- 
ing whether the exemption of state and 
municipal securities from Federal taxation 
is wise or unwise, for it is inherent in our 
system of government and the remedy must 
be found in a_ constitutional amendment 
which good faith requires should be appli- 
cable only to future issues of such securi- 
ties. 

The amount of such tax-exempt securities 
now outstanding is estimated by the 'Treas- 
urfy at approximately $10,000,000,000. The 
exact figures seem difficult to ascertain and 
much higher estimates are made. The 
amount of new securities of this character 
issued during the first eight months of the 
present vear is said to be $800,000,000. Of 
the total amount of tax-exempt securities 
now outstanding, approximately $2,500,000,- 
000 have been issued by the United States, 
or under its authority, including such se- 
‘urities as Federal farm-loan bonds. 

While tax-exempt securities afford an 
easy means to a large class of investors of 
voiding payment of the high surtax rates, 
they constitute only one of many ways that 
can be and are availed of to avoid such 
taxation. Experience teaches us that means 
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of avoiding taxes which are regarded as ex- 
cessive or unreasonable will always be 
found, and it would be useless to attempt 
to catalogue them, for new methods will 
constantly be developed as long as the tax 
rates continue so high that persons having 
money for investment find it unprofitable to 
continue their investments in productive 
industry. 

There are, however, other results flowing 
directly from these high rates of taxation 
which are still more serious in their conse- 
quences to the people of the country. 

The tremendous development of the re- 
sources and of the industries of our coun- 
try, resulting in our present wealth, has 
been brought about within a comparatively 
brief period of time, measured in the life 
of nations, and has been primarily due to 
three things: (1) The industry of our peo- 
ple and the opportunity and incentive af- 
forded to everyone, whatever his place, to 
acquire in a greater or less degree some 
share or portion for himself of that which 
we call wealth; (2) the steady accumula- 
tion of capital resulting from the industry 
and thrift of our people, whereby produc- 
tive industry in every line on a constantly 
expanding scale was made possible; (3) the 
very moderate Federal taxation, whereby 
the free flow of capital, wherever it was 
needed, and freedom of legitimate commer- 
cial transactions was not interfered with, 
the natural laws of trade being allowed full 
play. 

The result has been a prosperity general 
throughout the whole people of the country, 
and unexampled elsewhere. We have a 
standard of living higher than that prevail- 
ing in any other country, and are proud to 
speak of ourselves as the wealthiest nation in 
the world. 

Does anyone believe that if our policy in 
the past as respects taxation had been for 
the Government to take away from success- 
ful effort one-third, one-half, or  three- 
fourths of the gains resulting therefrom we 
would have accumulated the wealth which 
we now possess, or have achieved our pres- 
ent position? Does 
moment that without this wealth when drawn 
into the World War we have so 
quickly put forth the marvelous strength 
which we did and thereby have enabled the 
bringing of the war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion? Notwithstanding the 
tremendous depression now existing in all 
business and industry, our people look for- 
ward with absolute faith to the future, con- 
fident that these conditions are but tem- 
porary, and it is the strength resulting from 
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our accumulated wealth which gives us this 
confidence. 

In the past we were proud of the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by our people because we 
were free from high taxation, as compared 
with the peoples of Europe, who, even be- 
fore the war, were struggling under a bur- 
den of taxation which in our wildest fancy 
it never occurred to us that we would ap- 
proach. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF INCENTIVE 


Another serious effect of these high tax 
rates is the destruction of incentive—the 
drying up of the activities of individuals in 
trade operations—with consequent lessen- 
ing of business transactions, the slowing 
down of production, and ultimately a loss 
of revenue to the Government. 

There is not much incentive to men to 
take risks in any line of industry when all 
the risk must be borne by the individual, 
and, if ultimately success comes, a large 
part of the gain is taken away by the Gov- 
ernment in taxes. 

In business life, success and profit are 
not always the result of individual effort; 
in many cases the result is loss. All great 
success—especially in new productive enter- 
prise—when ultimately gained, is most fre- 
quently built upon many previous failures 
and comes only after a considerable period 
of time during which there was no profit. 
So that, when success comes, the profit or 
gain to be real must be such as to compen- 
sate for these previous failures and losses, 
and without this incentive there is no in- 
ducement to anyone to incur the risks in- 
volved. ‘Then, too, in productive enterprise, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, 
profits vary from year to year, and periods 
of lean years follow good years. High taxa- 
tion which seizes upon gains as quickly as 
realized, taking a large part thereof, and 
making no allowance for the previous fail- 
ures and losses which have had to be en- 
dured before success came, or for lean 
years, is utterly destructive of individual 
incentive. 

In speaking of individual incentive, it 
should be clearly understood that reference 
is not made only to individuals of large in- 
comes. Qn the contrary, reward for suc- 
cessful effort must be held out to those of 
moderate incomes, because it is upon the 
younger men of strength and courage and 
vision that a great deal of the burden must 
fall in the way of initiating and carrying 
on the productive industries of the country. 
Large incomes, and the individuals receiv- 
ing them, play a very important part, but 


only a part, in the whole general scheme of 
maintaining and carrying forward the pro- 
ductive industries upon which the prosperity 
of the country depends. Successful taxa- 
tion after all rests upon a prosperous people, 
not any one class, but the people as a whole. 


THE NEED FOR NEW CAPITAL 


There are three things which may be no- 
ticed as bringing immediately to mind how 
essential new capital is in order that the 
country may be prosperous. 

1. We have a steadily increasing popula- 
tion, and that means an increased need of 
everything that enters into human consump- 
tion. 

2. Our standard of living steadily rises. 
This is no new thing; it seems always to 
have been true of every people of whom we 
know. The luxury of today is soon a neces- 
sity. To provide for these added needs re- 
quires more capital. 

3. The waste and loss which goes on all 
the time must be made good. There is the 
destruction of property by fire and other 
casualty. Buildings, machinery, houses, fur- 
niture, everything that man makes for his 
own use, wear out and disappear. Year 
by year this amounts to a vast sum and must 
constantly be made good, otherwise the 
world goes backward. 

The accumulation of this necessary addi- 
tional capital from year to year can come 
about only through the savings of the peo- 
ple, and the amount which any individual 
can save and add to the capital ‘of the Na- 
tion, of course, increases progressively with 
the amount of his income. The larger the 
income the larger the possibility of saving, 
because of the larger margin over reason- 
able living expenditures. 

When it is sought to justify very high 
surtaxes on the ground of ability to pay 
the tax, we should remember that ability 
to pay the tax also means ability to save 
and to add to the needed capital of the 
country, so that the theory of ability to pay, 
when carried to such limits, destroys the 
ability to save, and thereby diminishes the 
capital available for productive industry. 

The nation has no wealth other than that 
owned by its citizens. All productive wealth 
is owned by individuals and managed by 
them. So, when we speak of the wealth of 
the country, we are in fact referring to the 
aggregate wealth of the people of the coun- 
try. The amount held by each individual 
does vary, but the statement is true from 
the smallest amount in a child’s savings bank 
to the largest fortune. 

The idea seems prevalent that in taxing 
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large incomes, only the person receiving the 
income, and who is to pay the tax, is really 
concerned. This is a mistake. For what- 
ever the Government takes, in the way of 
tax, out of any income, which would other- 
wise be saved and invested, and thereby 
becomes a part of the capital and of the 
wealth of the nation, affects not so much 
the individual from whom it is taken as it 
does the whole people of the country, in the 
direct loss of productive capital. So that 
in considering the effect of high taxes upon 
incomes, particularly on very large incomes, 
it is not so much a question of the effect 
on the individual who is called upon to 
pay the tax as it is the effect upon the 
whole community. The man receiving a 
large income may not himself suffer any 
hardship because a great part of it is seized 
and taken for taxes, but the effect upon 
the community—upon the people of the 
whole country—is serious indeed. After all, 
the wealth of the country, upon which all 
the activities and the prosperity of our peo- 
ple depends, is made up of the private prop- 
erty of the individual citizens—of all the 
people—and anything that unnecessarily 
takes away from this accumulated property 
necessarily injuriously affects the people as 
a whole. 


THE DIVERSION OF CAPITAL 


It must be perfectly clear to anyone who 
gives serious thought to the subject that 
the theory that high income taxes put the 
burden of taxation on the rich and relieve 
the poor is a fallacy. Take as an illustra- 
tion the present housing situation. The 
capital for building operations has come 
from people having incomes large enough to 
provide a surplus for investment. Real 
estate mortgages were always considered a 
sound investment for this class, and cap- 
ital usually was available at a moderate rate 
of interest. Since the policy of high sur- 
taxes this class of loans has largely disap- 
peared. The investors who formerly put 
their money in such loans now find it more 
profitable to go elsewhere. The result is 
that capital has been diverted from build- 
ing operations, there has been a great short- 
age of houses, rents have enormously ip- 
creased, and people of small or moderate 
means living in rented houses have been com- 
pelled to pay greatly increased rents, so 
that in the end the burden has fallen upon 
the very class sought to be relieved. Of 
course, it is not meant that the whole blame 
for this situation rests upon the diversion 
of capital due to high income taxes. Other 
factors contributed. But after making al- 
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lowance for these the fact remains that a 
very substantial part of the difficulty has 
been brought about by the diversion of cap- 
ital into other channels, and the situation is 
mentioned only to bring home in a specific 
way how directly the diversion of capital 
affects the people of small incomes. 

The consequence of this diversion of cap- 
ital is at once greatly to increase interest 
rates upon the capital which productive in- 
dustry is able to obtain, and this in time 
means lessened production and increased 
costs. The less capital there is available 
the greater the struggle to get it and the 
higher the price paid therefor, which means, 
of course, increased cost of production. At 
the same time the less capital there is avail- 
able the more production is prevented or 
diminished, and lessened production in it- 
self means increased cost. 

While everything that increases the cost 
of production naturally and inevitably in- 
creases the cost to the consumer, yet it does 
not seem reasonable to believe that all taxes 
are necessarily passed to the consumer in 
the form of increased prices, for naturally 
there comes a place where the price is such 
that the consumer can no longer afford to 
buy, or must buy less, and in the end both 
the producer and the consumer share in the 
disastrous consequences of such taxation. 

The point now emphasized is that the evil 
effects of high surtaxes fall not upon the 
individual whose income is seized and taken, 
but ultimately almost entirely upon the 
mass of the people who are thereby de- 
prived of the benefits which would result 
from the free flow of commercial transac- 
tions and the use of the additional capital 
which would be available for productive 
enterprise. 


FREEDOM OF BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 
ESSE N TIAL 


The revenue to be obtained by the Gov- 
ernment from this class of taxes depends 
upon transactions in trade and commerce 
which bring about income available for pay- 
ment of taxes. It is highly desirable, in 
the interest of the production of revenue, 
that the volume of business transactions giv- 
ing rise to gain shall be as great as pos- 
sible, and to this end it is essential that 
the natural laws of trade and commerce and 
the free flow of business shall not be inter- 
fered with or prevented. 

But the direct effect of these very high 
taxes is to hinder and prevent business 
transactions which would otherwise take 
place. A man may have property which he 
has held for years and which has greatly 
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increased in value, and he would like to sell 
it, but if he does a large part of the gain 
would have to be paid out in taxes. He 
would rather keep the property than _ sell 
it, pay the tax, and invest what is left in 
something else. At the same time the party 
desiring to buy this property, if he ob- 
tained it, would improve it with buildings. 
What is the result? ‘The transaction does 
not take place, and the community loses the 
advantage which would come in the stimu- 
lation that would arise from the transac- 
tions resulting from the buyer’s improve- 
ment of the property, and it also loses the 
advantage of the seller's putting his money 
into some other form of investment, which 
in turn would give rise to business transac- 
tions. ‘The same thing on a much greater 
scale is true in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile lines. Men have built up enterprises to 
the point where they are highly successful 
They would like to take their profit) and 
turn the business over to younger men to 
carry on. ‘These transactions are highly de- 








sirable not only for the parties but for the 
community, vet they are absolutely stopped, 
because if made the seller would have to 
pay in one vear a tax on a gain which has 
heen the result of perhaps the better part 
of a lifetime of effort. And in all such 
cases the Government gets no tax, whereas 
if the rates were reasonable the transactions 
would take place and the Government's rev- 
enues would benefit accordingly. 

The free interchange of property in busi- 
ness transactions is essential to the normal 
prosperity of the country, and each = such 
transaction has a direet tendency to bring 
about others of like character with the re- 
sult of increasing the amount of gain or in- 
come available for taxation; but when the 
tax is so high as to act as a deterrent 
against usual and desirable business trans- 
actions, and the volume of such transactions 
is thereby lessened, the inevitable result is 
for the tax to become less and Jess produc- 
tive. 

It is for these reasons that, particularly 
in the higher brackets, a lower tax rate 
will produce more revenue in the long run 
than excessive rates. So long as the high 
rate stands in the way of accomplishing 
bargains and sales, the Government receives 
no tax: but at a lower rate the transactions 
proceed and the Government shares in the 
profits. 


BUSINESS PROFITS 
The revenue act of 1921 has repealed the 
excess-profits tax law, effective December 31, 


1921. While this law was justified as a war 
measure, its continuance in time of peace, 


and particularly under present conditions, 
would have been indefensible. During the 
war period, when every line of industry was 
running at full capacity and prices and 
profits were highly inflated, the act served 
to produce a large revenue for the Govern- 
ment and its inequalities were not so much 
felt by the taxpayers. Its burdens, how- 
ever, fell very unequally upon the business 
interests of the country. The higher rates 
of tax were imposed, generally speaking, 
upon the small or moderate-sized corpora- 
tions rather than upon the large ones. 
Owing to the difficulty of determining the 
capital actually used to carry on any in- 
dustry, it was impossible to apply the act 
without very great hardship in many cases. 
The administration of the act also was ex- 
tremely difficult, and the department even 
yet has not been able to dispose of all the 
cases arising under the law for the year 
1917, the first year of its operation. 

The repeal of the excess-profits tax has 
made necessary a very considerable increase 
in the flat tax on net corporate income, the 
rate under the new law being twelve and 
one-half per cent. In addition there is cap- 
ital-stock tax, which amounts, roughly 
speaking, to about two per cent. of the net 
income. ‘This makes a total tax equivalent 
to nearly fifteen per cent. on corporate net 
income; and when we remember that the 
great bulk of the business of the country, 
both large and small, is carried on under 
corporate form and that the net income 
must largely be distributed in dividends, 
and that these dividends are then in turn 
subject to surtax in the hands of persons 
receiving them, it is at once seen that the 
resulting taxation to persons engaged in 
productive business is very heavy. For in- 
stance, a stockholder subject to surtax at 
ten per cent. really pays about twenty-five 
per cent., fifteen per cent. through the cor- 
poration and ten per cent. as surtax on his 
dividends; while a stockholder subject to 
fifty per cent. surtax would be taxed about 
sixty-five per cent. on such profits. 


ESTATE TAX 


Much of what has been said respecting 
the high surtaxes applies equally to the high 
rates of taxation upon estates. The con- 
tinuance in time of peace of the very high 
estate taxes imposed during the emergency 
of war should receive serious consideration. 

There are two chief objections to the 
present high rates, running as they do up to 
twenty-five per cent. of the net amount of 
the estate, which should be emphasized. 

The first is that taxes at such rates, which 
seize upon and take away so much of the 
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capital of the country, are fundamentally 
wrong. The Nation, just as the individual, 
should not use up its capital in payment 
ot its ordinary expenses. The money which 
is taken by way of such taxes is, to a large 
extent, the capital which is in use and neces- 
sary in carrying on the business of the coun- 
try, and just to the extent that the Govy- 
ernment seizes upon and takes this capital 
for its own income its loss must be made 
good out of the thrift and savings of the 
people of the country. 

The more serious difficulty, however, in 


this respect is with the high rates. Where 
the rates are moderate and thereby are 
widely spread and take but a moderate 


amount of capital from each estate, their 
effect is not so great; but when the rate 
is high and falls heavily in a few places, and 
the amount of capital seized and taken away 
from certain lines of industry, or certain 
particular industries, is large, the evil ef- 
fects are very harmful. 

In the second place, there is the destruc- 
tive effect upon values. If all the wealth 
f an estate consisted of money, the evil 
results of such taxes would be much less. 
But the wealth of estates does not consist 
of money, nor, in fact, in most cases, of 
property readily convertible into money. An 
estate consisting principally of Government 
bonds or municipal securities is of less real 
value to the community than is the estate 
that is invested in property in any line of 
productive industry giving useful employ- 
ment to large numbers of people. And yet, 
the estate invested in tax-free securities 
would be much less affected by the tax than 
the estate invested in real estate, in manu- 
facturing plants, in merchandising, in farm- 
ing, or in any line of productive industry. 

Again, when a man actively engaged in 
business dies, leaving an estate of consider- 
able size, his family is called upon to pro- 
vide for the payment not merely of the Fed- 
eral estate tax, but, in many cases, an in- 
heritance tax to the state in which he lived. 
There is also frequently a tax to he paid 
to the state where some part of the property 
is located, and often a tax must be paid 
upou the value of shares of stock to the 
state where the company is incorporated. 
So that, there may be as many as four dif- 
ferent taxes to be paid upon the same prop- 


erty. In addition, there is usually a greater 
or less amount of indebtedness existing 
which must be met. These obligations can 


be met only by payment in money. ‘The 
&tate can not take its property and simply 
divide it up, giving to the Nation, to the 
state, and to the creditors a proportionate 
share of the actual property. Those ulti- 
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mately entitled to share in the distribution 
may take their portions in property, but, 
before that can be done, actual cash must 
be found for the payment of the taxes and 
the debts; and the larger these are in pro- 
portion to the amount of the estate, the 
ore difficult the task becomes 

In the ordinary course of business, there 
is just a certain amount of property that 
changes hands from year to year. There is 
a market for a certain amount and no more. 
The extent of this market, that is, the buy- 
ers who are willing to buy at fair prices, 
is dependent largely upon the amount and 
character of the property coming upon the 
market. ‘There may be a ready market at 
a reasonable price for a limited amount of 
the shares of an industrial company, or for 
a medium-size manufacturing property, or 
for residence or business property of mod- 
erate price. But the larger the amount of 
property that must be sold, the more diffi 
cult it becomes to find buyers for it; and 
if the sellers are under some absolute need 
to sell, as is the where the money 
must be provided within a limited time to 
pay taxes and debts, then just that much 
less ready and willing are bidders to buy, 
and just so much greater is the sacrifice 
that the sellers must make in order to ob- 
tain cash. ‘The same thing is seen constantly 
in the commercial world. If a large amount 
of any of the staple commodities, even such 
as cotton, wheat, or any article of consump- 
tion, is suddenly pressed upon the market, 
and the holder’s needs force him to 
there is an immediate and great decline in 
the price which he is abte to obtain. What 
is true of articles of daily consumption is 
very much more true as respects invest- 
ments in property, such as largely makes up, 
the estates called upon to pay these taxes 

It has become notorious in recent years, 
whenever a man of means dies, leaving his 
estate obligated to pay a large amount by 
way of taxes or debts, or both, that there 
is an immediate decline in all classes of se- 
curities in which he is known to be inter- 
ested. And when, under these conditions, 
the estate is required to make a sale of its 
property, of whatever class it may be, there 
is not merely a large loss to the estate—a 
large shrinkage in the value of the property 
below its real worth—but there is also a loss 
inflicted upon everyone else who is interested 
in these properties, especially if at the same 
time they desire to, or must, sell. 

The extent of the shrinkage of values and 
the losses caused by the forced liquidation 
of many estates is not generally realized, for 
the present high rates have been in existence 
but a short time and their evil effects, which 
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will naturally increase if these rates con- 
tinue, are only gradually coming to be 
recognized. 

The effect of this breaking down of values 
tends directly toward making the tax less 
productive of revenue, and the longer these 
rates continue with the successive coming 
upon the market of estates, the more their 
effect will be felt in the revenues, for each 
forced liquidation tends to make a new and 
lower value upon which all taxes must be 
based. 

A large part of the revenue now derived 
from the estate tax comes from the more 
moderate rates. Taxation which is destruc- 
tive of that basis of value on which all taxes 
rest is neither logical nor wise in principle, 
and in any revision of our tax laws serious 
attention should be given to this subject. 


THE REMEDY 


It would not seem either wise or neces- 
sary suddenly to change from our present 
system of taxation to new and untried 
plans; and the evils which have been dis- 
cussed can be corrected without doing any- 
thing of this sort. The necessary adjust- 
ments can readily be made by retaining most 
of the present taxes, but substantially re- 
ducing the rates, and supplementing the rev- 
enues by some additional taxes. 

The income tax is firmly embedded in our 
system of taxation and the objections made 
are not to the principle of the tax but only 
to the excessively high rates. We hear much 
of the need of simplifying our tax laws and 
there is room for this. The greatest simpli- 
fication that can be made is in the reduction 
of the rates. So long as the rates were low, 
there was not much difficulty in the admin- 
istration of the law, even though the system 
was entirely new and the organization ad- 
ministering it unfamiliar with the operation 
of such a law. The complexity of the law, 
so far as concerns the income tax itself, has 
arisen largely out of the high rates which 
make every point that arises involve sub- 
stantial amounts of money, and which means 
that each possible question is contested by 
the taxpayer and by the Government, with 
resulting delay in the collection of the rev- 
enue, irritation and annoyance and expense 
on the part of the taxpayer, and costly 


litigation. With moderate rates, very much 
of this difficulty would disappear. 

The amount of revenue involved in any 
such reform is not nearly so great as is 
generally supposed. 

To reduce the surtax rates to a maximum 
of twenty-five per cent., and grading the re- 
ductions through all the brackets, would 
mean an apparent loss of about $130,000,- 
000 in revenue. A twenty per cent. maxi- 
mum rate on the same basis would involve 
a revenue loss of about $200,000,000. Other 
adjustments which should be made would 
probably involve an amount equal to that 
made in the surtax rates. This loss of rev- 
enue, however, would not be permanent, for 
the reduced rates would ultimately be pro- 
ductive of more revenue than higher rates, 
due to the increase in taxable transactions. 

If this loss of revenue could not be met 
by rigid economy in expenditures, the rev- 
enue required could be raised either by plac- 
ing a tax on certain specific articles, or by 
a low-rate general tax on a broad class of 
articles or transactions. Such taxes as those 
now imposed on automobiles and tires have 
been found simple and inexpensive of ad- 
ministration, and the collection is always 
substantially current; they have been 
steadily productive of revenue, and have 
been without injurious effects upon the 
country. In view of past experience, a gen- 
eral tax either of this or like character upon 
a broad class of articles or transactions 
could be readily administered; and the rate 
could be made sufficiently low as not to 
bear unduly upon any class and at the same 
time produce a large amount of additional 
revenue. By retaining the income tax with 
reasonable surtax rates, which in peace 
times ultimately should not rise above ten 
per cent., taxpayers would still be required 
to contribute in proportion to their ability 
to pay; while by placing a certain amount 
of tax on specific articles, or classes of ar- 
ticles, or transactions, at so low a rate that 
they could readily be borne without injury, 
the income tax could be materially simpli- 
fied, the tax laws could be more readily ad- 
ministered, and at the same time the needed 
revenues would be raised without the evil 
effects now resulting from the present ex- 
cessive rates of taxation. 


We 
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The Training of a Bank’s Staff 


Bankers of London publishes in 
a recent number a very interest- 
ing article entitled “The Organization 
and Training of the Staff of a Large 
Bank.” ‘This article was contributed by 
J. G. Holt, and received the first prize 
awarded at the annual general meeting 
of the Institute of Bankers on May 18, 
1921. 
In speaking of the value of the train- 
ing afforded by the Institute of Bank- 
ers, Mr. Holt says: 


TT Journal of the Institute of 


Important as the training provided by the 
examinations of the Institute of Bankers has 
been, however, in affording a definite educa- 
tional scheme, it is to be regretted that they 
have not been undertaken to a wider extent. 
Probably less than ten per cent. of the total 
bank staffs of England and Wales possess 
the certificate of the institute, a proportion 
which, although not verified by official statis- 
tics, is likely to overstate the case than to 
understate it. The total number of clerks 
who have taken definite steps to qualify 
themselves by this means, is thus alarmingly 
small, and the reason is not hard to seek. 
Either the situation arises out of indiffer- 
ence and lack of foresight on the part of 
the clerks or from the absence of sufficient 
interest and encouragement on the part of 
the banks. With regard to the members of 
the bank staffs, it can be said at once that, 
as a whole, they compare very favorably 
with any body of men engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, in point of intelligence, general 
education and native ability. There are of 
course, many differing. types composing the 
whole, but it cannot be said that approxi- 
mately ninety per cent. lack vision and ambi- 
tion. The real reason why so many fail to 
submit themselves to examination is just the 
feeling that it is not worth while, that it 
appears to make so little difference to their 
prospects of promotion whether the ex- 
aminations are passed or not. The small 
sum allowed by most banks towards ex- 
penses probably affects the decisions of 
very few, the great thought is “is it worth 
it?’ Most men appear to consider that it 
is not, and this to the ordinary member of 
the rank and file certainly seems reasonable. 
When a man obtains the certificate of the 
institute, after he has received his gratuity 
from the bank, the matter ends apparently, 
as nothing further is heard about it. When 
questions of promotion are being considered, 
theoretical qualifications appear to carry 
little or no weight and appointments are 
made without reference to this important 
matter. It is therefore of small wonder that 
even farseeing and ambitious men do not 


care to subject themselves to a discipline, 
the fruits of which are apparently so 
meagre. This state of affairs is neither 
good for the staff nor for the bank, and 
in the interests of both some arrangement 
should be arrived at that will put a premium 
on theoretical knowledge and make it a 
necessary preliminary to advancement. The 
lead of one of the greatest banks should be 
followed in recognizing this important fact, 
and additional salary and seniority granted 
to all who pass the examinations of the in- 
stitute. Further, while the older men could 
not be expected to commence studying for 
examinations, the younger men of say, un- 
der fifteen years’ service, might be informed 
that the possession of the certificate of the 
institute would be considered an asset, if 
not a necessity, to a candidate for promo- 
tion. Such a pronouncement would have the 
effect of clearly defining the position and 
of pointing the way to the laggard, who 
hitherto had not been able to frame a policy 
for himself in the development of his 
career; especially towards the acquisition of 
knowledge of the higher branches of his 
profession. 


The author of this essay places a high 
value upon supplementing actual expe- 
rience in a bank by a course of study. 
On this point he says: 


It is, however, the knowledge obtained 
over and above the ordinary routine work 
of the office that is really valuable, so for 
this reason little can be hoped for until a 
man has been in the employ of a bank for 
about five years. After that time the bene- 
fit of some acquaintance with banking and 
kindred subjects and laws governing their 
operations becomes apparent. If no knowl- 
edge of banking laws is possessed, experi- 
ence, instead of confirming all the man has 
learned and of expanding his mind, conveys 
little of the reasons which make different 
operations necessary. Thus lack of theoreti- 
cal knowledge tends to make a man mechani- 
cal in his work, from sheer inability to ap- 
preciate its true significance and from the 
resultant monotony that must inevitably be 
produced by the performance of work that 
is not understood. Yet obstacles can gen- 
erally be overcome by determination, and the 
man who has not been a student continually 
since his entry into the bank can, by dint 
of hard work and constant inquiry, obtain 
enough knowledge to make his work inter- 
esting and to afford to him enough insight 
into the problems arising out of the execu- 
tion of his daily tasks to increase greatly 
the benefits accruing from his banking ex- 
perience. Thus a bank can directly train 
its staff by affording to members chances 
of obtaining wide and varied experience of 
the many classes of work that are to be 
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found within the scope of its operations. 

In practice many men are not brought out 
owing to the lack of these opportunities and 
to the conditions under which they work. 
This will be readily seen if the case of a 
young clerk is taken, who is employed, as 
such a large number are, in a small pro- 
vincial branch bank. If the man is keen 
and ambitious he soon masters the details of 
his daily tasks and in a few years is capable 
of performing most of the work to be found 
within the office. As time goes on, unless 
he is especially fortunate, his work lies 
amidst the same or similar surroundings and 
is of the same character. Unless he is trans- 
ferred to a large city branch his knowledge 
advances very little and after twenty years’ 
service very often such a man is not as effi- 
cient as he was. ten years previously. It is 
true he is a careful servant, steady and quite 
capable of performing the ordinary routine 
work of the small branch, but he possesses 
very little initiative and totally lacks that 
breadth of vision and wide understanding 
that is so indispensable to a successful 
banker 

The situation of a man in a large office 
is almost as bad. ‘There the work is largely 
specialized and often consists of the per- 
formance of tasks of an unvarying nature 
for long periods. Men are to be found who 
have been employed upon one kind of work 
for years, and on account of the facility 
they have necessarily acquired the manage- 
ment is loth to change. ‘These men, how- 
ever, can become efficient in routine and no 
more. 


VALUE OF A. I. B. TRAINING 


Editor Tite Bankers MAGAZINE, 


Sir: 

I have your letter of November 15 in 
which vou refer to the prize article which 
appeared in the Journal of the British In- 
stitute of Bankers on the subject of the 
English institute certificate. 

I have read the article to which you refer 
and am rather disappointed that the insti- 
tute certificate evidently has but little stand- 
ing in England and Wales. 1 had always 
been under the impression that bank clerks 
in Kngland and Wales were required to take 
up the study courses of the British Institute 
of Bankers, and further, that their salaries 
were increased in accordance with their 
progression in those study courses. 

The standard certificate of the American 
Institute of Banking is recognized by the 
banks in the United States, although the 
recognition is not uniform. Some banks re- 
quire all new employees to enroll in the 
institute study courses through the institute 
chapter located in their particular city. 
Some other banks offer rewards to those 
of their employees who secure the certificate. 
One bank I have in mind has agreed to pay 
each of its employees who secure the certifi- 


cate the sum of $50. Some banks pay the 
tuition fee and dues of its employees who 
become members of local institute chapters 
and take up the study courses. Other banks 
pay a part of the tuition fee and dues. 
However, it can truthfully be said that, as 
the vears go by, more and more recognition 
is being given to the standard certificate of 
the American Institute of Banking, and in- 
stitute graduates are being given the prefer- 
ence in promotions, by an ever-increasing 
number of bankers. 

Significant testimony of the value of the 
institute training is given in the growth of 
our organization durng the past five years. 
In 1916 there were sixty-six local chapters 
with a combined membership of 18,096. ‘To- 
day there are 106 local chapters with a to- 
tal membership of 47,408. As Dwight M. 
Armstrong, vice-president of the Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank of Memphis, 
‘Tenn., has said: 

“Inasmuch as a large percentage of pro- 
motions now being made in large city banks 
go to chapter men, that alone should dem- 
onstrate to the bank clerk the wisdom of 
going in for institute work.” 

The American Institute of Banking was 
started twenty-one years ago. It has been 
organized long enough to show tangible re- 
sults. Most of the young bankers who were 
interested in the institute in the early days 
are now bank executives. I am enclosing a 
booklet containing fac-simile copies of let- 
ters received from some of these men. In 
my opinion they speak volumes. 

One of the most pleasing incidents of the 
past two years is the election of an institute 
product to high executive oftice in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. I refer ta John 
Ht. Puelicher, president of the Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Pue- 
is now first vice-president of the association 
and will no doubt be elected president. at 
the next convention. ‘This must be gratify- 
ing to those men in the American Bankers 
Association who were responsible for the 
organization of the institute. I know that 
we are mighty proud that one of our mem- 
bers has been thus honored. 

I was interested in noting the suggestion 
by Mr. Ilolt that a so-called apprenticeship 
of three vears be served by bank clerks he- 
fore they enrolled in the study courses. ] 
think that the American Institute of Bank- 
ing is at least one step ahead of its Eng- 
lish brethren in that we require all students 
of the American Institute of Banking to 
enroll in what we term our elementary 
banking study course before taking up the 
standard study courses, unless the student 
has completed three years high school study 
or has had three years’ banking experience. 
That has been our rule for the past three 
years. In this way a proper foundation is 
laid for our standard study courses. You 
may be interested in knowing that besides 
this elementary study course, the prescribed 
courses of the institute include commercial 
































law, negotiable instruments, political econ- 
omy, and standard banking. 

We do not claim that a graduate of the 
institute is a finished banker, but we do in- 
sist that any man who has the energy and 
persistence to complete the prescribed study 
courses will acquire a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of banking, economics and law 
which will equip him for future responsi- 
bilities. 

There is just one thing more that I would 
like to bring to your attention, and that is 
the resolution which was passed by the in- 
stitute convention at New Orleans in 1919. 
I am enclosing a copy. of it. Honorable 
Lafayette Young, commenting on this reso- 
lution, editorially, in his paper the Des 
Moines Daily Capital, said: “With our 
financial institutions, and the individuals 
making up the same, imbued with the spirit 
expressed in the above resolution, our coun- 
try is safe.” Very truly yours, 

RICHARD W. HILL, 
Secretary, American Institute of Banking. 


The 


follows: 


resolution referred to above 


Resolution adopted at the New Orleans 
convention of the American Institute of 
Banking, October 9, 1919: 
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“Ours is an educational association or- 
ganized for the benefit of the banking fra- 
ternity of the country and within our mem- 
bership may be found on an equal basis both 
employees and employers; and in full ap- 
preciation of the opportunities Which our 
country and its established institutions af- 
ford, and especially in appreciation of the 
fact that the profession of banking affords 
to its diligent and loyal members especial 
opportunities for promotion to official and 
managerial positions, and that as a result of 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
merit system in most banks a large number 
of institute members have through indivi- 
dual application achieved marked _ profes- 
sional success, we at all times and under all 
circumstances stand for the merit system 
and for the paying of salaries according 
to the value of the service rendered. 

“We believe in the equitable co-operation 
of employees and employers and are op- 
posed to all attempts to limit individual 
initiative and curtail production, and, inso- 
far as our profession is concerned, are un- 
alterably opposed to any plan purporting 
to promote the material welfare of our 
members, individually or collectively, on any 
other basis than that of efficiency, loyalty 
and unadulterated Americanism.” 


a 


Book Reviews 
Corron Facrs. 1921 Edition. New merchants, brokers and shippers inter- 
York: Shepperson Publishing Com-_ ested in market statistics. 
pany. 
“Cotton Facts” covers thoroughly oh 


every branch of the business from the 
production and marketing of cotton to 
its manufacture and distribution. For 
example, it gives the latest figures, from 
official and other reliable sources, con- 
cerning the acreage and yield of cot- 
ton, its condition during various peri- 
ods of its growth, the surrounding cli- 
matie conditions affecting its growth at 
different points in its maturity, the date 
of harvesting; all covering a series of 
which makes the book of the 
greatest assistance in forecasting an- 
other year’s crops. - Facts and figures 
concerning the world’s movement of 
cotton, exports, imports, amounts of 
sales, values and prices, market fluctua- 


years, 


tions, distribution, consumption, ete., 
elc.. are also given in detail for a series 


of vears making the work invaluable to 


Moror Truck TraNsportation. By 
I. Van Zandt Lane, C. E. New York: 
D. Van Norstrand Company. 


A brief, yet logical presentation of 
the principles that govern successful 
motor truck operation. Intended to be 
helpful to user, shipper, transportation 
man, purchaser, student, economist and 
seller, or to anyone having a_ special 
problem in hauling, delivery, distribu- 
tion or transportation. Actual photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate the main 
points. The author does not attempt to 
discuss truck design, construction or 
manufacture. He accepts the motor 


truck as a demonstrated mechanical de- 
vice and considers those principles of 
which a knowledge will lead to the most 
economical and efficient use of the truck. 























EXCELLENT ORGANIZATION 
MODERN FACILITIES 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


—upon such a foundation the First 
National Bank in St. Louis has 
built its superstructure of com- 
mercial cooperation now shared 
by customers and clients in every 
State in the Union. 


Our Research and Statistical Department 
Our Soil Products Department 

Our Credit Department 

Our Foreign Department 

Our Collection Department 

Our Entire Organization 


—AT YOUR SERVICE 


It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 





Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 
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The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 


in the Opinions of 


for 1922, the National Bank of 

Commerce in New York remarks 
in a December letter that conditions in- 
dicate a year more satisfactory to busi- 
ness than the one just ended. The let- 
ter voices the opinion that prof.ts will 
depend more on economy of operation 
than expansion of volume and that busi- 
ness men should plan with constant ef- 
fort toward reduction of costs. 

“In last analysis,’ continues the 
letter, “the business of the world rests 
on a physical, not a financial founda- 
tion. Failure of balance between world- 
wide supply of and effective demand 
for physical goods forced the violent 
readjustment of the last two years; a 
readjustment which will not be com- 
plete until the physical balance has 
again been established.” 

The body of the letter, quoted in 
part, says: 


T a forecast of business conditions 


Conditions in the United States today in- 
dicate that the year 1922 as a whole will be 
more satisfactory to business than the year 
just ended. Our forecast is that profits will 
depend more on economy of operation than 
on expansion of volume. With the mary 
favorable factors now operating, business 
men should not fear to make plans for the 
new year, but they should plan with care 
and conservatism, and with constant effort 
toward reduction of costs. 

Financial improvement continues. Pro- 
gress has been made in reduction of excess 
stocks of manufactured goods. Accumula- 
tions of raw materials have been reduced. 
The rate of production in the major indus- 
tries has shown little change during the 


Banks and Bankers 


closing weeks of the year. Losses in some 
lines have been offset by gains in others, 
the net result being that the gains over the 
low level of the earlier months of 1921 have 
been held. 


BANKING POSITION 

The last twelve months have witnessed 
great progress toward stable financial con- 
ditions in business. Combined gold reserves 
of the twelve Federal Reserve banks have 
increased by more than forty per cent. 
while discounts for member banks have 
dropped fifty-six per cent., and Federal Re- 
serve notes in actual circulation have de- 
clined twenty-eight per cent. The Federal 
Reserve system once more proves to be a 
system designed to care for increases and 
decreases in the volume of credit, with the 
requisite elasticity to do this easily. The 
betterment in the position of member 
banks, while not so striking, is nevertheless 
satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding the consistent improve- 
ment in financial conditions, recovery in 
manufacture and trade has been slow. Un- 
employment in the chief countries shows 
little decline from the high point reached 
early in the year, and it may well reach 
new high figures during January and Febru- 
ary, when normally there is an increase in 
the number of those out of work in North 
America and Europe. Manufactured goods 
continue to move slowly and uncertainly 
into the channels of consumption. 


THE RAW MATERIAL PROBLEM 


In last analysis, the business of the world 
rests on a physical, not a financial founda- 
tion. Failure of balance between world- 
wide supply of and effective demand for 
physical goods forced the violent readjust- 
ment of the last two years; a readjustment 
which will not be complete until this phy- 
sical balance has again been established. 

The wool situation illustrates particularly 
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well the various factors which have pre- 
vented a return to normal conditions. It 
has continued to accumulate, partly because 
central Europe has not been able to pur- 
chase in the expected amounts, partly be- 
cause an important part of the wool sup- 
ply is a by-product, and partly because the 
uilding up of flocks is so slow a process 
that flock-masters reduce them only when 
they have given up hope of profits. 

With curtailment of production and in- 
creased demand, copper stocks are showing 
reduction. The short American and Egyp- 
tian cotton crops have served to bring the 
world’s cotton supply approximately to a 
pre-war normal. Stocks of hides and skins 
are large in many countries but are moving 
more freely into consumption. The prices of 
rubber and sugar are still below the cost 
of production. Sisal stocks carried over 
from last year now constitute nearly two- 
thirds of a normal year’s supply. The 
world’s wheat production is in a satisfactory 
state of balance in that there is an adequate 
supply and a sustained demand. The Amer- 
ican farmer, in the face of a new corn crop 
of 3,152,000,000 bushels, is carrying over 
281,000,000 bushels from the record crop of 
1920. There is also an accumulation in other 
less well-known commodities. 

This accumulation of physical goods is 
not a misfortune. It assures to the world 
a supply of cheap food and clothing, and 
real prosperity has never rested on any 
other basis. But producers of raw mate- 
rials constitute much more than half of the 
buying power of the world, and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the entire economic 
structure will gradually adjust itself to the 
raw material market. 


DECLINES IN PERIODS OF DEPRESSION 


The very interesting and comprehen- 
sive diagram reproduced here, appears 
in the current issue of the Business Bul- 


letin of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
The bulletin says, in comment on the 
diagram: 

Of the fifty-seven years that have elapsed 
since the close of the Civil War, twenty-one 
have been years of serious financial depres- 
sion in this country. This is thirty-seven 
per cent., or more than one-third, of the 
entire period. At the foot of this page is 
a diagram showing the duration and amount 
of some of the declines that have marked 
the periods of depression beginning with 
the great crash of 1873. 

In each case the upper bar in solid black 
shows the number of months that the de- 
cline lasted and the lower cross hatched bar 
shows the per cent. of shrinkage. The first 
column of bars shows the shrinkages in the 
general level of wholesale prices; the sec- 
ond column gives the declines in the loans 
of national banks; the third column of bars 
indicates the fall in the interest rates for 
sixty to ninety day commercial paper; and 
the last column gives ‘the declines in employ- 
ment in manufacturing establishments in 
Massachusetts. 

The fact most clearly illustrated by the 
diagram is that each depression has its own 
individual characteristics. The depression 
which began in 1873 continued without 
abatement for six years, while the more re- 
cent ones have been only about a year and 
a half in length. In some of these periods 
of hard times the wholesale prices have con- 
tinued to decline longer than interest rates, 
while in others the reverse has been true. 
Similar comments might be made about 
bank loans and employment. 

In general it may be truly said that few 
rigid rules can be formulated about busi- 
ness cycles. We know with considerable 
definiteness that certain things will happen 
during a business crisis or depression, but 
we cannot tell when these things will hap- 
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functioning. 


Seven Departments 


1. Commercial 
2. Savings 5. Bond 
3. Banks and Bankers 6. Foreign 


This institution with its seven departments is a striking 
illustration of the broad scope which the service of a 
strictly National Bank may now assume under exist- 
ing laws. And each of our departments is actively 


What may we do for you? 


The National Bank of Commerce 


All National 
4. Trust 





7. Safe Deposit 








IN ST. LOUIS 








pen, or how long they will last, or even the 
sequence that they will follow. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINESS 
HOPEFUL 


The attitude of hopeful expectation 
toward business is remarked on in the 
December letter of the First National 
Bank of Boston, which says in part: 


As the year-end approaches, an attitude 
of hopeful expectation toward business is 
clearly evident. This is not due to surface 
developments of the moment—for the cur- 
rent trade reports are not wholly favorable 
—but rather to a gradual recognition of the 
fact that certain vital fundamental condi- 
tions underlying the world’s business struc- 
ture have measurably improved in recent 
months and give promise of a more stable 
and absolutely essential foundation on 
which healthy trade relations may be built. 
As to the immediate present, retail trade 
on the whole has slackened somewhat—bet- 





ter for the department stores and poorer 
for the smaller retailers. While this slow- 
ing-up has been partly due to seasonal 
causes, there is noticeable a wave of disin- 
clination to buy freely on the part of the 
public. A demand for still lower prices is 
quite evident, influenced by a feeling of 








economy in some sections and dictated by 
sharply decreased purchasing power in the 
agricultural regions. In_ hides, leather, 
shoes, woolen and cotton goods, demand has 
lost its edge. The manufacturer, between 
uncertain demand and fluctuating raw mate- 
rial prices, has a perplexing problem, nar- 
row profits being the rule as a result of 
sharper competition. Nevertheless, cotton, 
woolen and worsted mills are active, wool 
itself having improved its statistical posi- 
tion with attendant higher prices. Whole- 
sale trade is much duller, affected consid- 
erably by the approaching inventory and 
yearly statement period. More encouraging 
is the improvement in the steel industry— 
now at fifty per cent. capacity—which re- 
ports heavier buying and the blowing-in of 
idle blast furnaces. The paper trade, after 
a very lean period, now shows distinct bet- 
terment. That business is unsatisfactory in 
character and sub-normal in volume is in- 
dicated by the record of failures, which in 
number are the highest in six years, ana 
by the figures of bank clearings. The first 
eleven months of 1921 are about twenty-two 
per cent. below 1920; November showed 
fifteen per cent. under November, 1920, 
when poor business was widespread; and 
latest figures—for early December—show a 
decline of only seven per cent. as compared 
with the similar period of last year. An 
examination of events and tendencies mak- 
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ing for a restoration of normal conditions 
discloses a considerable list. Among the 
more important may be mentioned the wan- 
ing of the Russian experiment, the leaders 
openly confessing disillusionment as_ to 
Soviet government. The shrinkage of this 
menace is tremendously reassuring to the 
business world. Again, the promise of a 
definite settlement of the Irish question re- 
moves a conspicuous element of friction. A 
more tolerant attitude toward the former 
enemy countries and serious discussion hav- 
ing a modification of reparations in view 
bear witness to the necessity and growing 
willingness of all parties to put into effect 
a workable, businesslike program. Then, 
too, unemployment is dwindling and the 
amount of warfare and the number of men 
actually fighting is sharply decreasing. The 
accomplishments so far realized at the 
Washington conference spell smaller expen- 
ditures for war preparation and consequent 
lower taxation. So it happens that with 
great depression in business, a fairly buoy- 
ant feeling exists as to the future. The 
timid investor has regained his confidence 
and an active security market—with rising 
bond prices—reflects his judgment that gen- 
eral conditions are rapidly regaining sta- 
bility and are becoming normal. 


TRADE FEELS PRE-HOLIDAY INFLUENCE 


The current trade reviews of both 
Dun and Bradstreet note rather stimu- 
lating results of the pre-holiday influ- 
ence on retail trade. Retail business is 
expanding and is now being done in 
fair volume. The Bradstreet review 
comments on the situation as follows: 


Pre-holiday conditions rule in most lines 
of trade and industry, minus in some sec- 
tions, however, the stimulus of seasonal 
weather. The result is that reports as 
to retail trade are only slightly better 
than fair, and the quieting down in whole- 
sale and producing lines lacks the full bal- 
ance of greatly increased final distribution. 
For this latter weather conditions are evi- 
dently not entirely responsible, however. 
Low prices for farm produce in the coun- 
try districts and unemployment in cities— 
reduced purchasing power, in short—are evi- 
dently holding down buying. 

Exceptions to this are found in the north- 
ern tier of states, where colder weather is 
noted, and at most of the larger cities, where 
intensive advertising by department stores 
is bringing out the usual shopping crowds. 
Small retailers, however, do not seem to be 
entirely satisfied, though a week remains in 
which buyers may operate. Reports as to 
holiday trade compared with last year natu- 
rally vary, but it is conceded that, so far, 
retail trade in money value is not equal to 
that of 1920, though volume is probably 
larger. Mail order trade is reported satis- 
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factory and for eleven months has fallen less 
than has the general level of prices of com- 
modities, indicating a perhaps larger vol- 
ume despite a third smaller value. Best re- 
ports come from northern and west-central 
cities, with trade slowest at the South. 
Manufacture and industry is a little quieter, 
unemployment is apparently slightly in- 
increased, and collections are slightly slower. 


The Dun review says that: 


With the year-end only a fortnight dis- 
tant and holiday interruptions imminent, it 
is obviously not the time to expect signifi- 
cant changes in business. Dispatches from 
widely separated centers indicate that re- 
tail trade has gained in activity, and dis- 
tribution of heavyweight goods has been 
— by sharply lower temperatures in 

ifferent sections. These are purely sea- 
sonal phases, however, and the fact is not 
obscured that most consumers are purchas- 
ing with greater discrimination and with 
closer regard for prices. 

Calculations of prospective public buying 
power are being made with allowance for 
the prevailing unemployment of many 
workers and the decline in prices of farm 
products, ard dealers everywhere continue 
conservative in providing against probable 
forward requirements. The outlook in vari- 
ous basic industries remains more or less 
uncertain, but it is not unpromising. An 
approximate average of fifty per cent. op- 
eration at steel plants, though it may be 
temporarily reduced before the new year 
opens, marks a decided recovery from the 
extreme low point of last summer, and evi- 
dence of larger outputs is also disclosed in 
other quarters. 

Recognition of this situation is essential 
in determining the present status of busi- 
ness and in estimating future possibilities, 
while a wholesale price level about thirty- 
eight per cent. below the previous highest 
basis means that a more solid foundation 
for commercial revival now exists. Despite 
an excess of advances in Dun’s comprehen- 
sive list of commodity quotations, further 
price yielding has developed in some im- 
portant lines, and the increasing competi- 
tion for orders marks the change in supply 
and demand conditions. Without disregard- 
ing the unsatisfactory features which still 
appear, the belief is practically general that 
the worst of the depression has been wit- 
nessed and that forces are at work whose 
ultimate effect will be beneficial. 


FORD’S PROPOSAL DISCUSSED BY WILLIS 


Henry Ford’s suggestion that the 
government issue Federal Reserve notes 
to pay for completing the power pro- 
ject at Muscle Shoals, Ala., was de- 
scribed, according to the New York 
Times, as “old, like a good many of 
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Ford’s ideas,’ by H. Parker Willis, di- 
rector of the division of analysis and 
research of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
speaking at a recent meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association at the 
Hotel Astor. 

Director Willis said he would ap- 
prove the issuance of the notes pro- 
vided Ford or any one else could guar- 
antee that the power representing the 
collateral would be produced. But he 
condemned the proposition because by 
it the government would be “giving to 
certain people the power to consume 
things needed by the community.” 

Answering a question as to why an 
increasing gold reserve was regarded as 
insurance of increasing prices of com- 
modities, whereas it was accompanied 
by a decline last year, Mr. Willis said 
the “world is off the gold standard,” 
and that gold had in fact been demone- 
tized. He believed rock bottom had 
been reached in prices of commodities, 
and that prices might be expected to 
rise as in the case of cotton and coffee. 


SUGGESTS AMENDING FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN ACT 


“The farm loan system has done 
much for the American farmer,’ but 
sy . operating experience 
would seem to indicate that numerous 
small changes should be made,” said 
George Woodruff, president of the First 
National Bank, Joliet, Ill., in a recent 
address before the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Woodruff continued in part: 


When the Federal Reserve System was 
adopted it was expected that it would as- 
sist the users of short time credit in nor- 
mal times and be a bulwark of strength in 
times of crisis and it has justified all of 
these expectations. The Federal Farm Loan 
System was expected to serve equally well 
the needs of the users of long time agricul- 
tural credit and the farmer’s troubles have 
consequently not been made less by the fact 
that the Farm Loan System has completely 
broken down at exactly the time when its 
services have been most in demand. How- 
ever, the Farm Loan System cannot be 
called a failure for it has done much for 
the American farmer. It has made possible 
the extension of loans for long periods of 
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years on the amortization plan under which 
the farmer is not only saved the commis- 
sions, the abstract costs and the incidental 
expenses of renewals but is enabled to en- 
joy the same advantages that accrue to in- 
dustrial undertakings that finance their 
fixed investments through long term bonds. 
The framers of the Farm Loan Act may 
well be proud of the start that has been 
made but actual experience has shown that 
some changes must be brought about, and 
now would seem to be the time to give them 
consideration. 


SOME CHANGES NECESSARY 


Experience usually brings out some de- 
fects in any new law and the operating ex- 
perience of the Farm Loan System would 
seem to indicate that numerous small 
changes should be made, and in addition 
thereto consideration should be given to the 
two main reasons for the failure of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks to measure up to the ex- 
pectations of those who believe in a great 
national system of land credit. These two 
reasons are: First, the disinclination of the 
farmer to carry out the complicated pro- 
cedure necessary to obtain a loan; and sec- 
ond, the failure of the Federal Land Banks 
to continuously market their bonds. 

The farmer is somewhat displeased with 
the necessity of buying stock, with double 
liability, in a local association before he is 
able to obtain a loan from the Federal 
Land Banks. He would much prefer to 
confine the transaction to the borrowing of 
money, without the necessity of buying the 
stock, and he would also prefer to handle 
the business through some regularly and 
permanently organized business concern 
rather than through a somewhat intangible 
association without a permanent office and 
lacking the facilities to properly look after 
his needs. 

It is interesting to note that the law now 
provides that under certain circumstances, 
incorporated banks, trust companies, mort- 
gage companies, or savings institutions, 
chartered by the states in which each has 
its principal office, may be employed by 
Federal Land Banks as agents to procure 


and handle loans, and it would seem as 
though greater success would come to the 
system if the local Farm Loan Associations 
were to be abolished, and in their place 
were to be substituted these financial insti- 
tutions enumerated in the law, together with 
national banks, most of which are already 
engaged to a limited extent in the farm 
mortgage business. An arrangement under 
which the banks of America could become 
members of the Farm Loan System would 
result in the transfer of many mortga 
from the banks to the system and would in- 
sure its widespread usefulness and success, 
for city banks and mortgage institutions 
would doubtless be glad to join and our 
thousands of country banks, largely owned 
by the farmers, would surely come to con- 
stitute its most enthusiastic supporters. 

The cooperation of our banks would 
promptly bring about the simplification of 
the procedure required of the farmer in 
quest of a loan and would provide thou- 
sands of well equipped, permanent local 
headquarters for the Farm Loan System. 
Such co-operation would also insure the 
services of experienced financial men, would 
guarantee the making of safe loans based 
on conservative values and would save all 
of the overhead costs of local associations, 
for the banks could handle the business 
without any additional expense. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN NOVEMBER 


A further slight drop in the general 
level of wholesale prices is shown for 
November by information gathered by 
the United States Department of La- 
bor through the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The bureau’s weighted index 
number, based on 327 commodities or 
price series, stands at 149 compared 
with 150 for the preceding month. 

The largest decreases took place 
among farm products, particularly cot- 
ton, wheat, rye, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry. Clothing and metals also were 
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cheaper than in the month before. No 
change in the general price level was 
reported for the groups of foods, chemi- 
cals and drugs, house-furnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous commodities. In the 
groups of fuel and building materials 
prices averaged higher than in October. 

Below are shown the index numbers 
of wholesale prices in the United 
States, by groups of commodities, as 
computed by the Bureau of Labor 
statistics for the months named. The 
figures for the last named month are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 
The base used in computing these index 
numbers is the average for the calendar 
year, 1913. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 


(1913 equals 100) 
1920 1921 1921 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 


Farm products ......._ 165 119 114 
de 195 142 142 
Cloths and clothing... 234 190 186 
Fuel and lighting. 258 182 186 
Metals and metal 
eee i. FD 121 119 
Building materials .... 274 192 197 
Chemicals and drugs.. 207 162 162 
House-furnishing 
goods 369 218 218 
Miscellaneous .... 220 145 145 
All commodities 207 150 149 


Compared with prices in November, 
1920, it is seen from the above table 
that the general level has declined 
twenty-eight per cent. The greatest 
decrease is again shown for the group 
of house-furnishing goods, in which 
prices have fallen forty-one per cent. 
Farm products were thirty-one per cent. 
cheaper in November than in the cor- 
responding month of last year, metals 
and metal products were thirty per cent. 
cheaper, and fuel and building mate- 
rials were twenty-eight per cent. 
cheaper. Food products in the aggre- 
gate have declined twenty-seven per 
cent., chemicals and drugs twenty-one 
and three-quarter per cent., and cloth- 
ing twenty and one-half per cent. since 
November of last year. In the group 
of miscellaneous commodities, includ- 
ing such important articles as cotton- 
seed meal and oil, lubricating oil, jute, 
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bran and millfeed middlings, newsprint 
and wrapping paper, and wood pulp, 
the decrease has been thirty-four per 
cent. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
IN NOVEMBER 1921 


The United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics received and tabulated re- 
ports concerning the volume of em- 
ployment in November, 1921, from rep- 
resentative establishments in thirteen 
manufacturing industries and in bitu- 
minous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of November, 
1921, with those of identical establish- 
ments for November, 1920, it appears 
that in eight industries there were in- 
creases in the number of persons em- 
ployed, while in six there were de- 
creases. The largest increase, seventy- 
four per cent., is shown in the woolen 
industry. Men’s ready-made clothing 
shows an increase of 54.1 per cent. and 
hosiery and underwear an increase of 
88.3 per cent. The most important de- 
creases are 33.1 per cent. in iron and 
steel and 25.2 per cent. in car building 
and repairing. 

Five of the fourteen industries show 
increases in the total amount of the pay 
roll for November, 1921, as compared 
with November, 1920, and nine show 
decreases. ‘The most important per- 
centage increase, 58.2, appears in the 
woolen industry. Iron and steel show 
a decrease of 64.2 per cent. and both 
ear building and repairing and paper 
making a decrease of thirty-eight per 
cent. 

Figures show that for November, 
1921, and October, 1921 in seven 
industries there were increases in 
the number of persons on the pay 
roll in November as compared with 
October, and in seven a decrease. The 
largest increases, 7.1 per cent. and 5.9 
per cent., appear in paper making and 
car building and repairing, respective- 
ly. Decreases of 3.5 per cent. and 3.2 
per cent. are shown for automobiles and 
silk. 

In comparing November, 1921, with 
October, 1921, five industries show in- 
creases in the amount of money paid 
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to employees and nine show decreases. 
The largest increases are seven per 
cent. in paper making and 6.2 per cent. 
in iron and steel. Silk shows a de- 
crease of 13.5 per cent. and automobiles 
a decrease of 8.5 per cent. 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES AND PER 
CAPITA EARNINGS 


During the period October 15 to No- 
vember 15, there were wage changes 
made by some of the establishments in 
seven of the fourteen industries. 

Iron and steel: One-half of the force 
of one establishment were reduced 
twenty per cent. in wages. A wage re- 
duction of approximately sixteen per 
cent. was made to twenty-six per cent. 
of the men in one mill, while almost the 
entire force of another mill were re- 
duced fifteen per cent. in wages. De- 
creases ranging from ten to fifteen per 
cent. were made to all employees in one 
establishment. A twelve per cent. de- 
crease, affecting the entire force in one 
establishment and eighty-five per cent. 
of the force in another establishment, 
was reported by two concerns. A de- 
crease of about nine per cent. was made 
by two concerns, affecting all men in 
the first concern and eight per cent. of 
the men in the second concern. Four 
plants reported a reduction of eight 
per cent. in rates of wages which af- 
fected sixty per cent. of the force in 
two plants, forty per cent. of the force 
in the third plant and ten per cent. of 
the force in the fourth plant. In three 
establishments, a decrease of seven per 
cent. was made to thirty-five per cent., 
forty per cent., and sixty per cent. of 
the employees, respectively. Fifty-five 
per cent. of the force in one mill was 
reduced six per cent. in wages. Im- 
proved business conditions were re- 
ported for this pay-roll period and the 
per capital earnings show an increase 
of 1.8 per cent. when October and No- 
vember figures are compared. 

Automobiles: In one plant, about 
three per cent. of the force were 
granted wage rate increases ranging 
from ten to twenty per cent., while 
twenty-six per cent. of the force had 
wage reductions ranging from eight to 
twelve per cent. A decrease of ten per 
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cent. in rates of wages to thirty per 
cent. of the employees was reported by 
one establishment. Less time was 
worked in this industry and the per 
capita earnings for November show a 
decrease of 5.2 per cent. when com- 
pared with those for October. 

Car building and repairing: A de- 
crease of ten per cent. in rates of wages 
to fifteen per cent. of the force was re- 
ported by one plant. The per capita 
earnings for November when compared 
with those for October show a decrease 
of 0.7 per cent. 

Cotton manufacturing: The per cap- 
ita earnings for November have in- 
creased three per cent. over those for 
October. 

Cotton finishing: A decrease of 5.6 
per cent in per capita earnings was 
noted when October and November pay 
rolls were compared. 

Hosiery and underwear: When com- 
paring November per capita earnings 
with those of the previous month, a de- 
crease of 4.2 per cent. was reported. 

Woolen: Improved business condi- 


— 





tions were reported for this industry. 
The per capita earnings were 3.9 per 
cent. greater for November than for 
October. 

Silk: A wage decrease of ten per 
cent. was reported by three mills, af- 
fecting all employees in the first mill, 
and thirty-one per cent. of the em- 
ployees in the second mill. The per- 
centage of employees affected in the 
third mill was not stated. In two 
plants, a decrease of eight per cent. was 
made to ninety per cent. and ninety- 
five per cent. of the forces, respectively. 
Reductions in forces and wages oc- 
curred throughout this industry, caus- 
ing the per capita earnings for Novem- 
ber to be lessened 10.7 per cent., when 
compared with October. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: Per cap- 
ita earnings for November increased 0.4 
per cent. when compared with October 
as work was slack between seasons. 

Leather: A wage rate decrease of 
twelve per cent., affecting eighty-eight 
per cent. of the force, was reported by 
one tannery. A decrease of 5.8 per 
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cent. in per capita earnings is reported 
for November as compared with Octo- 
ber. 

Boots and shoes: An increase of ap- 
proximately twelve per cent. was 
granted to four per cent of the em- 
ployees in one plant. The entire force 
of another plant was reduced twelve 
and one-half per cent. in wages. One 
establishment reported a general wage 
decrease of ten per cent., while six 
other establishments made reductions of 
ten per cent., affecting sixty per cent. 
of the force in two establishments, 
fifty-one per cent. of the force in the 
third establishment, twenty-six per 
cent. in the fourth establishment, ten 
per cent. in the fifth establishment and 
about three per cent. in the sixth estab- 
lishment.. Slight business depression 
was reported for some of the establish- 
ments and the per capita earnings show 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent. when October 
and November pay rolls are compared. 

Paper making: All employees of one 
establishment were reduced ten per 
cent. in wages. In one mill, a decrease 
of nine per cent. in wage rates was 
made to about three per cent. of the 
men, while in another mill twenty-one 
per cent. of the men were decreased 
five per cent. Although business con- 
ditions are improving generally, a very 
slight decrease of 0.1 per cent. is re- 
ported for per capita earnings for No- 
vember when compared with October. 

Cigar manufacturing: Curtailed op- 
erations caused a decrease of 5.7 per 
cent. in per capita earnings for Novem- 
ber as compared with per capita earn- 
ings for October. 

Bituminous coal: Mines were not 
working to full capacity and the per 
capita earnings for November show a 
decline of nine per cent. when com- 
pared with those for October. 


INCREASING SECURITY DEMAND 


On the increasing demand for securi- 
ties the New York agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank says in the December 
bulletin that: 


Evidence of increasing breadth of demand 
for fixed income securities appeared in No- 
vember in the heavy over-subscription of an 
ue of $50,000,000 six per cent. twenty- 
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year bonds of a public utility corporation. 
Of nearly 68,000 subscribers, more than 54,- 
000 asked for bonds of $5,000 or less to a 
total of more than $126,000,000, and over 
25,000 asked for bonds of $1,000 or less to 
a total of over $22,000,000. ‘These bonds were 
offered on a six and one-quarter per cent. 
basis, up to that time the lowest yield this 
year for any issues of private concerns 
other than railroads. On November 21, 
$20,000,000 one-year notes of another pub- 
lic utility corporation were sold on close 
to a six per cent. basis, compared with eight 
per cent., on a similar issue of the same 
corporation last December. Further evi- 
dence of greater ease in the market ap- 
peared in an offering of a block of pre- 
ferred stock on less than a seven per cent. 
basis. 

Demand for state and municipal securities 
exceeded the supply, despite the fact that 
offerings were in exceptionally heavy vol- 
ume. In consequence, prices rose; so that 
issues of better grade were offered to yield 
about four and three-quarter per cent., com- 
pared with five per cent. a month ago, and 
five and one-quarter per cent. two months 
ago. In the case of one issue a new low 
on the movement of 4.20 per cent. was 
reached. 
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New South American issues brought out 
in November were $10,500,000 Chilean Gov- 
ernment eight per cent. twenty-five-year 
bonds, and $10,000,000 State of Rio Grande 
de Sol, United States of Brazil, twenty-five 
year eight per cent. bonds, both issues be- 
ing sold at prices to yield a little over eight 
per cent. In addition, there was offered an 
issue of $22,779,300 six per cent. bonds of 
the French cities of Marseilles, Lyons, and 
Bordeaux, on a 7.65 per cent. basis, the 
first European offering this year to net be- 
low eight per cent. The bonds were the un- 
sold balance of an issue originally offered 
here in 1919. 

For October, the total of new corporation 
issues was slightly more than $100,000,000, 
the smallest monthly total in more than two 
years, and less than a third as large as the 
total in October last year. In November, 
however, financing became more _ active, 
probably due in part to lower rates, and sev- 
eral large issues were sold, in most cases 
bonds of public utility corporations. Up to 
November 23, issues of all classes reached 
a total nearly double that in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


GOLD NOW IN EXCESS OF NOTES 
On the subject of liquidation the 
Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
says in its December letter: 
Liquidation in industrial and commercial 
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lines is more and more reflected in the bank- 
ing position of the country, which also has 
been enormously strengthened by the great 
inflow of gold, which the strain of the world 
to meet current international settlements 
has brought to the United States to a total 
which is already unwieldy and may become 
dangerous if extreme care be not exercised. 
The gold stock in the country on December 
1 was stated by the government at $3,545,- 
000,000, a total greater than ever before, 
and equal to forty to forty-six per cent. of 
the entire world stock of money gold, as 
variously figured. It is noteworthy that 
the Federal Reserve Banks now hold gold 
in an amount actually more than 100 cents 
for every dollar of note circulation out- 
standing—and that after setting aside the 
thirty-five per cent. reserve against their 
deposit liabilities. 

It is also worthy of special attention, as 
constituting an underlying factor of vast 
importance, that, with the gold stock in the 
country so greatly increased as it has been, 
and especially since the beginning of this 
year, the total of money in circulation in the 
United States has been materially reduced. 
On December 1 it stood at $5,676,700,000, or 
$686,800,000 less than a vear before, with 


the per capita circulation reduced from 
$59.41 to $52.19. The Federal Reserve Bank 


- 


circulation on December 7 was down to $2,- 
373,000,000, which compares with $3,445,- 
000,000 at the peak point, which was at the 
end of last vear. 




















Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
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Growing. 
Growing, moving steadily forward, confident of the 
future—this is uptown New York. 

Keeping pace with its development, building 
strongly on the sure foundation of our downtown 
office, growing, too, is Mercantile. 

Uptown or downtown— Mercantile is an example 
and an exponent of growth. 


Y i” Rt 


Mercantile Trust Company 
115 Broadway, New York 


COMPANY Uptown BrancH: Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
(Borden Building) 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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The Effects of 


HE increase in population 

and the addition to the labor 
force through immigration was 
a matter of considerable impor- 
tance in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. The first 
great wave of immigration, 
1845-1854, was chiefly Irish 
and German and English. 
Labor was supplied to our fast 
growing industries. Many 
of these sturdy newcomers 
pushed on to the West, took 
up farms and developed them. 
The movement of popula- 


f- 
2 Years of Economic Development & the Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Imm igration 


tion and the whole life of the 
country was quickened by 
this infusion of foreign blood. 


* * * 


In the 122 years of its ex- 
istence, the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company has made it 
its responsibility to study the 
broad sweep of business, util- 
izing its great number and 
widely varied contacts to note 
accurately new tendencies, 
new conditions that may af- 
fect its customers’ affairs. 


BANK of thee MANHATTAN COMPANY 
conmmanae $33 1799 
40 Watt Srreet, Aew York 


OFFICERS 
RAYMOND E. JONES, 
First Vice-President 
Uptown Orrice—3Z Union Square, New York 
Brooktyn Orrices—St, John’s Place and Cypress Hills 


O. E. PAYNTER 


Cashier 


STEPHEN BAKER, 
President 
Assistant Cashiers 


W, F. Moore 

I. S. GREGORY 

H. M. BUCKLIN 
W. A. RUSH 

Gero. S$. DOWNING 
E. S. MACDONALD 
O. G. ALEXANDER 
C. W. CAPES 


Vice- Presidents 
James McNe#IL 
B. D. Forster 
HARRY T, HAL 
EDWIN S. LAFFEY 
P. A. ROWLEY 
D. H. Prerson 
FRANK L. HILTON 
V. W. Smiru 
JOHN STEWART BAKER 


Capital $5,000,000 


Queens Boroucu Orrices—Famaica, Flushing, Long 
Island City, Far Rockaway, Rockaway Park, Rockaway 
Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Maspeth, 
Corona, College Point, Woodhaven, Brooklyn 
Manor, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $17,520,682.29 
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HE annual convention of the 

American Bankers Association 
will be held in New York City the 
week of September 24, 1922. 











EASTERN STATES 


DR. GIANNINI TO HEAD BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National Bank of New York and 
vice-president of the Bank of Italy of San 
Francisco, has just been selected to head 
the Commercial Trust Company of New 
York as chairman of its board of directors 
and as the active head of its official organ- 
ization. 

The Commercial Trust Company is one 
of New York’s large uptown banks, loca- 
ted at Times Square. It has a capital and 
surplus of $1,500,000, with deposits of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000. Its acquisition by 
the same interests that control the East 
River National Bank, with Dr. Giannini at 
the head of both institutions, has occasioned 
much comment in eastern financial circles. 
The remarkable success with which Dr. 
Giannini has met in building the resources 
of the East River National from $4,000,- 
000 to more than $25,000,000 is regarded as 
one of the recent high points in New York 
banking achievements. 

Dr. Giannini will now be the active head 
of these two New York banks controlling 
upwards of $50,000,000 in assets. Although 
he has been in New York but a few years, 
he is generally recognized as one of its 
leading financiers. 

Prior to his activities as a New York 
banker, Dr. Giannini was associated here 
with the Bank of Italy, and is one of San 
Francisco’s most prominent men. He served 
as a member of the board of supervisors 
of the city and county of San Francisco 
during the administration of Mayor Edward 
Robeson Taylor in the trying days that fol- 
lowed the San Francisco fire. 

Association with Dr. Giannini as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company is James Wood, 
formerly manager of the St. Francis Hotel. 
Mr. Woods, since leaving San Francisco, has 
heen active with the John McE. Bowman 
chain of hotels which include the Biltmore 
ind Belmont in New York. He will con- 
inue his connections with that organization. 

It is expected that Dr. Giannini will visit 

in Francisco the early part of the year. 
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ELMORE F. HIGGINS APPOINTED 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Elmore F. Higgins has been appointed 
a second vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Mr. Higgins has been an assistant cashier 
of the bank since March, 1919, having pre- 
viously been chief national bank examiner 
for the Sixth Federal Reserve District. Be- 
fore entering the Government service, he 
was assistant examiner for the New Or- 
leans Clearing-house Association. 


PLAN TO PROMOTE THRIFT 


A plan to promote thrift through the 
schools and to educate children on the sav- 
ings bank idea has been proposed by 
Edward C. Delafield, president of the Bank 
of America, New York, and director of the 
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Service for— 


BANKS, BANKERS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEALERS 
BUSINESS MEN 
The internaticnal scope of our organi- 
zation enables us to render a complete 
and satisfactory foreign financial ser- 

vice in all parts of the world. 





Bankers can make arrangements 
with us whereby they can, as 
principals, draw their own drafts 
on all parts of the world, or 
remit by money order to payees 
abroad. We furnish the neces- 
sary equipment. 


Correspondence invited 
Kardos & Burke 
32 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
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Empire City Savings Bank before the New 
York Savings Bank Association. Arthur S. 
Van Winkle, president of the Empire City 
Savings Bank, chairman of the group, pre- 
sided at the luncheon meeting, which was 
held at the Hotel Astor, December 16. 

Group visits of school children to savings 
banks during banking hours, made clear by 
simple explanations of how the banks work, 
are a feature of this plan. Children would 
be encouraged actually to start accounts so 
that their schoolmates would see how simple 
and interesting thrift is in practice. 

“The thrift habits of the nation should be 
instilled in the children,” said Mr. Delafield. 
“It is the duty of the savings bank to en- 
list the co-operation of every possible existing 
agency of education in this work. The sav- 
ings banks have the facilities for collecting 
and conserving the surplus resources of the 
people but they have not the facilities for 
bringing the people into the banks. They 
must work through other agencies to this 
end. 

“The need for such education in thrift is 
three-fold,” pointed out Mr. Delafield. 


“Thrift is an essential habit in personal hap- 
piness. Wider practice of thrift is essential 
if the savings banks are to maintain their 
growth of business. And at the present 
time thrift through the banks is necessary 
to create new capital for repairing the 
wastes of the world war.” 

Mr. Delafield’s plan is to be worked out 
by a committee appointed by Chairman Van 
Winkle. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST 
APPOINTMENTS 


Vice-President Harold B. Thorne an- 
nounces that at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Henry F. Corwin, 
Edward C. DeVarennes and Arthur L. 
Barnes were appointed assistant treasurers. 
Mr. Corwin has been with the company for 
seven years serving as manager of the credit 
department. Mr. DeVarennes has been with 
the company for over sixteen years and for 
several years past has been head of the loan 
department. Mr. Barnes for some time past 
has acted as chief clerk. 


ORGANIZING A NEW BANK 


A new bank, to be known as the Hamilton 
National and to be located in the Heck- 
scher Building, is being organized by 
Edmund I.. Fisher, formerly Deputy Con- 
troller of the City of New York. Mr. Fisher 
will be the president. It will have a capital 
of $1,000,000. 


NEW CALENDAR OF UNITED 
STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


“The Dawn of the Republic” is the title 
of the 1922 calendar now being distributed 
by the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York. It is in the form 
of an illumination from an original paint- 
ing by Percy Moran depicting General 
Washington in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge in contemplation of the dawn of a 
new civilization which is breaking before 
him, and which symbolizes his dream of our 
great republic. The subject is the twelfth 
in the Colonial series adopted by the com- 
pany for its calendars. 


NEW BANKING CORPORATION 
DIRECTORS 


Charles E. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the International Banking Corporation. 
H. T. S. Green, president, was reelected, 
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1781 = 
The Oldest Bank 


in America 


and the following five directors added to the 
board: Charles E. Mitchell, John A. Gar- 
ver of Sherman and Sterling, Joseph P. 
Grace of W. R. Grace and Company, Arthur 
Kavanaugh, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, and Beekman Winthrop of Rob- 
ert Winthrop and Company. 


NEW EXECUTIVE MANAGER OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


At a meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association 
in Washington, December 13, Guy E. Bower- 
man presented his resignation as executive 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FRED N. SHEPHERD 


Newly elected executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association 


manager of the association and it was ac- 
cepted with sincere regret. Fred N. Shep- 
herd, business manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was chosen 
to sueceed him. Mr. Shepherd began his 
cuties January 1. 

The spring meeting of the executive coun- 
«| of the American Bankers Association 
will be held at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, May 7. 
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HARTERED by the Conti- 

nental Congress in.1 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 











GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Company of New York, 
held December 21, 1921, Charles H. Sabin 
was elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and Harold Stanley was elected 
president of the company. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD AND OUR 
MERCHANT MARINE 


A book entitled “The Shipping Board and 
our Merchant Marine” is being distributed 
by the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York. The booklet presents an analy- 
sis of the situation now existing in the 
United States, wherein the shipping board 
constitutes an important factor in the eco- 
nomic situation of the country. 

Because of the power of its huge fleet and 
the influence of its policies and decisions 
upon the development of the entire Ameri- 
can merchant marine, the activities of the 
shipping board are of wide current interest. 
The book analyzes in detail the shipping 


legislation of the country prior to the war 
and since, and presents the immediate prob- 
lems of the shipping board and indicates 
their solutions. 


IRVING NATIONAL GIVES 
PROMOTIONS 

The Irving National Bank of New York 
announces the following promotions of of- 
ficers: D. T. Johnson, formerly assistant 
vice-president, to be vice-president; P. F. 
Gray, formerly cashier, and William Grafe, 
formerly assistant cashier, to be assistant 
vice-presidents; C. V. Allnutt, formerly 
auditor, to be cashier, and G. A. Bryson, 
formerly assistant auditor, to be auditor. 


MORRIS PLAN INSURANCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Morris Plan Insurance Society, 
which completed its fourth year on Novem- 
ber 30, has issued 100,724 policies for an ag- 
gregate amount of $18,720,231, of which 30,- 
663 polices for $6,973,125 are now outstand- 
ing. The society’s capital and surplus are 
$100,000 each and on November 30 its un- 
divided profits amounted to $100,188, of 
which $51,542 had been accumulated in the 
first eleven months of 1921. The society was 
organized primarily for the purpose of in- 
suring borrowers from the 100 Morris Plan 
banks and companies in the United States 
for the amount of their loans so long as 
they are outstanding, which is usually fifty 
weeks. 


COLUMBIA BANK MOVES IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

On January 3, the Columbia Bank of New 
York moved into their new quarters at the 
southeast corner of Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street. Three new departments were 
opened in the new rooms: a woman’s de- 
partment, thrift department and safe de- 
posit vaults. 

The woman’s department is equipped for 
handling women’s accounts, with an expert 
manager in charge. The thrift department 
will accommodate those who wish to save 
regularly. The safe deposit vaults have a 
capacity of thousands of small and large 
boxes with thirty-seven rooms at the dis- 
posal of the boxholders. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


The Bank of America of New York has 
announced the following appointments: M. 
R. Coffman, manager business development; 
E. R. Gafford, manager new business de- 
partment; W. Woolford, manager publicity 
and service department. 
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Two employees of the bank were honored 
for their long services by the presentation 
of gold watches by Edward C. Delafield, 
president of the bank. Irving L. Griffin, 
a paying teller, was remembered on the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service. 
Charles K. Gedney, in charge of the bank’s 
stockrooms, in recognition of thirty years 
of continuous service. 


PETER S. STEENSTRUP 


Alfred F. Sloan, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of operations of General Motors 
Corporation, New York, makes the follow- 
ing announcement of change in personnel 
effective January 1, 1922. 

Peter S. Steenstrup, vice-president and 
general manager of General Motors Export 
Company, has been transferred to the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation as an assistant to 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., to undertake special 
duties. 


BANK DIVIDENDS 


The directors of the State Bank of New 
York declared an extra dividend of four per 
cent. on the capital stock in addition to the 
regular semi-vnanual payment of six per 
cent. Both dividends are payable January 
3 to stockholders of record December 15. 

The board also voted a bonus to officers 
and employees of the State Safe Deposit 
Company as well as the State Bank, based 
on the length of service of the individual. 
Ten per cent. of annual salaries was paid 
to those who have been in the service one 
year, and the percentage increases up to 
twenty-five per cent. for those who had 
been with the bank and deposit company 
ten years or more. 

The board of directors of the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of four per cent. 
and an extra dividend of two per cent., 
payable December 31, 1921. 

The Bank of New York has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of five per cent. 
and an extra of three per cent., payable 
January 3 to stock of record December 21. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, of New York, on December 23 
declared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent. payable January 3 to stockholders of 
record December 27. ‘The directors voted 
in additional compensation of fifteen per 
cent. of the amount of salaries paid to offi- 
cers and employees during the year. 

\t the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, held December 21, 1921, a quar- 
terly dividend of four per cent. was de- 
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clared on the outstanding capital stock of 
the company, the same to be payable on 
December 31, 1921, to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 23, 1921. 

At the same meeting an extra dividend 
of four per cent. was declared on the out- 
standing capital stock of the company, the 
same to be payable on January 10, 1922, to 
stockholders of record, December 23, 1921. 

The directors of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York, declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of five per cent. 
and an extra dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able January 3 to stockholders of record 
December 24. This makes the dividend dis- 
tribution twenty-two per cent. for the year 
1921. The annual dividend was increased 
in 1919 from sixteen per cent. to twenty 
per cent. Up to 1916 the annual dividend 
was twelve per cent. 


PRESIDENT OF SEABOARD BANK 
SELLS RESIDENCE 


Samuel G. Bayne, president of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York has 
sold his home at Riverside Drive and One 
Hundred and Eighth street, New York, on 
the site of which a fourteen-story apart- 
ment will be built. 

This residence has been the scene of many 
important social events. 

All bank presidents in the city were in- 
vited there to view the centennial of the 
Hudson River, the Dewey parade and the 
two Grant parades. 

Mr. Bayne intends to occupy the entire 
top floor of the new structure for his own 
residence because it has one of the finest 
views in New York, both up and down the 
river, and is as accessible as any point on 
Manhattan Island. 


BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 


At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York, 
the proposition to increase the capital stock 
from $7,500,000 to $8,250,000 was ratified. 
The additional shares will be offered to 
stockholders at par in proportion to their 
holdings. 


JAYNE HAS BEEN CASHIER 
FIFTY-THREE YEARS 


S. C. 


S. C. Jayne celebrated on December 20, 
1921, his eighty-third birthday. On Janu- 
ary 1 he completed fifty-three years as 
cashier of the First National Bank of Ber- 
wick, Pa., a record that is without equal 
in the state. In honor of the double anni- 
versary, his friends remembered him and 
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banking rooms throughout most of the day 
were the scene of an impromptu reception. 
The bank force had bouquets of flowers ar- 
ranged at Mr. Jayne’s desk and throughout 
the bank, and many friends visited him to 
tender congratulations. 


ARNOLD F. SMITH 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Lincoln Trust Company of New York, 
Arnold F. Smith, manager of the credit de- 
partment, was appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of the company. 


BOOKLET ON CEREMONY AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


The Bankers Trust Company, of New 
York, has recently issued an _  attrac- 
tive booklet containing a comprehen- 
sive account of the ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey on October 17, 1921, on 
the occasion of the presentation to Britain’s 
Unknown Warrior of the American Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, which was pin- 
ned on the grave of the Unknown by Gen- 
eral Pershing. The material contained in 
the booklet was reprinted from the London 
Times of October 17, 1921, and contains 
a more complete account of this impressive 
ceremony than has yet appeared in this 
country. In addition to the account of the 
ceremony, the booklet contains a reprint of 
the official announcement by the British Sec- 
retary of War, at a dinner in honor of Gen- 
eral Pershing on the evening of the same 
day, of the inspiringly worded award by 
His Majesty the King of the Victoria Cross 
to America’s Unknown Warrior. 

On the first page of the booklet has been 
printed the following statement by General 
Pershing: 

“I feel sure that if just what occurred, 
with all the sentiment and feeling that went 
with it, could be conveyed to the people 
of Great Britain all over the world and the 
people of America, it would go far toward 
uniting them in a common sympathy and in 
a common purpose.” 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OPENS 
THRIFT DEPARTMENT 


The National City Bank of New York in 
its uptown branch at Madison avenue and 
Forty-second street, is opening a compound 
interest department for savings accounts. 
This is a new departure for that great bank- 
ing institution. Its idea to encourage thrift 
and savings meets with widespread ap- 
proval. 

The location for the new department is 
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considered in banking circles almost ideal. 
The banking house at Forty-second street 
and Madison avenue is near the center of the 
heaviest traffic in the city. From the stand- 
point of the general public, to whom the 
element of convenience is of great impor- 
tance, the location is regarded as excellent. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


Referring to the closing of the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company by the State 
Superintendent of Banks, following the re- 
ported failure of the Banca Italiana Di 
Sconto of Rome, Italy, W. C. Potter, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, made the following statement: 

“Due to the fact that the Guaranty Trust 


Company had a former interest in the stock 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
purchased at the time of its organization, 
two officers of the Guaranty Trust Company 
have occupied position upon its board of di- 
rectors. In April last the Guaranty Trust 
Company sold its entire holding in the stock 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Company 
to the Banca Italiana Di Sconto, at a pre- 
mium above the cost and since then has had 
no interest in its business. The Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company has no indebted- 
ness to the Guaranty Trust Company. On 
the contrary, the Guaranty Trust Company 
carries a credit balance from that institu- 
tion. The Banca Italiana di Sconto has a 
moderate loan with the Guaranty Trust 
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Company, entirely secured by Liberty bonds. 
The closing of the doors of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company was due to the 
failure of the Banca Italiana Di Sconto to 
pay its lira claims.” 


CITY BANK ELECTIONS 


The National City Bank of New York 
has announced the following elections in its 
English and European staffs: 

George K. Weeks, who has been European 
representative of the National City Com- 
pany and a vice-president of the institution, 
has been elected a _ vice-president of the 
bank; Paul Grosjean, who has been in 
charge of the Brussels branch of the bank, 
has also been elected a vice-president. Paul 
F. Fatzer, who has been manager of the 
Paris branch of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, has been retained by the 
National City Bank to manage its Paris 
branch. 

Announcement was also made that the 
Second National Bank will complete its 
merger with the National City Bank at the 
close of business on December 31. Begin- 
ning Tuesday, January 3, the National City 
Bank branch at Broadway and Twenty- 
sixth street will be consolidated with its 
Fifth avenue branch at 'T'wenty-eighth street 
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and Fifth avenue, the former home of the 
Second National. In connection with this 
consolidation, the National City Bank an- 
nounced the following elections and appoint- 
ments: 

Arthur L. Burns and Edward H. Peaslee 
elected vice-presidents; Charles W. Case 
and William Fabst appointed assistant vice- 
presidents; Edward H. Webb, John H. 
Hoverman and Robert E. Shotwell ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers. 


CHINESE BANK OPENS 


The Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., of 
Hong Kong has opened the first Chinese 
bank in New York city with offices in the 
Woolworth Building. ‘This branch is under 
the supervision of L. N. Lau, a Cornell Uni- 
versity graduate, thoroughly trained in 
modern banking methods. 

The bank will confine itself wholly to a 
foreign trade business, specializing in ex- 
change, letters of credit, and other foreign 
trade transactions. 

The Chinese Merchants Bank was organ- 
ized in 1918, under the banking laws of the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong with 
a capital of $5,000,000 or about $2,500,000 
in American money. The organizers, stock- 
holders, officers and directors are all Chinese 
merchants and leaders in commerce. 
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[i> meeOR the second time in ten years the 
growth of the Springfield National 
Bank, at Springfield, Mass., required 
extensive enlargement of its banking 
quarters. The spacious main banking room 
and colonnades in veined Carrara Italian mar- 
ble, with counter screens and public desks in 
bronze, is one of the finest in New England. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND STATES 


. general holiday trade in New Eng- 
took a sudden spurt during the week 
immediately preceding Christmas that was 
surprising in its vigor. Up to that week 
trade had been only moderately good, but 
the spurt carried the big stores well ahead 
of last year in the volume of goods moved 
and from two to ten per cent. ahead of last 
year in money value. The smaller stores 
even ran ahead of this, with the result that 
merchandise shelves are pretty well cleaned 
and fairly heavy orders have now gone for- 
ward to jobbers and manufacturers for re- 
stocking. ‘The unexpected rush of Christ- 
mas buying was as pleasing as it was sur- 
prising, for it uncovered a buying capacity 
on the part of the public that makes the 
future look much brighter than it did a 
month ago. Unemployment is steadily on 
the decrease, and while at this writing the 
great textile, shoe and leather industries are 
a bit quiet, it is more the quiet of inventory 
time and year-end hesitancy than any slump 
in business. 

Financial conditions have improved. 
Money is fairly plentiful and rates are low 
enough to attract borrowers of good stand- 
ing. The steady demand for bonds and 
high grade stock for permanent investment 
accounts shows no sign of diminishing, al- 
though the more speculative side of the 
market has, for the moment, fallen into the 
doldrums. Here as elsewhere in the coun- 
try, the feeling is that many of the stocks 
and bonds have risen faster than the im- 
provement in general business really war- 
ranted and it is to be expected that a pe- 
riod of quiet must prevail for a while until 
the market has fully digested the advances 
already registered. 

The tariff agitation is interesting New 
England greatly and the hide and leather 
interests have been especially concerned. 
Just what the outcome will be is difficult to 
determine at this writing. 

The outlook for building and general con- 
struction work in New England is bright- 
ening steadily. Cement, brick, lumber and 
other supplies have dropped sharply in 
price, in fact since the first of the year the 
decreases have brought prices well down to- 
ward pre-war levels. During the past month 
or six weeks prices have hardened a bit, 
showing at least that the period of decline 
is over, and this fact has apparently made 
its impression on the public so that a new 
interest in building operations has been 
aroused, and the prospects are bright for 
a very busy spring. 

Easier money conditions and an increased 
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supply of mortgage money have helped the 
real estate market materially, and in spite 
of the usual winter dullness there is a good 
volume of business going through the 
brokers’ offices. Downtown business prop- 
erty in the larger cities is much more active 
than it has been for many months. 

Business failures here, as elsewhere in the 
country, are abnormally heavy, running 
sharply ahead of the corresponding period 
of last year. The failures are widely dis- 
tributed both as to locality and line of busi- 
ness and there is no evidence of any new 
strain anywhere. For the last two or three 
weeks it has seemed as though there was 
some slight improvement, and we are in- 
clined to believe that we have seen the 
worse in this respect. 


& 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST 
ELECTIONS 


COMPANY 


On November 29 the board of directors 
of the Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., elected the following officers: 
Chairman of the board, Col. S. M. Nichol- 
son; vice-presidents, Eben N. Littlefield, 
James R. MacColl; directors, Harry Par- 
sons Cross, George M. Parks. 

Col. Nicholson is perhaps best known as 





COL. S. M. NICHOLSON 
Recently elected chairman of the board Industrial 
Trust Company of Providence 
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the president and general manager of the 
Nicholson File Company, Providence, and 
the American Screw Company, Providence, 
both of which concerns he has maintained 
as very profitable enterprises. He is also 
an officer or director in eighteen other cor- 
porations. Born in Providence, he is sixty 
years old. His widespread business inter- 
ests have given him a national reputation 
as an industrial and financial leader. He 
was a delegate to the Republican national 
convention in 1904 and a presidential elector 
in 1916. Besides being a member of sev- 
eral local clubs he also holds a membership 
in the Union League, New York Yacht, 
Metropolitan, Bankers, India House and 
Machinery Clubs of New York. 

Eben N. Littlefield is a director of sev- 
eral large Rhode Island corporations. He 
is a commissioner of sinking funds of the 
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State of Rhode Island and the city of Paw- 
tucket, vice-president and trustee of the 
Pawtucket Memorial Hospital, president 
and a director of the Pawtucket Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company and president and 
director, Pawtucket Institution for Savy- 
ings. 

James R. MacColl is president and direc- 
tor of the Morris Plan Company of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the National Council of 
Cotton Manufacturers, a member of the 
executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers and a trus- 
tee of the Pawtucket Memorial Hospital. 
He is also a director in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and a large 
number of well-known corporations. 

Harry Parsons Cross is a graduate of 
the Harvard Law School and has practised 
in Providence since 1901. He was chair- 
man of the Republican state convention in 
1906 and the next year received his appoint- 
ment as assistant attorney general. He is 
a director in several corporations and a 
member of the Rhode Island Bar Associa- 
tion and the Yale Club of New York. 

George M. Parks is manager of the Rhode 
Island branch of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and a director of 
the Hope Webbing Company of Rhode 
Island. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dasney 


N interesting phase of the present 
A business situation is that while large 
establishments have found things dull, the 
small neighborhood stores have found them 
very brisk. 

This is taken to mean that the laboring 
man and the employee is continuing to earn 
good money, despite the general retrench- 
ment in employment and the drop in wages. 
The neighborhood stores cater to this ele- 
ment; the other stores to an entirely differ- 
ent class. 

Business has been dull there because of 
the warm weather that held over so far 
into November. The winter buying of the 
better-off element hung fire. But the buy- 
ing of those whose wants are more elemen- 
tal and more immediate went right on, and 
they had the money to buy with. 

General business conditions in the South 
made slow progress during October, accord- 
ing to reports to the Sixth Federal Reserve 
Bank. Cotton weakened somewhat. The 
feeling of business men, however, is no less 
optimistic than it was when cotton was 
slanting skyward. Though many sections 
of the South raised so little cotton that they 
will not be able to benefit materially from 
its higher price, there is encouragement in 
the fact that more foodstuffs were pro- 
duced this year in the South than in a long 
time. 

The business by the department stores 
of the South shows reductions below last 
year’s levels, but the volume of goods that 
is moving is considerably larger. Buying 
is principally confined to necessities; lux- 
uries are a drug on the market. 

Figures compiled from representative de- 
partment stores show that October’s busi- 
ness this year was 16.1 per cent. below that 
of October, 1920, in Atlanta; 31.2 per cent. 
lower in Birmingham; 9.4 per cent. lower 
in New Orleans; 24.6 per cent: lower in 
Savannah; and an average of 15.1 per cent. 
lower throughout the district. 

From July 1 to October 31, Atlanta was 
30.6 per cent. lower; Birmingham 33.0 per 


cent. lower; Nashville, 17.7 per cent. lower; 
New Orleans, 11.4 per cent. lower; Savan- 
nah, 27.2 per cent. lower; and the average 
for the district was 31.3 per cent. lower. 

These figures show that there has been 
improvement in the period July-October, for 
the later months overbalance the more un- 
favorable showing of the earlier. 

New Orleans has steadily maintained its 
lead over other southern cities, despite the 
low price of sugar and its effect in the situ- 
ation. 

In the wholesale business, increases have 
been shown in all lines except dry goods, 
drugs and farm implements. The dry goods 
trade averaged 14.2 per cent. lower in Octo- 
ber than September; the drug, three per 
cent. lower; the farm implement, 20.9 per 
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cent. lower. The wholesale dry goods trade, 
however, was twenty-three per cent. greater 
in October, 1921, than in October, 1920; de- 
creases were registered in the other two 
lines. Wholesale groceries, hardware, shoes, 
furniture and stationery were from .6 to 
22.3 per cent. higher in October than Sep- 
tember, and higher, except in the case of 
groceries and stationery, than in October 
of last year. 

Estimates of production by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of the 
principal crops, show some interesting de- 
velopments. Georgia’s corn crop is said to 
be the largest on record. Alabama, Florida 
and Louisiana are also increasing their 
crop. ‘Tennessee’s crop will be about 600,- 
000 bushels below last year’s. 

Larger crops of sweet potatoes are re- 
ported in Georgia, Louisiana and Tennes- 
see, though Mississippi’s have suffered sev- 
erely from the dry weather. 

The Irish potato crop in Louisiana and 
Georgia is larger than last year’s, but in 
Tennessee, it is one of the poorest on rec- 
ord. 

Tobacco production is reported smaller 
than last year’s. 

In Florida, excellent harvesting conditions 
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are reported. Money production has shown 
an increase, with an average of forty-five 
pounds per colony, compared with thirty- 
seven last year, but sixty in 1919. Citrus 
was damaged only ten per cent. by the 
fall storms. 

Dry weather has been detrimental to the 
best development of sugar cane, fall sown 
oats, and truck crops in Louisiana, but 
ideal for harvesting rice, sugar cane, corn 
and other crops. 

In Mississippi, it has been found that 
sorghum makes a more profitable yield per 
acre than other crops for ensilage purposes, 
and there is extensive acreage in that line. 

The level of prices paid producers of 
foodstuffs in the United States increased 
an average of 2.1 per cent. during Septem- 
ber; during the past ten years, they have 
usually dropped an average of 4.8 per cent. 
in this month. Prices are now about twen- 
ty-nine per cent. lower than the average 
of the last ten years. 

Labor conditions have been steadily im- 
proving. Unemployment has dropped off. 

In the textile lines, production this year 
is running ahead of the same period of last 
year. Many mills are running at full capa- 
city, and it is expected that this condition 
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will be improved with the turn of the year, 
for there is little doubt but that cotton will 
rule higher—especially in view of the fact 
that the pink boll worm has been discov- 
ered in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
New Mexico. How far the infestation has 
spread, is not known; but it is the con- 
census that the possible if not actual re- 
duction of the supply of the staple will 
cause prices to rise, with a corresponding 
effect on business which always responds 
more readily to a rising than a falling mar- 
ket. 

In the iron and steel district of Ala- 
bama, more furnaces have been put into 
operation. Steel, as everybody knows, is 
the basic industry. Steel production gener- 
ally made a material increase in October 
over September. This is considered an un- 
failing barometer. 

\n improvement in the coal production 
of Alabama is reported. This is in line 
with the general improvement in that in- 
dustry. 

The prices of naval stores have rallied. 

Le demand for turpentine is greater than 
the demand for rosin. 

Pusiness as reflected in the movement of 
che’ks through banks in the sixth district 
dur'ng October was 17.5 per cent. less thari 


for the same month of the year before, but 
9.3 per cent. greater than the month be- 
fore. At Nashville and Vicksburg, there 
were increases over October, 1920. 

Total loans and investments by member 
banks of the reserve system in the sixth 
district show a slight decrease. They were 
$461,461,000 in November as compared with 
$461,628,000 the month before, and $568,- 
840,000 the same month last year. Demand 
deposits were $217,880,000, an increase of 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VA. 


The First National Bank of Richmond, Va., a few years ago moved into its new twenty- 


story building. 


Since that time the traffic has increased so much that it became obvious 


that a clock well-placed would be of great convenience to pedestrians. 
The four-faced bronze clock shown above was designed by Alfred C. Bossom, New 


York architect, and is one of the largest of its kind in this country. 


It measures fifteen 


feet from the bottom of the bracket to the top of the eagle’s wings, and is electrically con- 


trolled which insures its correct time always. 


Its great weight made it necessary to secure 


it to the steel fabric of the building, this being accomplished with such success that the 
great mass of the clock stands free and clear of the building while it is impossible to see 
where the stone has been cut to fix it to the building. 





$9,104,000 the month before, but $28,146,000 
less than the year before. Time deposits 
were $142,560,000, compared with $139,440,- 
000 the month before and $148,183,000 the 
year before. 

& 


TO BUILD NEW BRANCH 


The American Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., an affiliated institution of the 
American National Bank, is building an at- 
tractive branch in the uptown residential 
section of the city. This branch will serve 
in the capacity of a “neighborhood bank” 


to a large number of the city’s west end 
residents. 


CHATTANOOGA BANK’S ANNUAL 
DINNER 
The Chattanooga Savings Bank of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., gave its annual dinner to 
its employees on December 22, 1921. 


W. B. DRAKE, Jr. 


W. B. Drake, Jr., was recently elected 
president of the Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Raleigh, N. C., succeeding Col. Charles 
E. Johnson, who has retired after twenty- 
six years with that bank. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


ROFITS of banks for the year now clos- 

ing have been generous, but not nearly 

so large as those of the previous year. In 
this year net earnings of thirty to fifty per 
cent. before taxes by large Chicago institu- 
tions were not uncommon, while those of 
a number of outlying banks with heavy 
holdings of savings accounts and all the 
good commercial paper they desired at 
eight per cent. ran as high as sixty or sixty- 
five per cent. This year there have been 
some losses to write off, deposits are not 
so large as they were twelve months ago, 
and commercial paper is almost down to a 
five per cent. basis, as compared with the 
previous eight, while customers’ loans are 
at six to eight and one-half per cent., a 
drop of nearly two per cent. in the year. 
Nevertheless dividend rates have been well 
maintained and there have been many in- 
creases, especially among the smaller insti- 
tutions of recent rapid growth.. Failures 
have been very few, and confined almost 
entirely to the region that was. most af- 
fected by the land speculation of two years 
ago and was overburdened by livestock and 
grain loans which have been slow in liquida- 
tion. The principal effect of the shrinkage 
in the year’s business is noticed in a marked 
reduction in the number of bonuses dis- 
tributed among employees, and in their 
size. Just before the holidays last year the 
voting of extra compensation to the amount 
of twenty or twenty-five per cent. was com- 
mon. Profits had been good and the cost 
of living was high and it was sought in this 
manner to bring about a more equitable 
balance between the two. This year the 
large downtown banks of Chicago have as 
a rule given no bonuses, but a great many 
of the outlying institutions have kept up 
the practice. Ten or fifteen per cent., how- 
ever, is the maximum gratuity, and in many 
cases the figure has been reduced to five 
per cent. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago was among the first to announce 
that no bonus would be given, and while 
there was no concerted action on the part 
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of others, the example was generally fol- 
lowed. The outcome probably would have 
been the same in any event, the reserve 
bank’s leadership being merely accidental. 

Retail business of the holiday season was 
good, but not heavy. As one of the lead- 
ing wholesalers expresses it, the merchant 
who was wideawake and pushed his trade 
did very well, but the one who sat back 
disconsolate, expecting slow buying, found 
that his expectations were realized. Dis- 
tribution of toys, fancy goods and kindred 
gift articles was satisfactory, but the pub- 
lic was more inclined than usual to make 
use of serviceable merchandise for the pur- 
poses of the season. This disposition gave 
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articles of apparel and household furnish- 
ings a little larger share of the holiday dis- 
tribution than they normally enjoy. The 
total turnover probably was a little ahead 
of last year’s in volume, and a little be- 
hind in dollars. 

It may be said without intending to be 
at all disquieting that wholesalers expect 
an increase in the number of failures among 
smaller tradesmen after the turn of the 
year, when the taking of inventories is con- 
cluded. There are still some who have not 
recovered from the over-expansion of two 
years ago and the subsequent drop in 
prices, but who have been struggling along 
hoping for a big holiday trade this year to 
pull them through. The year-end selling 
season has not been prosperous enough to 
solve the financial problems of all these 
hopeful ones. 

Conditions in the wholesale field are bet- 
ter than they were at the beginning of 1921. 
Orders are running ahead of the figures 
of twelve months ago and the ratio of vol- 
ume to orders also shows an improvement. 
The gains reported just before traveling 
forces came in for the holidays was in both 
road orders and those by mail. Two lines 
in which the improvement was regarded as 
especially significant are jewelry and rugs. 
These have both been slow for a _ good 
while, but now are running ahead of last 
year. Shoes are in better demand follow- 
ing further reductions in prices and the re- 
moval of the luxury tax on grades of foot- 
wear above a certain price is also expected 
to help business in this department. Mild 
weather in the fore part of the winter had 
an unfavorable effect on the movement of 
heavy apparel, especially women’s suits and 
coats, in which buying has been below ex- 
pectations. Knit outer garments, under- 
wear and hosiery are in good demand. The 
grocery business is feeling the effect of in- 
dustrial inactivity and consequent unem- 
ployment probably more than any other. 
Prices of retailers show little modification, 
and the trend of trade toward the chain 
store is becoming more pronounced. This 
is true not only in the larger centers, but 
in the interior, and may be responsible in 
part for reports of lagging retail trade 
which come from the country districts and 
to failure of the business of the large mail 
order houses to show the improvement that 
had been expected. Buyers are showing 
greater discrimination all the time and a 
difference of a cent or two on articles of 
common use is becoming a more important 
trade factor. 

The year has added more billions to the 
losses of farmers due to shrinkage in the 
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values of their products. Wheat, corn and 
oats declined almost continuously for ten 
months, reaching their low points in No- 
vember. Prices had a rally of 2 to 8 cents 
after that, but the year is going out with- 
out much sign of encouragement. Market- 
ing throughout the crop season has been un- 
usually heavy, and even now, in spite of the 
low prices prevailing, primary receipts of 
grain are about twice as heavy as at the 
corresponding time last year. Economic 
conditions the world over seem to be the 
dominant influence, setting at naught de- 
velopments which in ordinary times would 
make operations for an advance easy. 
Among these are the fact that of an ex- 
portable surplus of 200,000,000 bu. of wheat, 
195,000,000 bu. already have been shipped 
abroad, a drought in the southwest of un- 
precedented severity, which threatens to 
curtail seriously the coming crop of winter 
wheat, a good export demand and improve- 
ment in the foreign exchange markets, not 
to speak of developments in the conference 
at Washington which seem to bring nearer 
an era of international peace and the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of nations prostrated 
by the war. In the field of grain specula- 
tion the twelvemonth has been heartbreak- 
ing. Nearly every trader has been on the 
long side of the market and has paid the 
price of too great faith in theories based 
on statistics which seemed to make advanc- 
ing prices certain. The result is that cur- 
rent speculative business is only about fifty 
per cent. of normal. Few, in either city or 
country, have money with which to trade. 

Prices of building materials continue to 
strengthen, but the movement probably is 
more anticipatory than due to any increase 
in activity of construction work. The open- 
shop movement directed by the citizens com- 
mittee of Chicago, in which are grouped 
virtually all the banking and employing in- 
terests, is making headway, and promises 
to bring about substantial improvement 
when spring operations begin. Plenty of 
money is being provided and the plans of 
the committee have been formulated with 
great thoroughness. It is intended to bring 
in non-union workmen in all branches that 
refuse to accept the Landis award, to pro- 
vide adequate protection for those who em- 
ploy these men and insurance against loss 
through violence. Dwelling and apartment 
houses construction is going ahead very well, 
considering the season, but many large pro- 
jects are still held up. 

Savings deposits continue to make a sur- 
prisingly favorable showing in spite of the 
drain usual at this time of year, unemploy- 
ment and the cost of living. Many banks 
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report recovery from the downward tend- 
ency of the summer and a gain which is 
steady, although small. Investment demand 
holds up well, and new security issues of 
merit are placed without much effort. 
Municipals steadily increase in strength and 
recently have broken through a four per 
cent. basis in exceptional cases. Some sus- 
picion attaches to belated financing which 
evidently is being put out to take advan- 
tage of the excellent market by virtue of 
an eight per cent. coupon, but the public de- 
mand is so strong that a good deal of this 
corporation paper is being absorbed. High 
grade bonds still have the call, however, 
and there is considerable buying of liber- 
ties, even after their ten-point rise. 
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UNION TRUST TO ENLARGE 
BROADWAY OFFICE 


Work has already begun upon the re- 
modeling and enlarging of tne old Broad- 
way Bank office of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, at Broadway and East 
Fifty-fifth street. 
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P. J. SLACH 


Vice-president Union Trust Company of Cleve /and 
in charge of the Broadway bank office 
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The Broadway Bank office at present oc- 
cupies two buildings, the old building on 
the north side of Broadway, at the corner 





Broadway bank office of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland 


of Fifty-fifth street and, temporary quar- 
ters on the south side of Broadway, op- 
posite the old building. The savings de- 
partment, at present, occupies the old build- 
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First floor plan of the Broadway bank office 


ing and the commercial foreign exchange 
and other banking departments are housed 
in the temporary quarters. The purpose 
of the remodeling and enlarging of the old 
building is to allow the commercial, foreign 
exchange and other banking departments to 
unite with the savings department under 
one roof. 

The old building at present is a three- 
story brick and stone structure, eighty-five 
feet on Broadway, eighty-eight feet on East 
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Fifty-fifth street and fifteen feet on the cor- 
ner, and houses a bank with fifteen cages. 
The new building will be 138 feet on Broad- 
way and 138 feet on East Fifty-fifth street. 

By knocking out the rear wall of the pres- 
ent building and extending the old lobby 
back on two wings in the form of a “Y” 
a new lobby will be created, approximately 
three and one-half times the area occupied 
by the present lobby. ‘This will provide 
thirty cages for this bank office with room 
for a future expansion of ten cages or a 
total of forty. 

The officers’ space, which will be adjacent 
to the front entrance on both sides of the 
lobby, will be four times the present area. 

The second floor of the building, at pres- 
ent divided into apartments, will be made 
a mezzanine floor by cutting through over 
the old lobby and making the public lobby 
in the front part of the bank two stories in 
height. 

The safe deposit department will be 
reached by a large staircase, centrally lo- 
cated in the lobby, descending to an ample 
lobby in front of the safe deposit vault with 
ten adjacent coupon rooms, a committee 
room for bank and public use, and women’s 
and men’s public rest-rooms. In order to 
accomplish this the entire basement floor 
will be lowered twenty inches, giving ample 
headroom for the future extension of bank 
cages in the basement. 

The commercial tellers will occupy cages 
along the Broadway front. ‘The loan cages 
and foreign exchange will be placed along 
the East Fifty-fifth street side. The sav- 
ings tellers, both paying and receiving, and 
new account counter will be in the form of 
a semi-island, coming forward into the 
lobby from the rear. 

The second floor, or mezzanine, will be oc- 
cupied by the private office of C. M. Staf- 
ford, vice-president. On this floor will be 
located the bank committee room telephone 
operator and _ switchboard, men’s and 
women’s locker rooms, employees rest room, 
kitchen and dining and club rooms for the 
employees. 

On the second floor, along part of the 
East Fifty-fifth street front, accessible by 
stairway from the street, will be six offices 
to be occupied by doctors or dentists. 

The third floor will contain apartments, 
as at present. 

The front of the building will be re- 
modeled, increasing the height of the col- 
umns so as to indicate from the outside the 
two-story banking room within. The new 
olumns and arches will be of limestone. 

There will be an electric elevator money 
lift, connecting the main banking floor with 
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Basement plan of the Broadway bank office 


the basement, where the main bank vault 
is located, and a special mortgage vault in 
the rear of the main floor. 

Although work is commencing immediate- 
ly on the enlargement, the savings depart- 
ment will continue to operate in the old 
building until January 15, at which time 
they will move across the street into the 
temporary quarters. It is expected that the 
enlarging and remodeling of the old build- 
ing will be completed by June 1 and as soon 
as the building is complete the entire bank 
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Mezzanine plan of the Broadway bank office 
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will move back across the street into the 
remodeled building. 

The Broadway bank office is in charge of 
P. J. Slach, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company. 
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CAPITAL STATE SAVINGS BANK OF 
CHICAGO 


The board of directors of the Capital 
State Savings Bank of Chicago have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 


one and one-half per cent. and an extra 
dividend of three per cent. payable to stock- 
holders of record December 31; also a 
bonus of ten per cent. to all employees. It 
has been voted to increase the capital stock 
from $200,000 to $300,000 and the surplus 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 


SCHOOL IN A BIG BANK 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, of 
Milwaukee, has a well worked out system 
of classes for the 450 employees on its rolls, 
and the youngest among them are obliged 
to attend regularly. President Oliver C. 
Fuller has in his institution an education 
committee, of which Cashier A. G. Casper 
is chairman, whose functions are those of 
a board of education, and an educational di- 
rector devoting his full time to the bank’s 
educational work. The latter is Arthur H. 
Lambeck, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, who for a number of years was 
on the faculty of one of the Milwaukee high 
schools. 

All employees are given opportunity for 
study to fit themselves for advancement. 
Classes for pages, messengers and junior 
clerks, ranging in ages from fifteen to 
twenty years, are held early in the day on 
the bank’s time and attendance is com- 
pulsory. 

Pages must attend two periods a week, 
at 9 a. m., instruction being given in the 
duties of page, spelling, English and arith- 
metic. 

Messengers must attend one period a 
week, at 8.15 a. m., instruction being given 
in English, business arithmetic and elemen- 
tary banking. The First Wisconsin has 
written its own text book for this year’s 
instruction in the latter subject. 

Junior clerks must attend one period a 
week, at 8.15 a. m., instruction being given 
in commercial arithmetic, trade and industry 
and elementary banking. 

The other classes are conducted evenings 
and all employees are encouraged to carry 
on some business study, either in the bank’s 
own classes or elsewhere in night courses or 
by correspondence. 

The senior clerks meet once a week. Last 
year twenty-four studied the banking prac- 
tice course of the Benjamin Franklin In- 
stitute, twenty-two studied the business sci- 
ence course of the Sheldon school and twen- 
ty-seven the modern business course of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Half the 
cost of such courses is paid by the bank. 
The program this year includes one class in 
modern business, two in banking practice, 
one in business English and one in litera- 
ture, the latter wholly for cultural purposes. 
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There is given also weekly instruction in 
letter-writing and English for stenograp- 
hers. Two classes in sewing are given for 
the girls of the bank. 


NORTH-WESTERN BANKS AN- 
NOUNCE CHRISTMAS BONUS 


The directors of the North-Western Trust 
and Savings Bank, Milwaukee avenue and 
Division street and the Second North- 
Western State Bank, Milwaukee and Cen- 
tral Park avenue, declared a bonus of 
ten per cent. of their annual salaries to all 
employees. These banks recently instituted 
an employees’ capital stock purchase plan 
whereby employees may purchase stock of 
the bank on the installment plan. Over 
ninety per cent. of the employees have 
availed themselves of the privilege of this 
plan and have become stockholders of the 
institutions. 


APPOINTED MEMBER OF EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, and 
president of the National Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association, has been 
elected a member of the executive cqammit- 


tee of the American Acceptance Council. 

Paul Warburg is president and E. C. 
Wagner, vice-president of the Discount 
Corporation of New York, is chairman of 
the executive committee. 

The selection of Mr. Lonsdale for a place 
on the executive committee is a recognition 
of the increasingly important role that the 
West and Middle West is taking in the ac- 
ceptance business. , 

“The American Acceptance Council has 
done fine work,” said Mr. Lonsdale, “and 
can be a most valuable factor in further 
developing the American Acceptance method 
of financing along proper and sound lines. 
It can also be a great help to business in 
general by encouraging the gradual return 
to greater volume of foreign trade.” 


WALTER B. WEISENBURGER 


Walter B. Weisenburger, secretary to 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has been 
elected chairman of the members’ conference 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. The 
members’ conference represents the Cham- 
ber’s entire membership of 5,000. Mr. 
Weisenburger is the youngest man to be 
honored with this position. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMveEL SosLanp 


ARDENED and tried by unfavorable 

markets for two years, the western 
states are entering 1922 with determination 
to restore prosperous conditions in their 
banking and their general business activi- 
ties. No section of any country could pos- 
sibly be better equipped so far as being 
hardened and tried is concerned, for the 
West has undergone many disappointments 
and has faced numerous critical situations 
in recent months. The wounds of these 
difficulties have not yet been entirely healed. 
There are still many frozen bank loans. The 
purchasing power of producers is still low. 
However, the ability of produce was never 
so great as at present. Besides, the West 
is counting on better times among its cus- 
tomers—the consumers of the world. So 
there is more hopefulness. 

One factor which is helping the West to- 
day and which promises to continue to help 
it for months is its spirit of economy. The 
seeding of winter wheat in Kansas was ex- 
tended over a long period simply because 
the farmers desired to spend as little money 
as possible for outside labor. Mail order 
houses are reporting a small business be- 
cause of the spirit of economy among far- 
mers. True, some of this economy is forced 
by the fact that live stock and grain prices 
are comparatively low, but the growing de- 
sire to husband resources means that the 
financial strength of the western states is 
being improved. Bankers are feeling this 
in their daily transactions. In time, this 
spirit, together with the productive capacity 
of the West, will bring better business here. 
The speed with which recovery is made will 
be determined by the rate of progress of the 
workl’s consumers, including those domestic 
and those in foreign markets, in adding to 
their purchasing power. 

One of the first industries in the West 
to be hit by a downward readjustnient of 
prices was the sheep and wool business. 
Happily, it displays a better tone. Feeders 
of sheep in Colorado and other states who 
lost large sums last winter are pocketing 
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generous profits. Their bankers who fi- 
nanced them are not only being promptly 
paid off but they are enjoying the pleasure 
of getting additional deposits from their 
customers. ‘This is a decided change for 
the sheep country, and, of course, very 
heartening. From as far East as Buffalo 
offers have come to the feeders of Colorado 
to contract their fat lambs at profitable 
prices—so strong is the market for that 
stock. In the case of cattle and hogs the 
situation is not so favorable, this being espe- 
cially true of cattle. Horses and mules are 
also in an unfavorable position. 

Just now improvement in the trade in 
cattle and corn would do more to strengthen 
the economic structure of the West than 
any other development. In the case of cat- 
tle, feeders are experiencing a situation 
just the reverse of that reported in the 
sheep industry. Losses are again the rule 
on cattle feeding operations despite the fact 
that thin cattle were laid in the past sea- 
sons at prices showing a decline of fifty per 
cent. from 1920. The cattle market lacks 
a broad demand for beef. The great 
abundance of feedstuff is stimulating cattle 
feeding operations, but the output apparent- 
ly is in excess of the demand. Cattle prices 
are at a new post-war level. ‘There has 
been a slight strengthening in the market 
for corn but prices are too low to make for 
improvement in the business of the corn 
states such as Nebraska. There is a close 
relationship between cattle and corn prices. 
If cattle rise, corn will improve. Hogs are 
at a new post-war level, but are still profit- 
able compared with the prevailing quota- 
tions on corn. The hog market needs bet- 
ter buying by Europe. As soon as this 
develops, hog prices are expected to rise 
and assist in carrying corn to a more 
profitable level. 

Wheat prices have been irregular, but 
show slight improvement. The market, how- 
ever, lacks underlying strength owing to thé 
disappointing demand from Europe and the 
seasonal dullness in the trade in flour. A 
new factor in the wheat market is the dry 
weather in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
These three large winter wheat states, with 
an extensive acreage seeded for the 1922 
harvest, have been without adequate mois- 
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ture all season. Some of the newly sown 
wheat in these states has not yet germi- 
nated. Winter wheat, however, is a hardy 
plant, and the hope is expressed by grain 
dealers that it will yet mature into a good 
crop. ‘There was nervousness last winter 
over the lack of moisture but the crop 
finally proved to be of generous propor- 
tions. 

While the cattle market is unsatisfactory, 
there is satisfaction in the fact that the 
ranges in the West are on the whole experi- 
encing favorable conditions. Montana has 
had severe storms, but the West in general 
is abundantly supplied with feed and in a 
position to go through the winter with a 
minimum of expense in carrying its herds 
of live stock. 

Banks are looking to cattle and corn for 
more liquidation of loans. So far as liquida- 
tion from cattle is concerned, the range 
states have contributed about all that may 
be expected of them until the arrival of the 
next grass season. In the case of wheat 
no great volume of liquidation is expected 
because the bulk of the 1921 crop has been 
sold. As increase in liquidation from corn 
depends largely upon an advance in prices. 
In rural districts there is an extensive vol- 
ume of loans outstanding among merchants, 
but they are so closely related to farmers 
and stockmen that whatever liquidation 
bankers are urging them to accomplish will 
have to come through an increase in the 
purchasing power of farmers. In the oil 
producing areas banks are witnessing bet- 
ter credit conditions, but smaller refiners 
are pressed in many instances by the dis- 
parity between the crude market and the 
quotations on refined products. 

Unusual banking problems stand out 
quite prominently in the economic situation 
in the West. Oklahoma is attracting atten- 
tion on account of the difficulties of the 
state banking board that is engaged in 
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carrying out the provisions of the state 
bank guaranty law. Nearly 100 Oklahoma 
state banks have applied for admission into 
the national banking system in order to 
escape the drain of assessments forced upon 
them by the state guaranty law. In the 
northwest scattered state banks are still 
facing the problem of making their low 
cash reserves carry them through until the 
proceeds of another harvest become avail- 
able. 

War Finance Corporation loans are prov- 
ing more important than anticipated. Some 
bankers who at first questioned the desir- 
ability of the War Finance Corporation 
credit offers are now happy over the great 
assistance it is lending toward relieving the 
tense position of many country banks. 
Many of the large banks at reserve centers 
are diverting demands made upon them for 
loans to the various agencies of the War 
Finance Corporation. It is probable that 


demand for War Finance Corporation 
money in the West will be heaviest next 
spring. 


In the general commercial and industrial 
fields, probably most activity has been ap- 
parent in the construction of apartments 
and dwellings. Just now, of course, the 
weather is not propitious for this work. 
There is activity in drilling for oil but 
moisture conditions in Oklahoma and lack 
of pipe line facilities in Wyoming have re- 
stricted this work. The copper and other 
mining industries are still dull. Coal pro- 
duction is at low ebb. Lumber producers 
are planning for a year of active business, 
asserting that hardly fifty per cent. of the 
large volume of building permits of the 
past vear matured into new structures. It 
is their opinion that new construction work 
will increase. 

Agitation for lower freight rates con- 
tinues. It is argued that readjustments are 
far from complete in the tariffs of rail- 
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roads. ‘There is an almost general disposi- 
tion to wait patiently for railroads to mod- 
ify their expenses to permit lower freight 
charges, but each day of delay in the mak- 
ing of revisions hinders business recovery. 

The sensational advances in bond prices 
have enabled scattered corporations to re- 
fund bank loans, with favorable results on 
the position of banks. When the money 
market first began to decline distinctly in 
the East, however, the West expressed the 
hope that it would prove beneficial on the 
prices of its products. However, the West 
is to date disappointed so far as this hope 
is concerned. It feels that if the tremen- 
dous credit resources of the Federal Reserve 
banks are utilized more and more in busi- 
ness, it may yet enjoy a rise in the prices 
of its products. But world conditions are 
not regarded as favorable for such a turn 
immediately unless concerted action toward 
bringing improvement in European finan - 
cial affairs is taken at some international 
conference and backed up by a policy o1 
greater constructive work on the part of 
the old world. There is a possibility of 
temporary inflation, but the West is skepti- 
cal of such a development on its commodi- 
ties in view of the international character 


of the markets where it disposes of its 
products. 
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BECOMES CASHIER OF THE BANK- 
ING CORPORATION 


An important event in financial circles in 
Helena, Mont., was the announcement made 
recently by G. W. Casteel, president of the 
Banking Corporation, that Fred D. Wil- 
liams, who has been chief examiner for the 
Helena branch of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
since its establishment, has resigned that po- 
sition to become associated with the Bank- 
ing Corporation of Montana, where he will 
have the handling of matters formerly 
handled by A. T. Hibbard and the official 
title of cashier, succeeding H. G. Ish, who 
retires. Mr. Williams will finish up the de- 
tails of some special work that he has been 
handling and expects to be on the job at 
the Banking Corporation the first of next 
week. 

Mr. Williams has had an extensive and 
valuable bank experience as an examiner, 
having been with the state department for 
several years. He was receiver for the State 
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Savings Bank at Butte and after the ter- 
mination of the receivership was appointed 
chief examiner of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Helena. 

President Casteel, in announcing the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Williams as cashier, said 
that they considered this bank as fortunate 
in securing the services of a man of the 
sterling qualities and extensive acquaintance 
and special fitness, that Mr. Williams pos- 
sesses. 

The Banking Corporation was established 
in 1913 and started operations exclusively 
as a farm mortgage bank and occupied the 
position of the leader in that business for 
several years. ‘Two years ago the bank was 
converted into a general commercial bank- 
ing institution, at which time it discontinued 
making farm mortgages entirely, and at the 
same time interests associated with it, or- 
ganized and secured a federal charter for 
the Montana Joint Stock Land bank to 
operate under provisions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act in making loans to far- 
mers at six per cent. interest, and all farm 
loans handled since that time have been 
placed through that institution. 

On account of the fact that the Banking 
Corporation has in the past, conducted farm 
mortgage loan operations in _ practically 
every county in Montana, and the further 
fact that it has some 300 stockholders well 
scattered over the state, make it one of the 
best known banking concerns in Montana. 
At the present time it has correspondent re- 
lations with more than fifty banks, repre- 
senting the principal cities and towns 
throughout the state. 


ARIZONA BANKERS CONVENTION 
ELECTIONS 


The Arizona Bankers Convention met at 
Castle Hot Springs, Ariz., November 28-29. 
The following officers were elected: 

W. M. Beach, president, vice-president 
Salt River Valley Bank, Mesa, Ariz. 

Charles F. Solomon, vice-president, presi- 
dent National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 
and president Arizona National Bank, 
Tucson. 

J. R. Todd, treasurer, manager Gila Val- 
ley Bank and Trust Company, Globe, Ariz. 

Morris Goldwater, secretary, president 
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Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 

The members of the executive committee 
elected for three years were: A. T. Esgate, 
cashier Valley Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.; C. J. 
Waters, vice-president and manager Arizona 
Central Bank, Kingman, Ariz.; C. S. Thomp- 
son, cashier Bank of Bisbee, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Member of the executive council for one 
year: W. H. Thomson, vice-president 
Phoenix National Bank, Phoenix. 


BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT 


Bert K. Farmer, former assistant cashier 
of the Union National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., 
is to be vice-president of the Continental 
Bank and Trust Company of Shreveport, 
La. 

MONTANA BANK NOW IN NEW 
HOME 


The new home of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Bozeman, Mont., is one of 
the most modern and up-to-date banking 
structures in the state, including every 
banking convenience for the comfort and 
service of its patrons. 

The Commercial National Bank, under 
the name of the Commercial Exchange Bank, 
was organized in 1892, with a capital of 
$40,000. The present capital is $150,000. 

The officers of the bank are: President, 
George Cox; vice-president, Cnarles Van- 
denhook; cashier, J. H. Baker; assistant 
cashier, Harry Grant. 

The directors are: T. B. Story, Charles 
Vandenhook, George Cox, Joseph Kountz, 
John Walsh, J. H. Baker and R. S. Dawes. 
Philip Dodson is in charge of the safe de- 
posit department. 


O. L. CARLSON 


O. L. Carlson has been elected an assis- 
tant cashier of the Merchants National 
Bank of Topeka, Kan. He will have direct 
supervision of the clerical forces. 


WILLIAM H. DONAHUE 


William H. Donahue, of Beggs, Okla., has 
been elected vice-president of the Oklahoma 
City Trust Company, of Oklahoma City. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


USINESS is picking up. Everywhere 

there is evidence of prosperity. People 
are buying to a greater extent than they 
have for months, and there is a general 
feeling that the corner has been turned. 
There seems to be less unemployment on the 
coast than in the eastern cities. 

Dealers in practically every instance are 
moving their old stocks and are now buying 
in larger quantities for future needs, where- 
as they were formerly purchasing only for 
immediate requirements. Overproduction is 
a thing of the past. This keener tone of 
business is very noticeable in the larger 
centers, and is viewed with satisfaction by 
far-sighted leaders of business and finance 
who see in the abounding evidences of econ- 
omy and efficiency the foundation of pros- 
perity. 

Total loans, discounts and investments of 
banks reporting to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco were reduced $102,- 
120,000 during the year ended November 
30. The demand for high grade investment 
bonds continues strong, and lists are pretty 
well depleted. The difficulty now is not to 
find investors but to find investments. 

Prime commercial paper rules in the lo- 
cal market at five to five and one-half per 
cent. with conservative buying. Banks are 
accumulating surplus funds which dealers 
in commercial paper expect to come into 
the market, which has been quiet for sev- 
eral months. 

Fundamental conditions in the lumber 
trade have shown a considerable improve- 
ment during 1921. At the present time 
lumber figures indicate that the present 
capacity to produce is only about sixty per 
cent. of what it was before the war. In 
1915 the United States produced 45,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. The present capa- 
city is estimated to be sufficient to produce 
approximately 32,000,000,000 feet. With the 
working out of stocks on hand the lumber 
companies have little deadweight inventory. 

The need for housing accommodations in 
the United States is acute, but labor costs 
and freight charges, in combination with 


high interest rates, have tended to deter the 
investment of capital in building enterprises. 

It is estimated that New England is 11.68 
per cent. short of normal. ‘lhe eastern 
states are approximately 43.52 per cent. 
short of normal, the southern states 6.59 per 
cent., the middle west 8.13 per cent., the 
western states 9.69 per cent. and the Pacific 
states 20.39 per cent., a total estimated 
amount short of $2,884,000,000. ‘The nor- 
mal annual relative building operations per 
capita is led by Los Angeles with $71; the 
lowest is Baltimore with $17.30; San Fran- 
cisco ranks second with $56.39, and New 
York third, with $45.19. 

All of these figures affirm the general be- 
lief in dormant building power. In what 
extent this dormant power, once awakened, 
will demand lumber products from the 
Pacific coast, it is difficult to ascertain. In 
view of the fact, however, that the East 
consumes approximately twenty per cent. 
of the Pacific coast lumber, exclusive of 
that consumed by railroads, it would appear 
an awakening of this dormant building 
power would have a tendency to consume 
approximately one-third of Pacific coast 
lumber. 

The comparatively high building opera- 
tions in Los Angeles and San Francisco, ex- 
cept for the period of the strike, has tended 
to keep the California market fairly good. 
Since the railroads are at the present time 
consuming but about eight per cent. of the 
normal thirty per cent., they consume of 
Pacific coast lumber, a gradual betterment 
in the condition of the railroads will have 
a direct effect in increasing the production 
of Pacific coast lumber for railroad con- 
sumption. 

Hemlock timber from Washington and 
Oregon which only a few years ago was 
regarded by lumber manufacturers as all 
but valueless is being purchased in large 
quantities by Japanese importers, the mate- 
rial being used in the manufacture of pav- 
ing blocks. This hemlock trade is a recent 
development, and the cost of such lumber 
to the importer is far below that of fir. 

The demand from the East for wool con- 
tinues strong. Prices are on a firm basis 
and on some grades advances have been 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAILI.LTD. | 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh” 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,250,000.00 

20,047,726.81 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, ¢d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks:—Lihne, Jsland of Kauai; 
Waipahu, Jeland of Oahu; Waialua, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec - 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











recorded. Of the wool remaining unsold, 
the larger part is classed as inferior. 

Stocks of western canned fruits and 
vegetables in wholesalers’ hands are stead- 
ily approaching normal, with conservative 
buying and firmer prices. Packers through- 
out the coast report complete liquidation 
of the 1920 pack. 

It is estimated that the labor crisis will 
cause a loss of $10,000,000 to Hawaiian 
sugar planters alone this year, and many 
plantations have not received enough for 
their product to cover the cost of produc- 
tion. 
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ADDISON WOOD NAYLOR 


Addison Wood Naylor, organizer of the 
Commercial Bank, now the First Naticnal 
Bank and Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company of Berkeley, Cal., and its 
president for many years, passed away on 
November 19, 1921, at the family home, 2227 
Durant avenue. Mr. Naylor was stricken 
with his fatal illness four weeks prior to 
his death and had gradually failed in 
strength since that time. He was eighty 
years of age. 

Mr. Naylor was born in Morgan county, 
Ohio, August 27, 1841, of Quaker ancestry. 
In the acquirement of his education he at- 
tended the Quaker schools, finishing in the 
St. Pleasant Seminary, Ohio, where he sub- 
sequently taught for a time. Ambitious to 
succeed and recognizing the value of a more 
thorough education, he then attended the 
Iron City College at Pittsburgh, Penn., from 
which he was graduated in August, 1864, 
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and resumed teaching, joining the staff of 
the normal school at Chester Hill, Ohio. 

In 1865, he located in New Sharon, Iowa, 
where for a number of years he was en- 
gaged in the dry goods business, and he 
established in 1873 a private bank in that 
city, the cashier of which was Miss Anna 
King, the first woman to ever occupy such 
a position in the United States. Mr. Naylor 
remained in New Sharon until 1878, when 
he sold his interests in order to seek the 
larger opportunities of Des Moines. There 
he assisted, in 1878, in the organization of 


ADDISON W. NAYLOR 
Formerly president of the First National Bank and 
Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust Company, 
Berkeley, Cal., whose death occurred 
on November 19 


the Capitol City State Bank, of which he 
became the first president, continuing in 
that capacity with highly gratifying suc- 
cess for ten years. Disposing of his inter- 
ests in 1888, he came to the Pacific coast, 
making his first home in San Diego, Cal., 
and afterward living in various places until 
in 1891, when he permanently located in 
Berkeley. Here, in 1892, he became a 
prominent factor in the organization of the 
Commercial Bank, which soon was converted 
into the First National Bank and the Ber- 
keley Bank of Savings. 
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In 1906 a trust department was also es- 
tablished under his direction and the name 
of the last mentioned bank was changed to 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company. He held the position of cashier 
and manager of these institutions until the 
death of the president, Mr. Shattuck, when 
Mr. Naylor succeeded him in that office, 
serving in that capacity until January, 1918, 
when he was succeeded as president by his 
son, Frank IL. Naylor, and was elected 
chairman of the board. Mr. Naylor was 
also instrumental in the organization of the 
South Berkeley Bank, later merged with 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Naylor had, throughout his life, been 
active in the work of the Friends Church. 
During his three years residence in Southern 
California he became one of the directors 
of the Friend’s College at Whittier, and had 
been one of the most interested members 
and workers in the First Friends church of 
this city, serving as Sunday school superin- 
tendent and officiating as an elder for a 
long period. For many years Mr. Naylor 
was a member of the Berkeley library board 
and did valuable service in that connection. 

Mr. Naylor has friends innumerable, his 
fine character traits and simple kindly ways 
winning for him the confidence and love 
of all who came in contact with him in 
either a business or social way. As was his 
character, so have been the business inter- 
ests with which he had been associated dur- 
ing his long life, substantial and honest, in- 
spiring trust and confidence. 


GUARANTY TRUST NOW GUARANTY 
OFFICE OF SECURITY TRUST 


The Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank 


of Los Angeles is now known as the Guar- 
anty office of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank o, Los Angeles. The change in 
name is occasioned by the merging of this 
bank with the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, which took effect on December 3, 
1921. 

The personnel in charge remains the same. 
The bank’s dealings with patrons are not 
affected in any way. 

Total resources of the merged institution 
exceed $150,000,000. Twelve banking offices 
serve Los Angeles, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Pasadena, San Pedro and Huntington 
Beach. 

The statement of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank after completion of the mer- 
ger with the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles and the Long Beach 
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Trust and Savings Bank; at the close of 
business, December 3, 1921, was as follows: 
RESOURCES 


$90,922,320.54 
10, rr 19 


Loans and discounts. 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates.. 

Other bonds 

Federal Reserve Bank sto 

Real estate .. 

Bank premises, including branc hes 

Furniture and fixtures...................... 

Safe deposit vaults... ne = 

Other assets 

Customers’ liability under letters 
of credit and acceptances. 

Cash and due from banks............ 


2,696, 153.56 
579,050.05 
292,270.38 
271,885.83 


Capital . 

Surplus . debisnebranents 
Undivided profits” , " 
Reserve for intere st and taxes 
Interest collected not earned.. 
Letters of credit and acce ptanc es 
Deposits ....... ates 


Total . 


139, 094, 616.38 


$152,277,847.74 
BANK OF ITALY STATEMENT 


The statement of the Bank of Italy as of 
December 30, 1921 printed elsewhere in this 
issue reveals a gratifying condition of this 
bank. 

The deposits on the date named were 
$177,867,610.68, capital $10,000,000, surplus 
$2,500,000, and undivided profits $2,536,- 
948.06. The total resources were $194,- 

79,449.80. 

On July 3, 1922, the paid-in capital of 
the Bank of Italy will be increased to $15,- 
000,000 and the surplus to $5,000,000. 

The Bank of Italy, whose head office is at 
San Francisco, with a number of branches 
throughout the State of California, has had 
a remarkable growth, its resources increas- 
ing from $285,436.97 in December, 1904 to 
$39,805,995.24 in December, 1916, and to 
$194,179,449.80 on December 30 last. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
PROMOTIONS 


BANK 


Several appointments and promotions of 
officers of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles were recently announced by W. R. 
S. Hammond, vice-president and cashier. 

The assistant cashiers appointed were L. 
S. Gilhousen, formerly auditor; W. H. 
Shaw, head teller in the note department; 
B. M. Elliott, teller in the notes for col- 
lection department, and P. M. Parker, the 
chief clerk. 

George Kingdon, deputy auditor, was pro- 
moted to auditor. I.. E. Jacobus and C. S. 
Tolley, junior assistant cashiers, were ad- 
vanced to assistant cashiers. All of the 
appointments were made effective immedi- 
ately. 

















Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


ANADA, with her relatively large ex- 
C portable surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts and particularly wheat from the prair- 
ies, looks to the West to supply that buying 
power which will not only mean prosperity to 
the grain growers there but will be reflected 
in an extra—and therefore profitable—de- 
mand for eastern manufactures. The fact, 


therefore, that the profits of the western far- 
mers are this year small and the buying 
power of the people greatly reduced prom- 
ises to defer a return to prosperity and 
delay economic readjustment. 

Bankers declare that Western Canada has 
never experienced a season in which surplus 


wealth has been so small. What looked like 
a good crop in the early harvest period—- 
and this despite the fact that large areas 
had been burned out—was greatly reduced 
in value through inclement weather inter- 
fering with harvesting operations and re- 
ducing the grade. ‘This condition aggravated 
a situation rendered serious by the slump 
in the markets for farm products, while ex- 
pensive threshing and continued high freight 
rates cut further into the margin of profit— 
a margin which in some cases disappeared 
so completely that activities looking to mar- 
keting were discontinued because they 
threatened to show a balance on the wrong 
side of the farm operating account. Then, 
too, the slump in the live stock market, ag- 
gravated in Canada by the Fordney tariff, 
created a serious situation, particularly for 
those with short crops who could not face 
the situation of carrying their animals 
through the winter in the face of the pre- 
vailing prices for feeds. 

Altogether then the western situation is 
not a satisfactory one and its influence on 
Eastern Canada will be directly felt. Buy- 
ing power is at low ebb in most localities. 
Reports from over 200 bank managers in 
the prairie provinces to the Financial Post, 
indicate generally that only necessities can 
be purchased and that there will be no real 
improvement in this situation until another 
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harvest season at least. Payments on bank 
loans, mortgages and commercial accounts 
will be small. ‘The banks and other finan- 
cial institutions are doing their best to meet 
the situation and to co-operate to carry 
on until another harvest, but in some dis- 
tricts there have been poor crops for five 
years and the problem is a difficult one to 
solve. In other sections, however, where 
good crops have been experienced in recent 
years, the high prices received enabled the 
farmers to improve their reserve position 
and reduce their loans. ‘The banks have 
given their assurance of every reasonable 
assistance in carrying live stock and the 
increased current loans during September 
and October, as indicated by the last bank 
statement, would seem to show that this 
policy is being generally followed as there 
is as yet little indication of increased need 
for money for commercial purposes. 
Farmers in Eastern Canada generally are 
in a better position but they have also faced 
great reductions in the market prices for 
their products and are buying conservative- 
ly, while in industrial centers and in the 
timber districts curtailed activities are hav- 
ing their effect on the buying power of the 
workers. However, despite these conditions 
there seems to be some improvement indus- 
trially. This appears to be not so much 
the result of greater consumption by the 
public but because the surplus stocks in the 
hands of retailers have been largely ab- 
sorbed. Reports from bank managers 
throughout Canada indicate that stocks in 
the hands of merchants generally are now 
“normal” or “below normal” but that re- 
tailers are still buying from hand to mouth; 
in some holiday lines where fair placing or- 
ders have been given, the manufacturers 
have been unable to fill them because they 
too have curbed their facilities to a great 
extent. These reports indicate also that in 
many localities there is still a tendency on 
the part of the retailer to hold his prices 
above the cost of replacement. Further re- 
ductions would undoubtedly encourage pub- 
lic buying although the extent to which this 
could be expected in Western Canada is 
somewhat limited. Retailers in the larger 
centers have shown a tendency to follow 
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prices in both the advance and the decline 
much more closely than in the small com- 
munities and the mail order houses are evi- 
dently taking full advantage of the present 
situation. 

Speaking recently of the industrial situa- 
tion W. E. Coulter, of the Booth-Coulter 
Brass Company of Toronto, representing 
the Ontario board of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association, told the members of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Association that 
manufacturers in general were operating to 
the extent of about sixty per cent. of nor- 
mal. ‘The association he represented, Mr. 
Coulter added, had sent out a questionnaire 
to its members asking whether present in- 
ventories were priced at present replacement 
values. Some 503 replies indicated that this 
was the case. 

But the confidence of the people in the 
country’s ability to solve its problems suc- 
cessfully is increasing as the worst is faced. 
The suggestion made in western provinces 
that moratoria be established has met with 
little favor and radicals who have talked of 
a farmer’s strike against the tariff, freight 
rates, etc., have failed to get a serious hear- 
ing. The country has large financial re- 
serves in the shape of savings deposits and 
government bonds and the amount of money 
being spent on various forms of entertain- 
ment would seem to belie the reports of 
depression. 

The advance in the market for provincial 
and municipal bonds has also been spectacu- 
lar while industrial bonds have reflected the 
strength of the market—a strength which is 
also being communicated to the better class 
of preferred stocks. 


STRONG BOND MARKET 


On December 1 Victory bond interest to- 
talling $14,127,410 was paid by the Domin- 
ion government. 

The issues from which coupons were clip- 
ped were: 


Rate 
5 % 
5%% 
5% % 
5%% 


Due 
1925 


Outstanding 
$43,245,300 
194,842,100 

65,961,450 
252,820,200 





“Total interest payment $14,127,410. 


Added to probably $3,500,000 of munici- 
pal, provincial and industrial bond interest 
payable the total for the first of the month 
was around $18,000,000. 

Victory bonds have recently led one of 
the most remarkable advance movements 
which has been witnessed in Canadian finan- 
cial history. The following summary com- 
pares present prices for government bonds 
with those uf a year ago but the main move- 
ment took place in the course of a week 
or so: 


HOW VICTORIES HAVE ADVANCED 


One year ago Now 


Price Yield Yield 


5.90 
5.95 


WAR LOAN 


6.80 96. 
6.15 96. 


UNIQUE BANK BUILDING 


The handsome new office of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce at Bridgetown, Bar- 
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badoes, B. W. L., is a unique structure and 
erected in the face of peculiar difficulties. 
Not only was there a lack of unskilled labor 
but there is not even a rotary saw or plan- 
ing machine in the whole island. All the 
work was done by hand but nothing other 
than hardwood or pitch pine were used in 
the erection of the building. 


MOLSONS BANK 


In the face of a readjustment period that 
has proved a difficult one for so many com- 
mercial interests, it is very satisfactory to 
find the Molsons Bank shows earnings well 
up to the record of last year. These 
amounted to $752,000 as compared with 
$822,000 one year ago, and this was equiva- 
lent to a return of 16.30 per cent. on the 
outstanding capital stock of the company, 
as compared with 20.5 one year ago, and 
practically the same two years before. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 








1921 1920 1919 

Net profit .......... $752,389 $822,718 $818,802 
Previous bal....... 518,092 275,435 248,029 

$1,270,482 $1,098,153 $1,066,831 

Less: 

Dividends .......... $480,000 $480,000 $470,000 
Gev't taz............ 55,000 70,000 85,000 
Pension F. ........ 38,126 25,061 21,396 
Subscription ...... 10,000 “ 15,000 
To reserve ..... 500,000 200,000 
Total ded’ns...... $1,083,126 $580,061 791,396 
P. & L. bal....... 187,355 518,092 275,435 


The balance sheet is unusually interesting 
as a mirror of conditions. Current loans 
show the first indication of a decline as 
prices of commodities and stocks on hand 
have been liquidated. This decline is sur- 
prisingly small and indicates a careful nurs- 
ing for the manufacturer and the jobber 
generally of their accounts. This year the 
total of current loans is $47,000,000, a de- 
crease of only $4,000,000 over one year ago. 
At that time the current loans showed an 
increase of nearly $8,000,0000 over the cor- 
responding figures of one year ago, so that 
the total outstanding in this account this 
year is some $3,500,000 more than two years 
ago. 


TOO MANY BANKS 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, President C. A. Bo- 
gert referred to the activity in recent years 
of the Canadian banks in extending their 
branch systems and urged some plan of 
supervision, curtailment or geographical 
control. 

Since the signing of the armistice, 1,742 
new bank branches have been opened by the 
Canadian banks and that during that pe- 


riod only 214 offices have been closed, a net 
gain of 1,528 branches since 1918. During 
the war period few offices were opened but 
there was little, if any, hardship from tae 
standpoint of service so far as the public 
was concerned. The activity since has been 
one of business competition rather than of 
extending necessary service. The Financial 
Post comments: 

“Canadian banks now have over 4,706 
branches in this country, and over 4,900 in 
all. Probably no other country has any- 
thing like such facilities in relation to popu- 
lation. ‘The argument that the reduction of 
the number of banks has had the effect of 
curtailing competition collapses in the face 
of these figures. With the curtailment of 
trade and commerce many of these branches 
are now showing deficits. In many districts 
one or more branches could be closed with- 
out reducing service to the public. This is 
not a matter of combining to reduce pub- 
lic service; it is a matter of organizing to 
prevent unnecessary losses. Already some 
of the banks have co-operated intelligently 
in this direction but the movement should 
be carried further. It is not fair to inves- 
tors in bank stocks to give service at a loss 
and we do not believe that the public is 
looking for it.” 

Mr. Bogert gave a comprehensive review 
of the business situation and the factors af- 
fecting the buying power of the people, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada. He acknowl- 
edged the difficulties of the present situa- 
tion and pointed out that increased deposits 
could not be expected before another har- 
vest season but declared that there was no 
need for pessimism. In concluding he ex- 
pressed that when we return to an era of 
prosperity and confidence “it will again be 
demonstrated that under the Canadian 
banking system we have been able to suc- 
cessfully cope with difficulties which at pres- 
ent appear formidable. The Canadian 
Banking Act, as it at present stands, ad- 
mirably meets the conditions and require- 
ments of the country and the needs of the 
people.” This, unfortunately, is more fully 
appreciated by financial experts in other 
countries than by many sections of the 
Canadian public. 

The trade balance is usually taken as the 
evident barometer of exchange. The fact 
that interest obligations are also an impor- 
tant factor is seldom realized and often, in 
fact, entirely overlooked. This was empha- 
sized by Mr. Bogert, who said: 

“Our unfavorable trade balance with the 
United States is now $215,000,000 as com- 
pared with $406,000,000 a year ago. These 
figures show a marked improvement, which, 
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of course, has been at the expense of rev- 
enue. ‘The increase in our exports to the 
United States usual at this season of the 
year is being greatly affected by adverse 
legislation, although the United States will 
continue to purchase a large quantity of 
our wheat each year for milling purposes 
and in spite of the new duty imposed, our 
cattle could still be sold across the line with 
a fair margin of profit if anything like nor- 
mal prices could be obtained. 

In relation to our trade balance, it must 
be borne in mind that on June 1 Canadian 
loans payable in the United States amounted 
to no less than $688,000,000, made up as 
follows: = 


125,000,000 
233,964,000 
176,900,000 
63,340,000 
89,000,000 


Dominion of Canada ...........: $ 
Provincial and municipal.... 
CO ee Eee 
Industrials innene 
Public utilities ...................... 





GOVERNMENT BANKING 


A feeling of alarm continues towards the 
rural banking system that has been under- 
taken by the Ontario Government. The 
main point to which exception is taken by 
those in close touch with financial condi- 
tions in the Province, is that the Govern- 
ment action constitutes a very real danger 
to the maintenance of commercial loans as 
they have been in the past and will be again 
when business becomes more active. The 
Government by increasing the normal rates 
for deposits over that paid by the banks 
or the Government Saving Banks, will tend 
to draw large sums of money that now are 
distributed among the various banking in- 
stitutions. This, in turn, it is proposed to 
place in a form that is anything but liquid, 
through investments in long-term securities. 
Any transfer such as is anticipated of a 
large amount from current deposits to the 
Government banks would lessen thereby the 
money available for commercial loans as the 
banks depend regularly for these funds on 
current deposits. 


UNION BANK OF CANADA 


The annual financial statement of the 
Union Bank of Canada, which covers the 
fiscal year to November 30, 1921, indicates 
earnings at the rate of 16.79 per cent. for the 
vear. Total assets are over $152,000,000 as 
against $169,000,000 last year. Percentage of 
yuick assets to total liabilities to the public is 
‘3.70 per cent.; the amount carried forward 
© profit and loss is $541,686, being $400,- 
‘00 greater than last year. Total deposits 
re more than $116,000,000 and total com- 
iercial loans $62,000,000. 
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REVIEW OF 1921 


The following is the address, in part, of 
President Vincent Meredith, of the Bank 
of Montreal, delivered before the share- 
holders at the 104th annual meeting held 
on December 5, 1921. 

“Our banking year just closed has wit- 
nessed a further readjustment of prices and 
slackening trade. It has been a year of 
unremitting anxiety, entailing constant vigi- 
lance in order to avoid serious losses. 

“I need not remind you that the prover- 
bial policy of your bank has been, as it still 
is, to maintain a strong position by means 
of abundant liquid resources, so that in time 
of stress we may be in a position to meet 
the legitimate demands of our customers, 
as well as such exceptional calls in the gen- 
eral interest as may be made upon us. 

“While our profits have naturally fallen 
off in comparison with the previous year, 
they have been sufficiently large to warrant 
your directors in paying a bonus of two per 
cent. in addition to the quarterly dividend 
of three per cent. A substantial sum has, 
as well, been carried forward to credit of 
profit and loss. 

“The foreign trade of Canada has suf- 
fered serious diminution this year in terms 
of value, and there is no doubt that in quan- 
tity also there has been a shrinkage. In this 
respect we do not differ from other na- 
tions and, indeed, make favorable compari- 
son with many of them. ‘The Fordney tar- 
iff in the United States has hit our far- 
mers hard, the export of animals, agricul- 
tural and dairy products to that country in 
October last amounting to only $7,329,000, 
whereas in the corresponding month a year 
ago, these shipments had a value of $28,- 
619,000. In the five months elapsed since 
Congress raised tariff rates, the export of 
farm products from Canada to the United 
States has decreased from $62,166,000 to 
$17,399,000. A year ago we were doing an 
exceptionally large foreign trade, both in- 
ward and outward, quite the greatest in the 
history of Canada. In the seven months 
to October 31, 1920, for example, the for- 
eign trade of Canada had a value of $1,- 
497,000,000, made up of $818,782,000 of im- 
ports and $678,128,000 of exports; while in 
the corresponding period this year, aggre- 
gate foreign trade amounted to only $853,- 
868,000. In other words, this branch of 
commerce fell off forty-three per cent. The 
bright spot in the figures is the closer bal- 
ance of trade, the excess of imports over 
exports this year having been $22,630,000, 
whereas last year the excess was $140,654,- 
000. We still remain, however, a debtor to 


